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CHEMINEMENT D’UNE LEGENDE: 
LES “CABALLEROS PARDOS” DE LAS CASAS 


Marcel Bataillon 
COLLEGE DE FRANCE 


I 


OVIEDO ET GOMARA 


C’est Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo’ qui le premier s’em- 
pare de l’aventure de Las Casasen Tierra Firme pour la mettre 
en lettre de forme. I] la fait passer 4 l’histoire sous des cou- 
leurs idylliques avec le dessein de la ridiculiser. 

Le Clérigo avait su persuader au jeune Empereur 


que la gente que se avia de enviar con él no avian de 
ser soldados, ni matadores, ni hombres sangrientos e 
cobdiciosos de guerra, ni bulliciosas, sino muy pacifica 


e mansa gente de labradores, y aquestos tales hacién- 
dolos nobles y caballeros de espuelas doradas, y dan- 


doles el passaje y matalotaje, y haciéndolos francos y 
ayudandolas para que poblassen, con otras mercedes 
muchas que pidié para ellos, como le parescido. 


Malhaureusement, tandis qu’il préparait en Espagne cette 
expédition coloniale d’un nouveau genre, les indiens de la céte 
de Cumana, c’est 4 dire de la terre promise aux rustiques 
chevaliers-colons, s’étaient révoltés contre les Espagnols et 
avaient massacré leurs évangélisateurs franciscains et domi- 


nicains: 


Y quando lleg6 a la tierra con aquellos sus labradores, 
nuevos caballeros de espuelas doradas que él queria 
hacer, quiso su dicha y la de sus pardos milites que 
hallé al capitan Goncalo de Ocampo, que avia ya casti- 
gado parte de los malhechores, y poblado aquel lugar 
que llam6 Toledo, y estaban las cosas en otro estado 
quel Clérigo avia arbitrado. 


1 
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N’ayant pas réussi 4 se faire céder la place par Ocampo, Las 
Casas se décide 4 aller se plaihdre a la Audiencia de Santo 
Domingo, aprés avoir fait construire une grande maison de bois 
et de paille pour y entreposer les provisions, pucotilles et 
armes dont le Roi avait fait cadeau a l’entreprise: 


Y alli tenia alguno de los espanoles que consigo traxo 


muy llenos de esperanga de la caballeria nueva que les 
avia_ prometido, con sendas cruces roxas, que en algo 
querian parescer a las que traen los caballeros de la 


Orden de Calatrava. 


Bient6ét, Ocampo et ses compagnons abandonnérent le pays. 
Les colonspaysans restérent sans défenseurs. Leur entrepdt 
fut attaqué par les Indiens pillards qui l’incendiérent et tuérent 
tous les chrétiens, 4 l’exception de quelques uns qui purent se 
réfugier sur une caravelle, Telle fut la triste fin ou Las Casas 
entraina “aquellos simples e cobdiciosos labradores que al olor 
de la caballeria prometida y de sus fabulas le siguieron.” 

L’épilogue, on le sait, fut ’entrée de Las Casas au couvent 
des Dominicains de Santo Domingo en 1522. C’est dans cette 
méme ville qu’Oviedo écrit son récit (avant 1535). Il rend hom- 
mage au Clérigo colonisateur devenu moine, et bon moine, ma 
foi! Mais quelle méprisante indulgence! 


.-y en verdad tenido por buen religioso: eassi creo 
yo que lo seraé mejor que capitan en Cumand. Dicen 
que él escribe por su passatiempo en estas cosas de 
Indias, y en la calidad de los indios y delos christianos 
que por estas partes andan y viven, y seria bien que en 
su tiempo se mostrasse, porque los que son testigos de 
vista lo aprobassen 0 respondiessen por si, Dios le dé 
su gracia para que muy bien lo haga: que yo creo que 


en esta su historia él sabra decir mas cosas de las que 
yo he aqui resumido, pues passaron por él. Pero lo 
que es publicoy notorio en estas y otras partes aquesto 


es, Quiero decir que el que ha de ser capitan, no lo ha 
de adevinar sin ser exercitado y tener experiencia en 
las cosas de la guerra, e por no Saber él ninguna cosa 
desto, confiando en su buena intencién, erré la obra que 
comencé; y penssando convertir los indios, les dié 
armas con que matassen los christianos; de lo qual 
resuliaron otros dafios que por evitar prolixidad se 
dexan de decir. Y aquesto mismo o su semejante 
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acontescera y suele acontescer a todos los que toman 
el officio que no saben; porque si él penssaba_santi- 
guando _y con su buen exemplo pacificar la tierra, no 


avia_de tomar las armas, sino tenerlas como en 
deposito en mano de un capitan diestro, y cual con- 
viniera para lo que subcediesse. 


Oviedo tire bien longuement la moralité de cette histoire! 
C’est pour justifier son ironie: celle-méme que le “bon sens” 
et le “réalisme” revendiquent le droit d’exercer contre les 
chiméres, On sent 4 l’arriére-plan, dés les années 1530-1535, 
le conflit créé par la volonté de conquéte pacifique des évan- 
gélisateurs. Chacun son métier, disent les conquistadors (et 
avec eux Oviedo, qui pourtant ne les aime guére), Aux moines 
les signes de croix et la vertu de l’exemple, aux conquérants 
V’épée. Mais le pis, c’est la confusion des réles. Les armes 
remises 4 une troupe d’inoffensifs paysans commandés par un 
prétre ne peuvent que tomber aux mains des indiens et se re- 
tourner contre les Espagnols. 

On admirera l’habileté avec laquelle Oviedo — “curandose 
en salud” —se défend a l’avance contre le reproche de sim- 
plification caricaturale. [1 a oui dire que le moine Las Casas 
écrit ses mémoires. Nul dovte que, sur cette affaire de la 
cote de Cumana, le principal intéressé n’apporte beaucoup de 
précisions omises par Oviedo. Mais celui-ci (pressent-il que 
la grande <Historia> de Las Casas sera une oeuvre post- 
hume?) met la postérité en garde contre la version plus com- 
pléte du principal intéressé, si elle doit paraite quand les 
autres personnages en cause seront morts. Oviedo, lui, pré- 
tend simplement rapporter la rumeur publique du monde colo- 
nila au sujet de la mésaventure de Las Casas: “Ce qui est pu- 
blic et notoire ici et ailleurs.” Légende, dira-t-on? Oviedo ne 
garantit rien....Il répéte ce qu'on dit.... 

Or Las Casas, lui, a rédigé sa version circonstanciée de 
lévénement bien plus tard, apres avoir lu la <Historia> de 
Oviedo parue en 1535, aprés avoir lu celle de GOmara parue en 
1552. Et il n’hésite pas A traiter Oviedo et GOmara de men- 
teurs, en ce caS comme en d’autres. En quoiconsiste leur men- 
songe, ou du moins, en quoi les légendes qu’ils accueillent dé- 
forment-elles la réalité, si légendes il y a? 

Las Casas’ ne conteste par avoir préféré comme pobladores, 
c’est 4 dire*colons, les gens pacifiques aux soudards sangui- 
naires, Mais il qualifie d’invention pure l’insinuation que son 
plan comportait l’anoblissement de paysans venus d’Espagne 
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pour “peupler” et auxquels il aurait promis le titre de “caba- 
lleros de espuela dorada.” Tous les documents authentiques 
mis au jour de notre temps confirment la véracité du récit de 
Las Casas et justifient sa rectification.° 

Certes, un témoin informé et hostile a beau jeu pour déna- 
turer l’entreprise du Clérigo, Celui-ci a parcouru la Vieille 
Castille en 1518 pour y recruter des paysans destinés 4 coloni- 
ser les Iles selon des modalités qui n’ont pas encore été bien 
mises en lumiére, Et quand il s’embarque 4 Séville, en 1520, 
pour la Terre-Ferme, il emméne avec lui 200 paysans qui é- 
taient indispensables pour fonder les “pueblos de espanoles” pré- 
vus par son contrat avec la Couronne, I] en avait besoin, comme 
il dit, “para cavar y arar.”* Ces paysans, 4 vrai dire, il les 
laissa 4 San Juan de Puerto Rico, lorsqu’il rencontra, 4 cette 
escale, le capitaine Ocampo en partance pour lacéte de Cumana, 
fait nouveau qui modifiait son plan. Et lorsqu’il vint les cher- 
cher l’année suivante, ils avaient disparu ou mal tourné. Mais 
comme |’échec de Las Casas 4 Cumana fut “public et notoire,” 
comme d’autre part les gens bien informés, Oviedo tout le pre- 
mier, connaissaient son projet de compagnie avec cinquante as- 
sociés anoblis pour la circonstance, il était tentant de représenter 
ce projet comme concu par ]’ennemi des conquistadors en faveur 
de l’élite de ses labradores, et de montrer l’utopiste débarquant 
a Cumana avec les paysand qu’il avait embarqués 4 Séville, du 
moins avec les plus fidéles d’entre eux, séduits par la “cheva- 
lerie promise.” 

Mais si facile qu’il soit de caricaturer Las Casas en faisant 
de lui l’homme des projets de colonisation paysanne — dont il 
n’avait nullement le monopole’—l’entreprise de 1520-1521 est 
d’autre nature. Une des originalités du contrat® est de prévoir 
une compagnie de cinquante colons d’accord pour établir sans 
violence l’autorité du roi sur la concession octroyée 4 Las Ca- 
sas en Tierra Firme. Ils prendront contact avec les Indiens par 
le rescate, c’est 4 dire le troc, et les améneront 4 payer tribut 
tandis que les moines évangéliseront. Toute cette activité paci- 
fique sera protégée par des forteresses échelonnées sur ce ri- 
vage, chacune avec son “pueblo de espanoles,” et qui se dresse- 
ront pour décourager, certes, les attaques des Indiens, mais, 
aussi et surtout, les incursions perturbatrices des Espangols 
chasseurs d’esclaves, C’est aux cinquante associés privilégiés 
de cette compagnie coloniale qu’on promet de les armer cheva- 
liers — “caballeros de espuelas doradas,” — distinction hérédi- 
taire comme les armoiries qu’ils recevront. Cette noblesse 
coloniale, Las Casas n’entend certes pas la recruter parmi des 
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paysans fraichement débarqués, fussent-ils “cristianos viejos” 
et “de los sanos de Castilla.” Il songeait bien, sinon 4 des 
“cristianos viejos” faisant des preuves de “limpieza” minuti- 
euses, du moins a des hommes n’ayant pas eu affaire 4 l’Inqui- 
Sition et dont ni les parents ni les grands-parents n’auraient 
connu ce déshonneur, Mais il s’agissait, le contrat signé a 
Corogne en 1520 le dit en toutes lettres, de “cinquenta hombres 
de_ los que agora estan en las islas Espafiola, San Juan, Cubae 
Jamaica, que sean naturales destos neustros reinos de Castilla 
e de Leéne Granada.”” C’était d’ailleurs une conception bien 
ancrée dans l’esprit de Las Casas puisque déja dans un mé- 
moire qui semble avoir été présenté au Chancelier deux ans 
plus tét, il recommandait d’installer en Terre Ferme des colons 
déja expérimentés: “de los de las Islas y de los que estan en 
Tierra Firme.”*® Le Clérigo, ses biographes l’ont trop perdu 
de vue, restait encore marqué par son passé de colon, bien qu’il 
eit renoncé a son “encomienda” cubaine. Il était un ancien 
des Iles; c’est 4 ce titre qu’on l’écoutait. Dans la mesure ot la 
colonisation de la céte du Vénézuéla, vaste région 4 peu prés 
vierge, constituait un privilége et une responsabilité, il enten- 
dait en réserver la direction et les profits 4 des vétérans des 
Indes. S’il y avait, dans leur “chevalerie” en espérance, un 
cété prétant 4 moquerie, ce n’était pas d’étre une noblesse entée 
sur souche rustique (“caballeros pardos”) mais d’étre une dig- 
nité transcendante conférée 4 une entreprise au fond mercantile, 
Las Casas explique’ non sans honte comment il fut victime de 
la maudite “codicia” 4 laquelle il avait voulu faire sa part. 
Obligé d’aller vite et ne pouvant recruter des associés dignes 
de leur privilége, il voulut mettre dans son jeu ceux qui, sans 
cela, auraient été susceptibles de le contrarier: il improvisa 
une association nouvelle intéressant aux bénéfices prévus les 
plus hautes autorités de la Espafiola, bénéfices, hélas, qui se- 
raient venus pour une bonne part de la capture et de la vente 
d’Indiens qu’on décréterait cannibales, Et la “codicia” des 
chasseurs d’esclaves, une fois de plus, provoqua le désastre de 
la pénétration pacifique. 

Le détail qui nous intéresse plus précisément pour la dis- 
cussion de la légende mise en circulation par Oviedo, c’est la 
croix rouge qui aurait décoré la poitrine des compagnons de 
Las Casas, Dans l’esprit de celui-ci, elle devait affirmer que 
le Clérigo et ses associés étaient des “pobladores” 4 visées 
nobles, Mais la compagnie n’exista pas, et seul Las Casas porta 
l’insigne pendant quelque temps: 
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Porque no tuvo lugar de sefalar los 50,...no dié la 
cruz a alguno, 61 solo se la puso al principio, y de aqui 
comenzé el parlar destos [Oviedo y Gémaral], y fingir 
que los labradores que llevaba para cavar y arar eran 
los caballeros que con cruces habia de llevar y meter 
en la tierra consigo.*° 


Cette confusion, il se peut qu’Oviedo en soit l’unique inventeur, 
Soit qu’il lait créée, soit qu’il lui ait donné une publicité dé- 
cisive, on s’explique bien qu’il s’y soit complu, I] avait été 
lui-méme candidat 4 une concession analogue a celle de Las 
Casas,’ Il avait demandé, et, dit-il, obtenu en principe, le 
gouvernement de Santa Marta, entre la terre concédée 4 Las 
Casas et l’isthme de Panama. Mais, au moment de rédiger le 


contrat, il avait sollicité l’octroi de 


cient habitos de Santiago para cient hombres hijosdal- 
gos en quien concurriessen la limpiecga del linage alas 
otras calidades con quien se suele admitir este habito 
militar a quien Su Magestad quiere honrar y hacer 
merced, 


Invité a justifier cette requéte, Oviedo aurait répondu 


que le parescia inico remedio e manera mejor que to- 
das para ser gobernada e poblada la tierra, y en mas 
breve tiempo, y los indios mejor tractados y antes con- 
vertidos e bien industriados que por otra via alguna de 
quantas se avian intentado por otros gobernadores. 


Les nouveaux chevaliers de Santiago auraient recu a vie une 
“encomienda” qui aurait consisté, comme il convenaiten ce nou- 
veau monde, en Indiens obéissant 4 leurs caciques baptisés; 
c’aurait été, en somme, |’adaptation aux Indes des vieilles “com- 
manderies” de l’Ordre, Il y aurait eu 4 Santa Marta un “Comen- 
dador Mayor” perpétuel nommé par le roi, rétribué par lui 
comme un gouverneur, et qui aurait pourvu aux encomiendas 
vacantes sur la proposition du conseil des encomenderos san- 
tiaguistas de la province. Mais on dissuada le roi d’accepter 
cette suggestion, de peur que 1’Ordre de Santiago ne développat 
aux Indes une puissance inquiétante pour la Couronne. Et Ovie- 
do, qui en avait fait une des bases de son contrat, ne fut pas 
gouverneur de Santa Marta. 

Il raconte tout cela dans la partie de son «Historia» qui 
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resta inédite jusqu’au XIX® siécle. Et plus Vanalogie saute aux 
yeux entre son projet et celui de Las Casas, plus il éprouve le 
besoin de ridiculiser le second pour en bien distinguer le pre- 
mier, L’autre candidat, dit-il, 


no querfa sino labradores simples, e hacerlos caba- 
llerose darles habitos de unas cruces que en algo que- 
rian parescer a las de la Orden de Calatrava; y éste 
dixo mas fabulas y prometiéd mds cosas, e hall6 mds 
favor, y salid con la merced que pidié, e hizo gastar 
muchos dineros a Su Magestad, Pero no cumpli6 cosa 
alguna de quanto ofresci6é de hacer... .” 


* * * 


Las Casas a rejeté, comme un seul et méme mensonge, |’in- 
terprétation de son projet imprimée par Oviedo en 1535, et celle 
que répand Gémara, lequel, dit-il “tomé de la historia de Oviedo 
todo lo falso cerca del clérigo Casas,”’* 

Si Von y regarde de plus prés, on remarque une différence. 
Oviedo veut persuader son lecteur que les “caballeros de espue- 
las doradas” auxquels pensait le Clérigo n’étaient autres que 
les paysans qu’il amenaitavec lui d’Espagne. Pardos milites.... 
Pourtant, il sait trouver des tournures ambigtles (nous les avons 
soulignées dans les premiers textes cités plus haut) qui peuvent 
laisser croire au lecteur averti que la distinction honorifique, 
tcut comme les profits matériels, restaient encore, lors du 
désastre, une pure espérance pour les naifs et convoiteux labou- 
reurs. Nulle part il ne dit catégoriquement que les bons pay- 
sans débarquérent avec la poitrine ornée d’une croix rouge, 
variante de celle de Calatrava. 

Gémara™ est, au contraire, sans ambigtité, Lui qui, vi- 
siblement, n’a pas eu d’autre source d’information que la His- 
toria d’Oviedo, sur toute cette affaire, il écrit: Fate: 


Pidfo labradores para llevar, diciendo no harian 
tanto mal como soldados desuellacaras avarientos e 
inobedientes. Pidid que los armase caballeros de 
espuela dorada, y una cruz roja, diferente de la de 
Calatrava, para que fuesen francos y ennoblecidos. 
Diéronle, a costa del Rey, en Sevilla, navios y mata- 
lotaje y lo que mas quiso, y fué a Cumana el ano de 20 


con obra de trecientos labradores que llevaban cruces, 


y lleg6 al tiempoque Gonzalode Ocampo hacia a Toledo. 
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Son récit est un petit chef d’oeuvre de sobriété incisive. 
Mais dans sa briéveté il trouve le moyen de faire tenir une 
scéne de dérision du Clérigo 4a laquelle Oviedo n’avait pas songé, 
Non seulement le capitaine Ocampo refuse de faire place nette 
en exécution des dispositions royales (“dijo que les obedecifa 
pero que no cumplfa cumplirlas,” formule justement célé- 
bre....), mais il se moque des nouveaux venus: 


Burlaba mucho del clérigo, que loconocia de alla de 
la Vega por ciertas cosas pasadas, y sabfa quién era; 
burlaba eso mesmo de los nuevos caballeros y de sus 


cruces, como de Sant Benitos. 


Gémara introduit aussi dans cette histoire un trait bien 
choisi pour rendre Las Casas odieux 4 ses compatriotes: Las 
Casas, qui promettait d’augmenter les revenus du roi et de con- 
vertir les Indiens, aurait promis aussi, pour obtenir sa conces- 
sion, beaucoup de perles 4 entourage du souverain, surtout 4 
ses favoris flamands, Cela permet de finir sur une épigramme: 


Los indios...combatieron la casa y mataron casi 
todos los caballeros dorados., Los que huir pudieron 
acogiéronse a una carabela, y no quedé espanol vivo en 
toda aquella costa de perlas, Bartolomé de las Casas, 
como supo la muerte de sus amigos y pérdida de la, 
hacienda del Rey, metidse fraile dominico en Santo 
Domingo; y asf no acrecenté nada las rentas reales, 
ni ennoblecié6 los labradores, ni envié perlas a las 
flamencos, 


Autre progrés de la légende: Gémara fait mourir lors de 
Vassaut des Indiens presque tous les “pardos milites” dont il a 
évalué plus haut le nombre 4 300 (alors que la «Historia> de 
Oviedo, ed. cit., p. 109, avait laissé en blanc l’effectif de l’ex- 
pédition au départ de Séville), Oviedo, d’accord avec Las Casas, 
disait que le Clérigo avait laissé seulement quelques uns de ses 
auxiliaires pour garder l’entrepét. 
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CASTELLANOS ET GUTIERREZ DE SANTA CLARA 


Quoi qu’on puisse penser de la tradition orale dont Oviedo 
prétendait s’étre fait l’écho, son livre, et plus encore celui de 
Gémara, qui n’avait jamais mis les pieds aux Indes, mais dont 
la «Historia» eut un grand retentissement la-bas comme par- 
tout, rendirent au folklore d’Amérique plus qu’ils n’en avaient 
recu. Ils contribuérent 4 le fixer, I] est vraisemblable que 
leurs récits, directement ou indirectement, servirent de base 
au Licencié Juan de Castellanos’® quand celui- ci inclut la tra- 
gédie de 1521 dans sa chronique rimée de la Céte des Perles. 
C’est des “pardos milites,” notamment, qu’il a dQ partir pour 
accentuer la stylisation rustique des compagnons de Las Casas, 
aspect totalement ignoré des premiers biographes dominicains, 
amis ou ennemis de Fr. Bartolomé,* 

Castellanos, certes, est un écrivain américain autant qu’il 
pouvait l’étre étant né en Andalousie et ayant fait ses premiéres 
études a Séville. Ona dit de lui que “su humanismo cuajé en 
América.”’’ A plus forte raison sa vision de la conquéte du 
nouveau monde a-t-elle été enrichie au contact direct des lieux 
et des hommes d’outre-mer. II affectionne les mots que l’espa- 
gnol des Indes empruntait aux langues indigénes: La batisse 
construite pour servir d’entrep6t 4 Las Casas est, sous sa 
plume, “un grandisimo buhio.” Les soldats d’Ocampo sont ses 
“baquianos.” L’Indien Orteguilla tue Fray Dionisio “con un 
terrible golpe de macana.” Les Espagnols assoifés de l’fle de 
Cubagua, une fois privés de l’eau douce qu’ils allaient prendre 
en Tierra Firme, se jettent, comme sur un trésor, sur l’eau 
“de jagtieyes hidiondos y salodres”!® de la Isla Margarita. 

Castellanos a connu cette fle dans des temps un peu moins 
héroiques. Une génération a passé; le métissage a fait son 
oeuvre, Le rimeur gardera de sa jeunesse en ces lieux la nos- 
talgie d’une existence délectable: 


Sirven mestizas mozas diligentes, 
instrufdas de mano castellana, 
lascivos ojos, levantadas frentes, 
de condici6én benévola y humana.* to 


Il parle aussi de la Céte des Perles et de Cubagua en homme 
qui y a vécu autrement qu’en passant, Est-ce une raison pour 
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admettre qu’il ait recueilli, entre 1540 (date approximative de 
son arrivée en Amérique) et 1559 (date de son ordination a 
Cartagena de Indias) des informations de source pure sur les 
événements de 1521 dont les témoins espagnols avaient pu se 
compter sur les doigts d’une seule main? [1 était trop tard pour 
en récolter une version qui n’aurait rien dQ 4 Oviedo ni 4 G6- 
mara, Lui-méme avait pu lire Oviedo dés son adolescence Sé- 
villane. Quand, aprés ses années de vie aventureuse, il se ré- 
fugie dans la vie cléricale et littéraire, ila presque sQrement 
G6mara dans sa petite bibliothéque du presbytére de Tunja: 
secours indispensable pour un homme qui veut chanter les hauts 
faits des “varones ilustres de Indias” et qui probablement n’y 
songeait guére en débarquant en Amérique 

Mais, & ces vraisemblances quant aux chances respectives 
de l’information orale et de information livresque, ajoutons 
une certitude procurée par l’analyse littéraire. Aucun épisode 
peut-étre, dans les <Elegias>, n’est “développé” plus délibéré- 
ment que celui qui nous intéresse, Aucun ne laisse mieux pa- 
raftre les procédés d’amplification conformes aux canons de 
histoire et de 1’épopée humanistiques. Peu de matiére suffit 
au bon rhétoricien qui connait les recettes de la double “copia 
rerum ac verborum,” 

Castellanos a décidé d’introduire 4 cette place de son poéme 
un personnage capital de Vhistoire des Indes qui s’appelle Las 
Casas, Il le traite avec respect. En maniére d’épilogue, il 
évoquera son réle d’inspirateur des Leyes Nuevas de 1542-1543, 
Et c’est 4 peine si l’on sent, dans l’4me de notre curé colonial, 
une ombre de reproche 4 |’égard de ces lois protectrices pour 
tous les Indiens, qu’ils aient bon ou mauvais esprit, 


..-En habito y honor dominicano 

fué sobre los negocios a Castilla, 

y en ellos apreté tanto la mano 

que hizo que hiziesen nuestros Reyes 
para las nuevas Indias nuevas leyes, 
... Y en Indias el protervo y el sencillo 
tienen justa raz6n de bendecillo,”° 


L’insistance avec laquelle Castellanos appelle l’ Evéque de 
Chiapas “Casas ou Casaiis”* s’explique peut-é@tre par les be- 
soins de ses endécasyllabes, mais sans doute aussi par le fait 
que le curé de Tunja avait vu les traités de 1’Evéque, imprimés 
a Seville en 1552, ou s’étale le double nom. 

En tout cas il le présente, dés le début de l’épisode, avec une 
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grande solemnité, comme un personnage suscité par Dieu. Ainsi 
qu’il sied dans une €popée en octavas, il lui fait prononcer de- 
vant le “César prepotente” un long discours de 72 vers. Le 
Clérigo y expose sa thése avec assez de force. I) insiste sur la 
nécessit€ d’envoyer sur la cOte de Cumana de simples travai- 
lleurs (varones llanos que vivan del trabajo de sus manos) et 
des hommes mariés (nous verrons pourquoi); il réclame pour 
eux des honneurs extérieurement visibles (nous savons déja 
pourquoi), 


Aquestos han de ser hombres casados, 
ayunos de guerreras competencias, 

y porque sean mas reverenciados 
honrallos heis con francas eminencias, 
y en alguna manera senalados 

por las exteriores aparencias, 

porque temores de otros se resfrien, 
y destos solamente se confien. 


Selon le méme procédé littéraire, le poéte donne, lors du dé- 
barquement, la parole 4 Ocampo pour exposer la thése adverse. 
Et si, se souvenant de Gdmara, il montre le capitaine “burlando 
de los trajes y vestidos y la rusticidad destos villanos,” il ne va 
pas jusqu’a le faire se moquer du Clérigo, Le discours d’Ocam- 
po est plein d’avertissements ironiques 4 l’adresse des paysans 
(“mis senores primos”) et de Las Casas (“senor mio licencia- 
do”). Mais la gravité d’un homme d’expérience tempére le 
sarcasme et s’exprime dans des aphorismes tels que: 


pues en la tierra donde residimos 
la buena paz negocian las espadas, 


Tout se passe comme si Castellanos, empruntant 4 Gémara l’ar- 
mature de son récit, en supprimait ce qu’elle peut avoir de 
blessant pour la mémoire de Las Casas, mais augmentait d’au- 
tant la dose d’ironie bonhomme, un peu fade, a l’adresse de ceux 
qu’il appelle “sus caballeros”: les paysans. 

Stylisation héroi-comique? Il serait plus juste de parler 
d’églogue servant de repoussoir 4 la tragédie. Mais églogue 
dans le goat de Juan del Encina et de son école, ou les rustres 
sont 4 la fois comiques et touchants, Castellanos les imagine 
avant le départ d’Espagne. 
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no poco huecos con el interese, 

por se considerar, de cavadores, 
caballeros armados e ya hechos, 
con unas cruces rojas en los pechos, 


Déguisés en soldats, et porteurs, sans doute, de leur insigne, 
ils se sentent revétus d’une importance nouvelle: 


Veréis a Juan Martin y a Pero Mingo 
con una gravedad muy entonada, 
olvidados del brinco y del respingo 
que daban al tirar del aguijada: 
veréis como pasean el domingo 

con plumas en la gorra colorada, 

y al padre reverendo rodeado 

deste su rusticisimo senado. 


Au moment du débarquement 4 Cumana, la stylisation comique 
des nouveaux conquistadors se développe en deux symétriques 
énumérations de noms masculins et féminins conventionnelle- 
ment rustiques. L’églogue ne serait pas compléte s’il n’y avait 
des bergéres avec les bergers, Ceux-ci, il est vrai, sont casa- 
dos et non amoureux, IIs vont “peupler.”... 


Salt6 Pedro Pascual, Ant6n Garcia, 
Cejudo, Joan Manojo, Hernan Bezos, 
Muchos con Mari Lépez, Joana Luenga, 
Sancha, Teresa Diaz, Mari Menga. 


Fidéle 4 la méme veine, et avec des notations qui font penser 
aux alcaldes de Cervantés ou aux couples paysans de Lope de 
Vega, Castellanos évoque, lorsque le danger va fondre sur eux, 
leurs pacifiques occupations d’antan, leurs simples et savoureux 
repas. La dérisoire “encomienda” (ou croix) dont on les a dé- 
corés suscite un jeun de mots. Les encomiendas (le sens est 
resté vivant en Amérique), ce sont aussi les paquets, les “com- 
missions” dont le paysan est bardé quand il revient de la ville; 
--. et quelle jolie “encomienda” de corde il se noue sur la poi- 
trine quand la “sobrecarga” de son Ane est trop longue, une fois 
la charge assujettie! 


!Oh cuanto mas entonces les valiera 
el andar barbechando la canada, 

ir a buscar el buey de cerro en cerro 
y escuchar donde suena su cencerro! 
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!Cuanto mejores fueran las meriendas 
hechas en el cubil y en las cabafias 

que las sangrientas guerras y contiendas 
en que se daban todos malas manas! 
!Cudnto mejores otras encomiendas 

que pudieran guardalles las entranas, 

y el encomienda de la sobrecarga 
cuando, tercios atados, queda larga! 


!Cuanto mejor también a Marimenga 
no mudar el andar con nueva ropa, 
ni dejar de hacer la hebra luenga 
mordiendo con los labios el estopa; 
y hacer que el marido se detenga 
para ver si le sabe bien la sopa, 

la sabrosa cecina, los tasajos 

y en el rascoldo las cabezas de ajos! 


Les pouvres “caballeros” arraches 4 leur rusticité vont étre 
aussi impuissants 4 se défendre contre la soudaine attaque des 
Indiens qu'un marin 4 manoeuvrer contre une tempéte imprévue. 
Ils ne sauront, au millieu du carnage, que crier “!Santiago. 
Santiago!” Et de deux cents personnes il ne survivra que quel- 
ques fugitifs échappés 4 la nage vers un navire transporteur 
d’eau qui regagne Cubagua en toute hate. Ce détail est, de tout 
Vépisode qui nous occupe, peut-étre le seul imputable 4 l’ex- 
périence que Castallanos avait de la vie sur la Céte des Perles, 
Encore a-t-il pu étre suggéré par Oviedo.” 


* * * 


L’amplification de Castellanos sur le théme des “caballeros 
pardos” a eu la singuliére fortune d’étre plagiée par Gutiérrez 
de Santa Clara ou par un des auteurs qu’il compile. Car ce 
chroniqueur n’est pas original, Serrano y Sanz, qui l’a déterré, 
et qui avait pour lui quelque tendresse, notait que, de son propre 
aveu (“segun confiesa noblemente”), il utilise dans ses premiers 
chapitres les mémoires laissés par Francisco Maldonado, un 
agent de Gonzalo Pizarro,” 

Les choses doivent étre plus compliquées pour le chapitre 
qui nous occupe. Il semblait que toute histoire des guerres 
civiles du Pérou comportat nécessairement un développement 
sur les Leyes Nuevas de 1542-1543 qui les firent rebondir.™ 
Ces lois, 4 leur tour, pouvaient justifier une allusion plus ou 
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moins insistente 4 Las Casas qui en fut l’inspirateur. C’est 4 
ce titre qu’une vie de Las Casas remplit tout le chapitre II de 
la chronique de Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, Cette vie aurait-elle 
été rédigée par Maldonado? C’est peu croyable. Celui-ci fut 
exécuté au Cuzco le 14 Avril 1548, et notre biographie de l’Evé- 
que de Chiapas nous méne jusqu’a son remplacement dans son 
évéché par Fr. Tomas Casillas (1551). 

Nous avons 1a la notice de loin la mieux informée, parmi 
celles que nous a léguées le XVI© siécle sur Las Casas.” 
Mais attention! Elle est généralement sobre, non littéraire; et, 
dans sa maigreur, un épisode attire le regard comme une ex- 
croissance.... Précisément celui des “caballeros pardos”!... 
Pour quiconque a lu les “Elegias” de Castellanos, il est évident 
que Gutiérrez de Santa Clara a mis 4 contribution cette chroni- 
que rimée, au point d’imiter de trés prés, et en gardant le style 
direct, la discours d’Ocampo aux paysans et au Clérigo. Pas 
de meilleure démonstration que de reproduire tout au long le 
passage qui nous importe en soulignant les principales expres- 
sions ou les vers empruntés presque tels quels 4 Castellanos”: 
car l’adaptateur opére vraiment comme ces chroniqueurs mé- 
diévaux que D, Ram6n Menéndez Pidal nous montre “prosifiant” 
des morceaux épiques: 


Viendo el padre Bartholomé de las Casas los males 
que hazian los espanoles a los yndios, sali6 de alli y se 
fué a Espafia y pidid a S. M. de merced le diesse en 
thenencia aquellas tierras affirmando que trayria a los 
yndios de paz’” y les predicarfa nuestra santa Fee 
cathdlica sin batallas ni muerte dellos, y esto con yr 
alla gente llana y pacifica, y que el capitan que estava 
alla se saliesse de la tierra y todos los que con él esta- 
van, Y que los hombres que avia de llevar avian de 
ser casados, y que los avia de honrar con fraquezas_ y 
senaladas mercedes, porque fuessen senalados, y que 
él mismo yria con ellos porque por esta via le des- 
cargaria la conciencia; y assi le dixo otras muchas y 
diversas cosas, de que fué bien oydo, y le did a todo 
crédito, y, puesto en consulta, a unos les paresci6 bien, 
aunque otros fueron de contraria opini6n. De manera 
que Su Magestad le dio doscientos, aunque otros dizen 
que fueron quatrocientos”® labradores, los quales todos 
fueron senalados con unas cruzes rojas en los pechos; 
y hordenados cavalleros conoscidos; a los quales 
todos did dineros y mucho matalotaje y navios para 
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proseguir su viaje, y assi luego se mostraron briosos 
y alentados, mostrandose caballerosos, Los que se 
mostraron con mas altivez y entonados fueron Pero 
Mingo, Juan Martin, con otros, sin acordarse de la 
aguijada, ni de los bueyes y corderitos, ni del brinco 
ni respingo que davan al tiempo que tiraban el agui- 
jada, sino que andavan muy lomienhiestos los domingos 
y fiestas, con muchas plumas en las gorras coloradas 
y el Padre reverendo en medio dellos. Y al fin se 
embarcaron todos en Sevilla, llevando por delantea sus 
mugeres, y muchos recaudos que les convenia llevar, 
de mucho vizcocho, vino y jamones, con otras muchas 
cosas de regalo, que todo fué a costa de Su Magestad, y 
con esto hizieron vela hasta que llegaron a Cumana. 


Los primeros que saltaron en tierra fueron Pedro 


Pasqual, Alonso Garcia, Pedro Cejudo, Juan Manojo y 
Hernan Begos, con otros, y luego salieron Maria Menga, 


Theresa Diaz, Sancha Garcia, Juana _Luenga y Maria 
Lopez, con otras. Assi como llegaron, el capitan Gon- 
calo de Ocampo y los que con él estavan los rescibie- 
ron muy bien, aunque se burlavan destos y de su ma- 
nera de vestir ycomo venian a poblar ciegamente entre 
gente bruta comedora de carne humana. A los quales 
dixo: Senores primos, no penséis que avéis de acertar 
en cosa alguna por via de hidalguia y cavalleria, sino a 
muy buenas langadas y porragos, porque no se quieren 
dar de paz sino con las espadas en las manos, y assi 
no quieren amistad sino por via de guerra porque todos 
son mudables y de varias condiciones; velad bien sobre 
vosotros. Y assi dixo otras cosas, y vuelto al Padre 
le dixo: Senor Licenciado, todas estas cosas que he 
dicho os desengano, y digo mas que no podreys hazer 
amigos dellos que cierto yo los conozco muy bien, que 
son todos traydores.... 


La confrontation est assez éloquente, Cette maladroite exploi- 
tation de Castellanos n’est certes pas ce qui fait le prix de la 
biographie de Las Casas incluse dans la chronique de Gutiérrez 
de Santa Clara. Mais au total on peut regretter que cette chro- 
nique n’ait pas été imprimé au seuil du XVII® siécle, 4 1’époque 
ou le manuscrit qui en a été conservé etait mis au point, Peut- 
étre sa publication aurait-elle rendu impossible, en matiére de 
biographie de Las Casas, certaines fantaisies de Remesal; et, 
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quant 4 l’épisode de la céte de Cumana, |’emprunt fait a Caste- 
llanos aurait sans doute été depuis longtemps décelé. 

La version de Castellanos, qui mettait en scéne complaisam- 
ment les paysans et leurs femmes, ne pouvait manquer de faire 
vibrer les coeurs sensibles, en particulier dans les parages de 
Cumand, Vargas Machuca, Gouverneur et Capitaine Général de 
la Isla Margarita, rappelle en 1612 la désastreuse aventure de 
ces pauvres gens dans introduction 4 ses «Apologias y dis- 
cursos>” contre la «<Brevisima Relacién> de Las Casas. Il 
le fait, dit-il, “para exemplo del dano que hace y puede hacer 
una ynorancia, aunque sea enbuelta en aparencia de santidad.” 
Il résume — en accentuant les illusions de Vorateur sur les In- 
diens —le long discours que le Clérigo adresse 4 Charles Quint 
pour obtenir des laboureurs, “labradores desarmados con sus 
mugeres y hijos.” Et voila que l’imagination — est-ce l’imagi- 
nation de Vargas Machaca ou celle du monde colonial qui l’en- 
toure? —a brodé, en s’inspirant de Castellanos lui-méme, sur 
le récit du massacre, l’ornant de sacriléges, de mascarades et 
de viols: 


...no falt6a este tiempo quien contrahiziesse las zere- 
monias religiosas, trayendo de ordinario el breviario 
en la mano,” y todos se vistieron las rropas y vestidos 
aldeanos, tomando las formas de sus propios duenos, 
hicieron mil martirios en ellos y en sus mugeres tan 
ynormes, que quando fueron al castigo las hallavan por 
las playas podridas metidos cuernos por las partes 
bajas; y esto seria después de averse aprovechado de- 
llas. Perecio toda esta gente, sin que escapase criatura. 


Il n’est plus question de croix rouges, Mais l’impuissance 
des villageois devant les Indiens est accentuée. 


Ill 
JUSQU’A NOS JOURS 


L’historiographie moderne de l’Evéque de Chiapas commence 
avec Herrera et Remesal, qui ont eu, certes, l’avantage de met- 
tre 4 profit la <<Historia>> de Las Casas, encore inédite pour 
plus de deux siécles et demi. La conséquence, quant 4 1’épisode 
qui nous occupe, a été un récit plus conforme au déroulement 
des faits, et qui redresse la légende mise en circulation par 
Oviedo et Gomara. 
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Pourtant la légende était déja si accréditée par ces chroni- 
queurs que le consciencieux Herrera, qui se méfie d’eux, n’ar- 
rive pas 4 s’en dégager tout 4 fait. Il situe correctement 4 San 
Juan de Puerto Rico la rencontre de Las Casas et d’Ocampo, Il 
a retenu de la lectura de Las Casas, et il y insiste en marge, 
que “Gongalo de Ocampoy Bartolomé de las Casas eran amigos, 
contra lo que dice G6mara.” Malgré tout, la scéne que ce der- 
nier a imaginée s’impose si bien 4 lui qu’il montre Gonzalo de 
Ocampo, “que era graciosisimo,” disant “algunos dichos facetos 
a Bartolomé de las Casas amigablemente sobre la comisién que 
llevaba, porque eran amigos.” Quel était le théme de ces 
“dichos facetos”? Les “pardos caballeros”? Herrera ne le dit 
pas. Mais quelques lignes plus loin, notant que le Clérigo laisse 
ses paysans espagnols 4 San Juan, il ne peut s’empécher de rap- 
porter aux paysans |l’observation que Las Casas a faite au sujet 
des croix que nul ne porta parce que la compagnie de 50 asso- 
ciés ne fut pas constituée: “...sus labradores (a los quales atin 
no havia dado las cruces, ni nadie, sino él, se la havia puesto, 
que era al modo de la de Calatrava).”** Les mots malencon- 
treux que nous soulignons, ajoutés 4 la version de Las Casas, 
la détruisent: car ils impliquent que les paysans étaient bien, 
dans l’esprit du Clérigo, les bénéficiaires des “croix” et des 
titres de “caballeros de espuela dorada.” 

Il n’y a rien 4 dire de Remesal;*” l’apologiste intrépide de 
Las Casas ne fait, sur ce point, que copier mot pour mot les 
«Décadas>> de Herrera, Mais que dit, deux siécles plus tard, 
Quintana? Il reste, lui aussi, sous l’?emprise de l’image popu- 
larisée par Gémara, inconsciemment acceptée par Herrera et 
Remesal, et il écrit: 


Ocampo era de humor festivo y decidor, y toda la 
gravedad del Licenciado no podia resistir en sus de- 
bates al raudal de chistes y ocurrencias que a cada 
momento se le ofrecian sobre aquella empresa de 
labradores, sobre sus yestidos blancos y las cruces 
rojas; bien que hasta entonces solo Casas se hubiera 
autorizado, 0 como a Ocampo tal vez pareceria, des- 
figurado con aquel traje.*° 


Gémara n’avait-il point parlé de moqueries 4 l’adresse des nou- 
veaux chevaliers “y de sus cruces como de Sant Benitos”? 
Herrera, des paysans “a los quales aun no havia dado las cru- 
ces?” Le hasta entonces avec quoi le bon Quintana semble pro- 
tester contre les plaisanteries d’Ocampo, laisse l’entreprise du 
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Clérigo livrée 4 l’ironie de ceux qui en ont forgé la version 
caricaturale, x 

Pauvre Clérigo! Il faut arriver jusqu’A Fabié * pour trouver 
un biographe qui fasse enfin table rase des “pardos milites” et 
s’attache fermement 4 la «Historia» de Las Casas, confirmée 
par les documents authentiques, Voila un “lascasista” décidé 
a rétablir la vérité faussée par les armes déloyales, par “les 
armes invincibles du ridicule”.... 

Mais prenons y garde, les “pardos milites” ne sont pas 
morts.” Une insidieuse perturbation a été portée dans l*his- 
toriographie récente par l’exhumation de la chronique de Gu- 
tiérrez de Santa Clara. Faute de s’étre avisé que sa biographie 
de Las Casas traitait 1’épisode de Cumanda en prosifiant la ver- 
sion ultra-rustique de Castellanos, on V’a citée comme une 
source privilégiée pour cet épisode. Serranoy Sanz s’appesantit 
sur la caricature des paysans mués en chevaliers “sin acor- 
darse de la aguijada,” et c’est, bien entendu pour accabler “la 
vaine présomption de ces candides optimistes,” la folie quichot- 
tesque de celui qui les avait entrainés dans V’aventure.” 
— L’exigeant “lascasista” Manuel Giménez Fernandez ne reti- 
ent, Dieu merci, du méme passage, qu’une notation pittoresque, 
“el colorista y espectacular atuendo cuyo uso permiti6 a algunos 
de los expedicionarios pavonearse en Sevilla;” et, blessé peut- 
étre par ]’ironie malveillante dont Gutiérrez de Santa Clara se 
trouve étre l’héritier, il note que ce chroniqueur, ci-devant en- 
comendero, avait une bonne raison d’en vouloir 4 |’inspirateur 
des Leyes Nuevas. — Lewis Hanke,” trompé par l’audace ou 
la stupidité avec laquelle le prosificateur de Castellanos a copié 
dans le poéme des noms de paysans et de paysannes jetés 1a 
comme par jeu, se persuade que Gutiérrez de Santa Clara con- 
nait, sur ce chapitre, des détails qui ne sont pas ailleurs. 

Ceci n’aurait pas grande importance si la déformation rusti- 
que de l’expédition de Cumana, remise en honneur par ce détour, 
ne retentissait sur toute linterprétation du plan de Las Casas 
pour la Tierra Firme, N’est-ce par en altérer le sens que de 
Vinclure dans un chapitre consacré a4 voir “s’il était possible 
de coloniser le nouveau monde pacifiquement avec des culti- 
vateurs” ? 

Toute la succession des plans et des entreprises de Las 
Casas entre 1516 et 1521 doit étre soumise 4 une analyse nou- 
velle si l’on veut ressaisir dans sa complexité la pensée prati- 
que du Clérigo,” Il ne semble pas qu’on doive étre ainsi amené 
a la résumer en une doucatre utopie de colonisation paysanne. 
...Houlette contre épée?...Non, En tout cas, ne nous laissons 
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plus mystifier par un reflet de la stylisation poétique de Caste- 
llanos, laquelle n’est, 4 son tour, qu’un reflet de reflet de la 
caricature dénoncée comme telle par Las Casas, Tant que nous 
commettrons cette erreur,ce “diable” d’Oviedo, dans 1l’enfer ou 
il est sans doute, pourra se frotter les mains, 
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I 


A new theory for the solution of the problem of the two 11th- 
century capitals from the great abbey church at Cluny depicting 
the eight tones of plainsong is long overdue. The difficulty of 
the problem has been aggravated by the partial destruction of 
the capital of the last four tones, the controversy over their 
date, and the ambiguity of the inscriptions has been enhanced 
by the confusion of the concepts of tonus and modus among 
medieval theorists, The previous archeological and musicolo- 
gical treatment of the capitals has to date shed little or no light 
on their meaning. 

Seeking a solution is fascinating, because the capitals date 
from a time of great sociological as well as musical transition, 
that is, froma static feudalism to the militant period of the Cru- 
sades on the one hand, and from the monochromatic to the poly- 
phonic period on the other. Moreover, the solution could re- 
veal much about performing practices in a time when all trea- 
tises tend to the purely theoretical. If any light is to be shed 
on the performing of music in this period it can come mainly 
from such visual evidence as this. In a period dominated by 
the vocal aspect of music, the facts that each tone is depicted 
by a figure either playing an instrument or dancing and that the 
capitals were placedin the sacred precinct around the high altar 
are most remarkable, Further possibilities suggest the neces- 
sity for some revision in present conceptions of the Chant, the 
style of which has been conceived in such reconstructions as 
that of Solesmes as pure and cool with restrained emotional ex- 
pression, The evidence afforded by these figures suggests a 
style more emphatic in rhythm and more vigorously affirmative 
in delivery than has been supposed, 

In approaching the problem, we are armed with the following 
advantages: the capital of the first four tones is almost intact; 
the inscriptions of all eight tones are complete; the sculptural 
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representations of medieval instruments are unique in that they 
have revealing inscriptions; new and categorical evidence about 
the date has been established; and some new archeological evi- 
dence has been published asa result of the Mediaeval Academy’s 
excavations since the last study on the capitals appeared a gen- 
eration ago.’ Before discussing the inadequacy of previous 
studies and presenting the proposed solution, we shall review 
briefly the history of the abbey and the archeological evidence, 


II 


From the end of the abbacy of Odo in 942 to the Cistercian: 
reform of the middle of the 12th century, the monastery of Cluny 
was in a dominant position among ecclesiastical institutions, 
and its abbot was outranked only by the Pope. Symbolically the 
Géant-église, foremost example of monastic romanesque style, 
was the largest church in Christendom except for the old ba- 
silica of St. Peter’s in Rome.’ Important also was its geograph- 
ical location near one of the principal pilgrimage routes to 
Rome, The Cluniacs adopted the modified Benedictine rule as 
advocated by St. Benedict of Aniane (C.745-821) in the Aachen 
capitularies of 816-819.° Gradually, however, a specifically 
Cluniac type of monasticism emerged as Cluny developed into 
the mother house of an order recognized by the Cluniac Pope 
Urban II.’ At the end of the 12th century the order was at the 
height of its power, with well over 1400 priories as far flung as 
England, Scotland, Portugal, Lombardy, and Spain, a powerful 
unifying force in romanesque times not only in respect to polit- 
ical and religious thought, but as regards architecture, art, and 
music as well, | 

The decline of the order began in the 13th century, and ended 
with its dissolution during the French Revolution, The great 
abbey church itself was destroyed soon after the Revolution and 
today only one of the transepts and a few of its over 1200 sculp- 
tured capitals remain. The apse fell completely sometime 
between 1811 and 1823 when the building was abandoned and 
ruined, but the eight capitals were removed and are in a fairly 
good state of preservation in spite of their exposure to the ele- 
ments, They are now in the former abbey granary in the town 
of Cluny, and the photographs reproduced here have been made 
from the originals, Excavations were made by the Mediaeval 
Academy of America beginning in 1928 and they have shed much 
new light. Research on the extant portions of the monastery is 
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still in process, and the final monograph bringing together all 
the findings is still to be published, 

The monastery takes on added musicological interest be- 
cause Odo° was the reputed author of several important trea- 
tises included in Gerbert’s <Scriptores.> While his author- 
ship cannot be positively authenticated, it is certain that the 
tracts were written at Cluny during his time. His great in- 
terest in music and his active fostering of musical culture were 
well known. Documents testify that more than one hundred 
psalms were sung daily during his abbacy, and one of his bio- 
graphers describes how Odo sang psalms on his tours of in- 
spection. It is also significant that Odo’s treatises, primarily 
concerned with problems of pitch and rhythm, are practical 
musical guides designed to help instruct choirs. 

Abbey churches differed from their urban counterparts in 
their architecture, The latter had to advertise with external 
architectural and sculptural promises of delights within. Mo- 
nastic churches, however, were always quite sure of their con- 
gregations, and hence most of the embellishments were ori- 
ented toward the interior. Romanesque monastic churches also 
had to solve certain ritual problems such as providing sites for 
altars, adequate space for the choirs, anda setting providing 
resonance for the almost ceaseless chanting, Hence the apse 
assumes a highly important place in the architectural scheme. 
Around the high altar at Cluny was a sequence of eight impos- 
ing columns crowned by eight capitals carved with incomparable 
skill, That these were as impressive in romanesque times as 
they are tous is attested by Hildebert, bishop of le Mans, in 
his <Vita Sancti Hugonis.» “If it were possible,” he says, “for 
those who dwell in heaven to take pleasure in a house made by 
hands, the ambulatory of Cluny would be a place where angels 
walked, a! 

The two principal archeological problems posed by the capi- 
tals are their sequence and arrangement around the high altar 
and their date, which has been hotly disputed. Since the present 
study is concerned with only two of the capitals, their arrange- 
ment does not matter here, Pertinent, however, is the fact that 
two capitals with musical representations were put in a place of 
honor around the high altar —a sign of the great love the Clun- 
iacs had for music, their voices being constantly raised in song 
in praise of God?® — alongside the other capitals depicting the 
rivers of Paradise, the theological virtues, the cardinal virtues, 
and so on,” Further interest is derived from the fact that none 
of the eight figures is represented as singing, but all as playing 
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instruments or dancing, The prominent and honored place given 
to representations of instrumentalists by placing them in the 
sanctuary suggests that, beyond the symbolism, they may have 
approved and cultivated instrumental music in the practice of 
psalmody. They well knew the scriptural passages describing 
the use made by David and others of instrumental accompani- 
ments to the psalms, 

Before the excavations of the Mediaeval Academy, the capi- 
tals were generally assigned by archeologists to the second 
quarter of the 12th century. A French group of historians in- 
cluding Deschamps rather arbitrarily dated the capitals from 
the same period, on the ground of their high plastic quality and 
splendor, which according to the French theory belongs to the 
12th rather than the 11th century. Both Heinrich Besseler’’ and 
Georg Kinsky"’ ascribe them to the middle of the 12th century, 
Schrade mentions Deschamps’ theory, assigning them to the 
period after 1120, and that of Arthur Kingsley Porter, according 
to which they were made before 1095, but takes no sides.” The 
findings of Kenneth Conant*® have definitely confirmed Porter’s 
theory, and it is now no longer possible to doubt that the capitals 
belong to the 11th century. The establishment of the earlier 
date serves to bring the problem into sharper focus, because it 
places them well before the Cistercian reform of the 12th cen- 
tury, and assures their place in the architectural period of the 
high Romanesque rather than inthe Gothic period, a fact that has 
rather decisive bearing on the musical aspect of the problem. 


III 


Since the other capitals around the ambulatory deal consist- 
ently in their iconography with such quaternities as the four 
theological virtues, the four cardinal virtues, the four seasons, 
and the four rivers and trees of paradise, it would be all but 
impossible to assume that a convincing interpretation could be 
made which does not fall into a sequential pattern. The theories 
advanced in the previous studies are at great variance, 

Pougnet™ starts off witha Pythagorean cosmology as a basis 
underlying his theory, namely, that God created the whole uni- 
verse with number, weights, and measure, and that the laws of 
music are valid also in architecture, painting and astronomy. 
Citing the Greek idea of the unity founded on the eight muses, 
the eight planets, and the eight strings of the lyre, he theorizes 
that the tones have as their significance, in general, the course 
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of human life, The word tonus in the inscriptions he consist- 
ently interprets as meaning mede, and he arranges the modes 
in the normal medieval order. He makes no attempt to con- 
nect the eight modes with the visual representations; on the 
other hand, in the discussion of each tone, his concepts are so 
inconsistent as to warrant complete rejection. 

Pouzet!® was the first to propose a liturgical connection for 
the tones, and he takes each musician to represent a personi- 
fication of one of the eight Tones*® of sacred psalmody, with the 
inscription explaining the symbolism, In his conception the 
Tones referred to are not the medieval modes but designations 
of the melodies on which the psalms and canticles of the liturgy 
are chanted, To illustrate this he quite arbitrarily quotes an 
oversimplified version of the eight Tones from the <Vespe- 
rale.> The complete series with proper variants can be found 
in the «Liber Usualis,>'” Next he attempts a subjective inter- 
pretation of the mood of each of the Tones, which is more re- 
vealing of the venerable Abbé’s emotional reactions than of the 
traditional concept of tonal ethos, The first and second, he 
finds, represent monotonie en majeur et mineur; the third, 
Vélan passionné; the fourth, tristesse; the fifth, la félicité suivie 
de la chute; the sixth, la grace pieuse; and the seventh and 
eighth, solennité, 

Pouzet next goes into the symbolism of the instruments de- 
picted in the sculptures, Finding that the first Tone is repre- 
sented by a young man playing a lute, he concludes that the lute 
was the prince of instruments, perhaps on the basis of the idea 
that one is a noble number, Schrade*® correctly points out that 
the lute as prince of instruments is a 16th-century notion, and 
since the publication of Pouzet’s article Karl Geiringer has 
shown the Cluny representation tobe the second oldest depiction 
of a lute in Western art.’” This makes the explanation quite un- 
tenable, Pouzet’s other interpretations, such as, for instance, 
the six strings representing the six sufferances of Christ as an 
explanation for the third Tone, are equally tenuous. 


IV 


In his approach to the problem Schrade disavows any con- 
cept of music as a subjective release of the emotions in the Ro- 
mantic sense, or of music as an entity in itself, and starts with 
music in the medieval sense as a science grouped with other 
branches of knowledge in the Quadrivium,” “The confirmation 
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we find at Cluny, since the inscriptions refer us to other histo- 
rical evidence to clarify the ethos of the individual tones.”"> As 
a method he proposes a dual research, first to find the sense 
of the inscriptions, then to analyze the sculptural representa- 
tions. Only when there is agreement between the two can an ex- 
planation be established, He starts with Pougnet’s assumption 
that the sequence represents the eight church modes, and then 
launches into an exposition of each along the line of quasi-Py- 
thagorean number theory. 

The first representation symbolizes the first uneven number, 
the unalterable, possessed of the property of nobility. Schrade 
quotes from the preface of Berno’s «Tonarius> (11th century) 
that one is not so much a number as it is a beginning, a source, 
the origin of all numbers, having neither middle nor end, Cor- 
roboration of this he findsin older Greek sources aswell as ina 
14th-century source which states that music stands for unity, 
the Church for unity, while both are derived from the divine un- 
ity. Above all, he finds, the figure represents “nobilitas,” which 
is closely related to the ethos of the ancient Dorian mode, Then 
he states that more than any of the others this is the closest to 
the medieval conception of the mode, and that it is allied to “mo- 
rositas” in ethos and stands in direct contrast to the excitement 
of the second tone. The youth of Cluny is a “iuvenis morosus,” 
as one sees from his facial expression, and this parallels the 
medieval ethos of the Dorian mode, which was “gravitas,” At 
the end he concludes that the symbolism of the lute is unsolved 
and thus fails to establish the connection of his number theory 
with the iconography of the instrument, 

Schrade finds the key to the second in the fact that it is per- 
sonified by a woman, the only one in the series, The connection 
lies in the number two, which is the first even number. Since 
two can be divided and altered, it is a weaker number and thus 
touches on the character of femininity. When this is contrasted 
with the first, we have the opposition between the masculine and 
feminine. The character of the first tone is philosophical and 
intellectual while the second is unconscious and intuitive. The 
first tone being the first authentic mode, this, then, is the first 
plagal mode. He cites Guido, who wrote that the chants in the 
second mode proceeded by broken steps or leaps. Moreover, 
according to the Greeks the second mode denoted enthusiams, 
which explains the mood of the dancing figure. If one infers the 
second cymbal in the missing hand of the dancer (see the plate 
found on page 36) the connection with number two is further 
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Schrade assumes that the figure for the third tone doubt- 
less represents David himself;* then he engages in a lengthy 
discussion of the problems this assumption raises, 2? He char- 
acterizes as highly improbable the notion that it could meana 
melody on the resurrection theme and criticizes Pouzet’s quoted 
melodies as superfluous and inadequate. The two big questions 
are: first, why is it precisely in the third tone that the resur- 
rection of Christ is presented; and second, what form must the 
personified tone take in order to convey the idea of the resur- 
rection? The fact that the lyre symbolizes the victory of Christ 
over the devil is insufficient; it must not only represent what 
happened to Saul through David’s playing, but first and foremost 
it must be an image of the redemption of the world through 
Christ. The cross is the symbol of redemption and the lyre in 
this representation is constructed roughly as a cross, It is also 
constructed of wood and the stretching of strings on its frame 
has a mysterious affinity to the figure of Christ on the cross.” 
Finally it is also the sign of love, an idea which comes from St. 
John Chrysostom’s <Apotheosis of Friendship.» Cassiodorus, 
Augustine, and Hilary of Poitiers are also cited to the effect 
that the psaltery was a symbolof the body of Christ stretched on 
the cross, Schrade then connects the third mode with the resur- 
rection of Christ by citing Boethius’ recounting of the Pytha- 
gorean legend of the lovesick youth, insensitive to all things, 
who stood up (hence the resurrection) when Pythagoras played 
a melody in the Phrygian mode, Schrade says: “This may have 
had an influence on Cluny; anyway it is not to be eliminated as a 
possibility.”* A further relation between the number three and 
the resurrection is found in the fact that Christ rose from the 
dead on the third day. 

For the fourth tone almostall of Schrade’s historical sources 
failhim.” Here he can find no number explanation except that 
four is twice two, and that the second and fourth tones have 
plastic similarity in that they both are representations of per- 
cussion instruments, while the numbers one and three represent 
strings. A 14th-century source, <Ars musica,» by Johannes 
Aegidius of Zamora, contains a representation of the Hypodorian 
mode close to the Cluny representation, and Johannes comments 
that the second tone is very heavy and provokes tears because 
it is in the meter of the miserable, as in the lamentations of 
Jeremiah.” Schrade thinks it quite probable that the sculptor 
of Cluny might have confused the fourth with the second mode. 
He further proposes that there is a sequential relation between 
the second, fourth and sixth modes in regard to their inner 
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character, This is difficult to accept since two is gay, four sad, 
and six pious, and while two and four show percussion instru- 
ments, six obviously depicts a stringed instrument. 

Since the second capital is badly mutilated, Schrade finds 
that it is impossible from this point onward to relate the words 
of the inscriptions to the plastic figures, Hence the evidence 
for the ethos of the last four tones can be derived only from the 
inscriptions themselves, Schrade finds the one for the fifth tone 
extremely puzzling. If it has a moral or ethical meaning it is 
undiscoverable either in number theory or in the traditional 
ethos of the mode.”” He finds the words “quisauis tumet” (he who 
would raise himself) denote a type of dualism that would discount 
the creation theory proposed in the two earlier French studies. 
On the basis of the mind-body dualism Schrade introduces the 
idea that the number five points to the five senses, the five win- 
dows of the soul through which, according to early Christian 
thought, came all joys as well as sorrows. This half condemna- 
tion of the five senses reflects a conflict between the knowledge 
of the good and the bad, both of which come through the senses, 
and the goalof life was to transcend the wickedand move toward 
the joys of the spirit, that is, symbolically from earthly to di- 
vine music, This he finds substantiated inan 1lth-century trea- 
tise by Hermannus Contractus, which states that “lidius” means 
“voluptosus;” hence for the ethos of this representation, he feels 
that the Lydian mode must be taken into consideration as a hy- 
pothesis, 

The sixth or Hypolydian mode according toa Carthusian trea- 
tise is the sign of “pietas,”*® and more than all other tones calls 
forth tears; hence it is related to the fourth tone. He infers the 
broken instrument to be a lute, thereby again bringing out the 
symbolism of the body of Christ on the cross and the casting out 
of evil spirits thus recalling the third tone, 

Number theory is again cited for seven, which Schrade finds 
connected with the sevenfold gifts of the Holy Spirit. In the plas- 
tic figure dancing feet can be recognized in spite of the damage. 
The formerly cited Carthusian treatise says the seventh tone is 
of a springing and active character such as one associates with 
the antiphons <«<Assumpta est Maria,>> and «In Civitate Dei.>” 
The apparent meaning is that the figure seems to be springing 
up as the heart springs up to receive the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

For the last representation Schrade finds the key in the num- 
ber eight, which in medieval thought meant variously the begin- 
ning of the new week; the octave consonance as the sweetest of 
all harmonies, just as the beginning of spiritual life is the 
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sweetest of all days; justice, according to Pythagorean number 
theory; and the eight beatitudes which develop from the four 
theological virtues, 

Schrade is completely convinced that numbers are the ex- 
planation of both the inscriptions as well as the representation, 
since in medieval theory, music is the concrete representation 
of number, He was, however, unable to finda numerical ex- 
planation for either the fourth or sixth tones, While his study 
is vastly more impressive than those of his predecessors, cer- 
tain weaknesses and inconsistencies areapparent, For instance, 
he is unable to establish a connection between the number one, 
and the lute in the first tone; he has to resort to an assumption 
that the artist confused the fourth for the second mode; and fails 
to find a numerical explanation for either the fourth or sixth 
tones, But above all his application of the medieval view of 
music as allied to mathematics is open to question as applied to 
this particular problem. That it is treated as such by many 
theorists and that it was studied as such in the Quadrivium is 
indisputable. However, this is a two sided question, and the 
practical side of medieval music and its performance-traditions 
in connection with the liturgy cannot be overlooked, More than 
anything Cluny was a center of practical music-making, as 
Schrade admits in the opening paragraphs of his study. The Clu- 
niacs were always noted, even after the reform, for placing 
great emphasis on the practice of psalmody. It has already been 
pointed out that many psalms were sung there daily, and it is of 
the greatest significance that Odo in his «Dialogus de Musica>> 
Says not a word concerning symbolism or philosophical theory. 
This treatise isa practical guide on how to construct the modes, 
how to insure correct intonation in choirs, how to keep them in 
rhythm and so on, 

Schrade’s historical eclecticism is open to question as a 
valid method for solving the Cluny question on the grounds that 
the great monastery was never noted primarily as an intellectual 
center, nor were the Cluniacs ateaching order. His study quotes 
sources ranging from ancient Greece and Rome through the 
early Christian period up to the 14th century. While these 
sources may have had an indirect influence, it is necessary to 
establish the fact that such sources were known at Cluny, and 
current in the thought of the 11th century, in order to depend on 
such evidence as conclusive, His assumption would make the 
Cluniacs out to be subtle dialecticians pondering every treatise 
on music since Plato, Indeed his study reads like an anthology 
of medieval theorists, and recalls G, K, Chesterton’s remark 
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that many people seem to be under the impression that every- 
body in the middle ages lived at the same time, 


wa 


The present study rests on the simple and demonstrable 
premises that Cluny was a center known for practical musical 
culture; that the 11th century date places the sculptures at the 
time of the high Romanesque in a century of overwhelming re- 
ligious belief and conviction the outward manifestation of which 
was the first Crusade, rather than ina later century devoted to 
Gothic scholasticism and intellectualism. It can be assumed 
with assurance that the monks of Cluny knew both testaments of 
the Scripture including the Psalms, and the great body of canti- 
cles and prayers contained in the liturgy. The facts that Cluny 
was on a pilgrimage route of great importance, and that the 
Popes lavished honors on it including the raising of several of 
its abbots to sainthood, indicate a close relation of the Cluniac 
and Roman traditions which would be reflected in their liturgies, 

The tones referred to in the Cluny inscriptions are taken 
by Pougnet and Schrade to mean the eight authentic and plagal 
modes of the Chant, In the present study as well as that of Pou- 
zet, they are regarded as referring to the melodic formulas of 
psalmody. The difficulty is partially attributable to the fact that 
medieval writers frequently used “modus” and “tonus” inter- 
changeably. The word “modus” does not occur in the inscrip- 
tions. To view the word “tonus” as a reference here to melodic 
formulas does not exclude a modal connection in reference to a 
mood or “ethos” associated with each Tone. Mode has always 
had an important bearing on mood, There were Tones, of 
course, in each of the eight modes for use in the Common and 
Proper of the Mass and Offices, varying according to the church 
calendar for different seasons and special feast days, The as- 
sumption here is that the Cluny inscriptions refer primarily to 
melodic entities which were of necessity cast in modal form, 
but do not refer to the medieval modal system as such, The 
modal hypothesis has not been demonstrated with any consistency 
by either Pougnet or Schrade, Like the Greeks, many medieval 
theorists attached a special ethos to each of the modes, The 
great importance of these inscriptions is that they are unique in 
doing the same for the Tones, giving a Special significance to 


each, 
The great body of medieval church music is found in 
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Missals, Antiphonaries, and Gradual Books, pointing to the over- 
whelming importance of the Mass and the Daily Hours, While 
the texts of psalmodic chants are derived for the most part from 
the Book of Psalms, the term psalmody does not refer only to 
the Psalter.°° The formulas varied widely in the 11th century, 
relative uniformity not being achieved until later. During the 
11th century the practice of troping was wide-spread, but the 
ancient eight tones with their beginnings connecting the Psalm 
with the preceding antiphon, the tenor or reciting tone, and their 
cadence formulas always remained as a basis. Samples of such 
formulas have already been quoted from Pouzet’s brief study. 

When it is borne in mind that these very basic formulas are 
greatly simplified, and that this study will show that itis far 
more probable that the Tones in the Cluny inscriptions refer not 
to those of the Offices but to those used in the chanting of the 
Mass which were far more complex, it will readily be seen that 
the problem is far froma simple one, This is especially dif- 
ficult as no extant Mss. of Cluny survive from before the Cis- 
tercian reform of the 12th century, Further, there is much 
variation in the preliminary sections of the Mass which precede 
the fixed Canon such as the Prefaces, Collects, Secret Prayers, 
as wellas the Post-Communions which varied for eachfeast day. 
Therefore the Cluny capitals may furnish valuable material in 
the history of liturgy as practiced there in the 11th century. 

Cluny inconography was notoriously subtle and riddle-like 
not only in these but in other inscriptions as well, The inscrip- 
tions are taken to be mottos which fall into the dramatic se- 
quence of moods in the unfolding of the sacred drama, If they 
could be shown to have poetic unity, the problem might be solved 
by tracing them to some literary source. Ina short appendage 
to his study Schrade states that he is indebted to Prof, Kluck- 
hohn of Vienna for the information that the “eight hexameters” 
of the inscriptions can be organized into a poem.” From this 
Schrade concludes that here is obvious confirmation of the as- 
sumption that the text with its musical allusions was the origi- 
nal source which influenced the sculptural design, While it is 
correct to assume that the ideas in the inscriptions must have 
preceded the plastic realization, it must be emphatically denied 
that the inscriptions can be unifiedinto a poem with any metrical 
consistency. This the reader may see for himself, 


Hic tonus orditur modulamina primus. 
Subsequitur ptongus numero vel lege secundus, 
Tertius impingit Christumque resurgere fingit. 
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Succedit quartus simulans in carmine planctus. 
Ostendit quintus quam sit quisquis tumet imus, 
Si cupis affectum pietatis respice sextum. 
Insinuat flatum cum donis septimus almum. 
Octavus sanctos omnes docet esse beatos. 


In the first place, no common rhythmic scheme can be dis- 
covered, The lines neither scan with any regularity nor rhyme. 
Furthermore there is one line with 16 syllables, one with 13, 
three with 14, and three with 15 in the following order: 16, 15, 
15, 14; 13, 15, 14, 14. 

In approaching the Cluny capitals as representation of the 
sequence and order of the Mass, it must be borne in mind that 
such representations were quite common. One of the earliest 
extant examples is believed to bean ivory book cover ofa Sacra- 
mentary dating from the Carolovingian Period. It was made for 
Bishop Drogo (826-855) and is now in the Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale.** Individual panels show the following: 1. the clergy rev- 
erence the altar on entering the church; 2. all are seated during 
the Epistle; 3. the bishop kisses the Gospel; 4. all stand during 
the Creed; 5. oblations: the bishop receives the bread at the 
parapet of the presbytery and presents it at the altar where a 
deacon hands him a cruet of wine; 6. the clergy bow before the 
altar while it is censed; 7. consecration; 8. the kiss of peace, 
9, communion, 

In the Cluny capitals the first panel is inscribed: “His tonus 
orditur modulamina musica primus.” (This tone is the first in 
the order of musical intonations) The figure is that of a young 
man of sad countenance seated and playing a lute. In the pre- 
liminaries of the Mass the celebrant and his attendants sing the 
words of the 43rd Psalm, the fourth verse of which is the Anti- 
phon “Introibo ad Altare Dei;” the text of which is: “Et introibo 
ad altare Dei; ad Deum, qui laetificat juventutem meam, Con- 
fitebor tibi in cithara, Deus, Deus meus: quare tristis es anima 
mea? et quare conturbas me?” (Then I will go unto the altar 
of God; to God who giveth joy to my youth. To thee O God, I 
will give praise on the harp: why art thou sad, O my soul? and 
why dost thou disquiet me?) 

It will be seen that this explains the number one by occupying 
first place at the beginning of the Mass just as the inscription 
reads: “this tone is the first in the order of musical inton- 
ations.” The verse of the Psalm alludes first to the approach to 
the altar, which explains the presence of the capital near the 
high altar of the church; and next to the joy of youth. The figure 
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quite clearly is that of a youth, and the words: “Why art thou 
sad,O my soul? and why dost thou disquiet me?” account for the 
sad countenance of Schrade’s “iuvenis morosus.” That he is in 
need of joy accounts for the approach to the altar of God, the 
source of all joy. Furthermore to crown the whole is the speci- 
fic allusion to his musical instrument in the words: “To thee, O 
God, my God, I will give praise upon the harp (“cithara” in the 
Latin Vulgate).” Early medieval treatises use “lyra” and “cith- 
ara” interchangeably,’ and many 11th-century sources use the 
word “cithara” as a generic term meaning any one of a variety 
of string instruments including forms of the lute. This theory 
further establishes the symbolism of the lute as chasing away the 
evil spirits soas to effect the transition from the sadness of the 
soul to the joy of God in the sense of David casting out Saul’s 
evil spirit and the symbolic victory of Christ over the devil, In 
short this explains everything that has heretofore remained un- 
explained, 

The second Tone is represented by the figure of a young 
woman dancing and playing on what all previous studies have 
assumed tobe the small metal cymbals known as the “acitabula.” 
Odo describes them as being made of brass, silver, or bronze 
and sounding with a smooth ring (“suavem tintinum”), The in- 
scription reads: “Subsequitur ptongus numero vel lege second- 
us.” (There follows the tone which by number and law is second.) 
After the opening Psalm of the Mass comes the Antiphon “ad 
Introitum” (literally, entering), which was sung by the chorus. 
This was also a psalm and is one of the variable parts of the 
Mass according to the church calendar. The «Liber Pontifi- 
calis> ascribes the origin of the Introit Psalm to Pope Celestine 
I in the 5th century: “Hic multa constituta fecit et constituit 
ut Psalmi David CL ante sacrificium psallerentur antiphonatim 
ab omnibus” (This establishes and fixes the Psalm of David 
Number 150 to be changed in the antiphon before the sacrifice.)™ 
The early allusion here to the 150th Psalm for the Introit is 
significant and is not to be overlooked as a possible solution to 
the iconography of the second Tone, especially since verses 3, 
4, and 5 mention musical instruments, specifically the “tuba,” 
“psalterio,” “cithara,” “tympano,” “cymbalis bene sonantibus,” 
and “cymbalis jubilationes,” the latter being translated as “high 
sounding cymbals” which would fit the instrument depicted here 
if it is a cymbal, 

However, another explanation seems more probable, In the 
first Reman <Ordo> we find that the practice was for the Schola 
Cantorum to begin the “antiphon ad introitum” when everything 
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was ready at the altar, When the deacons heard it the proces- 
Sional began with the celebrant attended by deacons, sub-deacons, 
acolytes, and singers all moving towardthe altar, A remarkable 
passage in the 68th Psalm reads: 


They have seen thy goings, O God; even the goings of 
my God, my King, in the sanctuary. 

The singers went before, the players on instruments 
followed after; among them were the damsels playing 
with timbrels (“tympanistrarium”), 

Bless ye God in the congregations, even the Lord, from 
the fountain of Israel.*° 


The appropriateness of this passage as a description of the 
Introit is hardly disputable. This Psalm is still prescribed for 
use on Palm Sunday, and there may bea possible connection here 
with the third Tone which follows in the series and which refers 
to the resurrection. The processional chants emphasize move- 
ment and progress, and the mood is livlier and more festive than 
in the stationary chants found in other parts of the Mass. Fur- 
thermore since they are more metrical than the other chants it 
is quite possible that percussion instruments such as the one de- 
picted here were used,” Since the Introit appears in the liturgy 
before the Mass of the Catechumens is begun, the joyous attitude 
expressed by the figure is not out of place. If the verses quoted 
from the 68th Psalm are intended by the artist, then the instru- 
ment would be atimbrel or small drum, and the other hand would 
be beating it either with or without some sort of drumstick, 
Schrade calls attention to this as a possibility. Further evi- 
dence pointing away from the two cymbals is the fact that the 
instrument is clearly attached to the woman’s waist by a thong, 
and if there were another cymbal there would surely be a second 
thong. Since there is no indication of this in the sculpture the 
evidence leans strongly to the single instrument making it more 
likely a small drum paralleling the verse of the Psalm. We thus 
have aclear liturgical explanation for the reason the second fol- 
lows the first numericaliy. The further allusion in the inscrip- 
tion to law probably refers to canon law .establishing the Introit 
as coming in this place in the order of the Mass. The reason for 
the figure being a woman is in reference to the young damsel 
playing on atimbrel, and the Psalm is a clear description of a 
procession thus linking it to the Introit. 

The inscription for the third Tone reads: “Tertius impingit 
Xpmque (Christumque) resurgere fingit.” (The third strikes, 
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Hic tonus orditur modulamina musica primus, 
. . . . . . . ’ 
“This tone is the first in the order of musical intonations.” 


Subsequitur ptongus numero vel lege secundus. 
“There follows the tone which by number and law is second.” 
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Tertius impingit Xpmque (Christumque) resurgere fingit. 
“The third strikes and represents the resurrection of Christ.” 


Succedit quartus simulans in carmine planctus. 


“The fourth follows representing a lament in song.” 
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and represents the resurrection of Christ.) The instrument here 
is a tvpe of lyre with a sounding, board which seems to point to 
Northern influence or origin and to resemble the Celtic form of 
the *chrotta” more closely than the ancient form of the classical 
lyre, The six strings shownin the representation is further evi- 
dence. It is safe to assume, however, that the instrument is to 
be taken as an 1l1th-century representation of the psaltery. 
There is little doubt that the symbolism is to be found in the 
rough resemblance of the psaltery pictured in the sculpture toa 
cross and that the stretching of the strings over the wooden 
frame represent Christ on the cross suffering for the redemption 
of the world. Schrade’s conviction that the figure actually por- 
trays David is quite doubtful. Representations of David especi- 
ally in Early Christian iconography are of David the shepherd 
along with Christ as the Good Shepherd, However the 11th-cen- 
tury representations were of King David and as such he was por- 
trayed as crowned, The connection with David is probably more 
subtle, and lies in the scriptural story of his casting out the 
evil spirit from Saul and that his lineal descendant Jesus, who 
was of the house of David, triumphed over death. The liturgical 
connection is to be foundin the section of the Mass following the 
Introit which begins with the Kyrie and goes to the Credo. Al- 
lusions to the number three can be found in both cases. In the 
Kyrie, Christ is mentioned in the Mass for the first time, and 
the first words “Kyrie eleison” are said three times in honor of 
God the Father, “Christe eleison” is said three times in honor 
of God the Son, and “Kyrie eleison” is said again three times in 
honor of God the Holy Spirit, thus alluding to the Trinity. In the 
Credo we find the words; “Et resurrexit tertia die.” (And the 
third day he rose again.) The Credo was a late comer into the 
Mass but it was prescribed for some masses in Roman Missals 
beginning with the year 1014. An additional connection with the 
allusion to the resurrection may possibly lie in the fact that the 
high altar around which the sculptures were grouped was dedi- 
cated to the Resurrection and Saints Mary, Peter, Paul and 
Stephen. We thus have more than sufficient evidence to estab- 
lish the connection of the instrument and its inscription. Any 
connection of the Phrygian mode as such with the resurrection 
seems highly improbable, therefore the inscription can only re- 
fer to some liturgical melody which “strikes and represents the 
resurrection of Christ,” These words of the inscription probably 
allude to either the Kyrie or Credo or both, 

The fourth figure represents a young man playing three 
chime-bells (“tintinabula”), In medieval times these were often 
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referred to as “cymbala.” This is in accordance with the fre- 
quent references in the psalms to cymbals. Bells as such are 
not mentioned in the Vulgate. This figure recalls the one at 
Chartres representing Music with a figure supposedly of Py- 
thagoras striking the bells with a hammer. The Cluny example, 
however, is halfa century earlier, The inscription reads: “Suc- 
cedit quartus simulans in carmine planctus.” (The fourth fol- 
lows representing a lament in song.) In Medieval Latin the 
word “planctus” usually denoted a funeral dirge or lament on the 
death of a distinguished person,*’ The explanation of this figure 
lies in the section of the Mass immediately following the Credo 
where the celebrant says “Dominus vobiscum” followed by the 
response “Et cum spiritu tuo” and the word “Oremus” which in 
turn is followed by a prayer by the celebrant “submissa voce,” 

The Prayers of the Faithful come at this point in older litur- 
gies, Ivo of Chartres (1040-1116) mentions their use in France 
in the 11th century. These prayers were for all classes of 
people living and dead, This section varied considerably ac- 
cording to different monasteries and cathedrals. Mgr. Duchesne 
believes the present Good Friday Collects, which are recited 
only once a year, to be the old Roman Prayers of the Faithful.*° 
One of the earliest English examples which dates from before 
the Norman conquest isa prayer for the souls of relations living 
and dead, reading in part: “And for all the souls of whom the 
bodies are buried in this church or in this churchyard and for 
all the souls in purgatory and for all Christian souls....”°° 
Then came the Psalm «De Profundis> which was followed by 
the prayer “Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine, Et lux per- 
petua luceat eis. Requiescant in Pace fidelium animo per mi- 
sericordiam Dei, Amen.” The prayer commemorating the liv- 
ing and the dead in present usage is similar but now occurs in 
the Canon and no longer before the Offertory:*® Momento etiam, 
Domine, famulorum...qui nos praecesserunt, cum signofidei, 
et dormiunt in somno pacis.” (Be mindful, O Lord, of Thy ser- 
vants who have gone before us with the sign of faith and who 
sleep the sleep of peace.) It is clear that in almost all of the 
older liturgies the prayers for the living and dead were said just 
before the oblations were placed upon the altar. The custom 
dated from the practice of the offerer actually bringing the ob- 
lations to the altar and mentioning the names of those “in whom 
he was interested; and especially the departed that they might 
rest in peace,” The symbolic reason for this prayer following 
the Tone depicting the resurrection is that Christ has led the 
way and the souls of the departed coming after him dwell in the 
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hope of resurrection, thus establishing a valid reason why this 
representation should appear fourth in the sequence, 

Unlike the first capital, the second, representing the last 
four Tones, is not arranged in panels, The figures appear in 
the corners with foliage in between, The capital is badly dam- 
aged and a part of the only remaining volute was found in the ex- 
cavation of 1928. The inscriptions are carved ina wide band 
running around the middle of the capital, The one for the fifth 
Tone reads: “Ostendit quintus quam quisq(u)is tumet imus.” 
(How low is fallen he who would raise himself.)*” This symbol- 
ism perfectly fits the Offertory. Like the Introit it accompanied 
action and was lively in style. This was the procession in early 
liturgies where the faithful brought actual gifts of bread and wine 
to the altar.*® The symbolism is that the gifts of humble bread 
brought by the faithful is to become the bread of angels (“panis 
angelorum”), Likewise the sinners who have “fallen low” by 
participating in the sacrament “would raise themselves up.” 
The words “Domine non sum dignus” (Lord, I am not worthy to 
presume to come to thy table) also fit. Thus they humiliate 
and offer themselves by the token of the substitutionary gifts in 
order to be raised with the Host by Christ Himself to partici- 
pate in His divinity (“eius divinitatis esse participes”). The 
celebrant here raises the gifts as a symbol of offering them to 
God, this being the only elevation known before the 12th century. 
The present second elevation just after the consecration dates 
from after the 12th century, The Cistercians, for instance, 
adopted it in the year 1215)*40"The Offertory prayer reads: 
Supplices te rogamus, omnipotens Deus: jube haec perferri per 
manus sancti Angeli tui in sublime altare tuum, in conspectu 
divinae majestatis tuae; ut quotquot ex hac altaris participatione, 
sacrosanctum Filii tui corpus et sanguinem sumpserimus, omni 
benedictione caelesti et gratia repleamur., (We humbly beseech 
thee Almighty God, to command that these our offerings be borne 
by the hands of Thy Holy Angel to Thine altar on high, in the 
presence of Thy divine Majesty, that as many of us that receive 
the most sacred body and blood of Thy Son by participating 
thereof from this altar may be filled with every heavenly bless- 
ing and grace,) 

The figure representing the fifth Tone is almost completely 
missing, It can be seen, however, that the feet are those of a 
leaper or dancer. The connection between the idea of leaping 
and dancing and the practice of psalmody can readily be seen in 
a passage from the second book of Samuel: “Michal, filia Saul 
prospiciens per finestram, vidit regem David subsilientem atque 
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saltantem coram Domino,” (Michal, Saul’s daughter, looked 
through the window and saw king David leaping and dancing be- 
fore the Lord.)*® Certain 1ith-century manuscript drawings 
representing the fifth Tone show a figure with arms upraised 
and with the feet in the same position as in the sculptured capi- 
tal, also in the attitude of the Offertory’* The prayer beginning 
“Sursum corda” (lift up your hearts), recited at the Offertory, 
also fits this symbolism; thus the figure according to this theory 
would be either one in an attitude of uplifting arms as in the Of- 
fertory, or an angel leaping from the ground in allusion to the 
above prayer, Two additional pieces of evidence fortify the Of- 
fertory theory. One is that the reference in the inscription to 
falling low possibly refers to the “preces in prostratione,” or 
prayers in prostration.*” The other is that of “Epiclesis,” the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit, which occurs at this point in early 
liturgies, Since the Holy Spirit is symbolized in the form of a 
dove, the connection with the fifth day of creation, when birds 
were made and the fifth Tone, should not be overlooked. 

“Si cupis affectum pietatis respice sextum.” (If you desire 
the mood of piety, harken to the sixth.) This allusion is to the 
sequence of prayers which come between the Offertory and the 
Communion after the oblations are on the altar and the washing 
of hands has taken place, This section begins with the words 
“Orates Fratres,” continues with the “Sanctus, Benedictus,” 
and includes the “Pater Noster,“ the tradition being that of pray- 
ing before the meal in accordance with Christ’s practice at the 
Last Supper of taking the bread and wine and giving thanks, The 
figure is playing a one-stringed instrument which could be aform 
of the monochord’*® if the artistis to be taken literally. However, 
since the string is wide enough to represent several strings, it 
could be taken with artistic license to represent a lute, The 
key to the iconography of this sixth Tone lies in the “Sanctus,” 
the words of which come from the vision of Isaiah which is so 
important to Christianity as the prophecy of the Messiah to 
come, He sees the Lord sitting on a throne high and lifted up, 
Above are seraphim each with six wings, two to cover their 
faces, two to cover their feet, and two with which to fly. One 
cries to the other and says: “Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Do- 
minus Deus Sabaoth, Pleni sunt coeli, et terra gloria tua.” 
(Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, The heavens and the earth 
are full of Thy glory.’® Frequent references are made in Isaiah 
to the singing of psalms with stringed instruments, and in the 
chapter immediately preceding the above occurs a passage: 
“Cithara, et lyra, et tympanum, et tibia, et vinum in conviviis 
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Ostendit quintus quam sit quisq(u)is tumet imus, 
“How low is fallen he who would raise himself.” 


Si cupis affectum pietatis respice sextum. 
“If you desire the mood of piety harken to the sixth.” 
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Insinuat flatu(m) cu(m) donis septimus almum. 
“The seventh makes the comforting spirit bearer of gifts 
to enter our hearts.” 


Octavus sanctos omnes docet esse beatos, 
“The eighth gives knowledge that all the saints are blessed.” 
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vestris.” (And the harp, and the viol, the tabret, and pipe, and 
wine, are in their feasts.)”° ‘ 

“Insinuat faltu(m) cu(m) donis septimus almum.” (The sev- 
enth makes the comforting spirit bearer of gifts to enter our 
hearts.) Pougnet, Pouzet, and Schrade all assume the meaning to 
be the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. These would be, then, the 
sevenfold spirit received at Confirmation: “Spiritus sapientiae 
et intellectus; spiritus consilii et fortitudinis; spiritus scientiae 
et pietatis; and spiritus timoris.” The assumption that seven 
gifts are meant is quite gratuitous, All that the inscription says 
is that the seventh is connected with gifts, not as referring to 
seven gifts, Now the word “donis” in medieval times was most 
often used to indicate the bread and wine which was donated by 
the faithful, which points to the Communion, and the Tone to the 
Communion chant, This is strengthened by the idea of entering 
the heart referred to in the inscription, the communion being the 
only one of the sacraments to do this directly. 

In the Apostolic Constitutions” we find the Psalm prescribed 
for the Communion was the 33rd, the third verse of which reads: 
“Cantate ei canticum novum: bene psallite ei in vociferatione.” 
(Sing unto him witha new song: play skillfully with a loud noise.) 
Also in the 150th Psalm we find the words: “Laudate eum in 
sono tubae,.” (Praise him with the sound of the trumpet.) As 
can be seen from the position of the hands the figure in the sev- 
enth Tone is playing a wind instrument, undoubtedly an 11th-cen- 
tury version of a “tuba.” In the inscription the “sinu” of “in- 
sinuat” refers symbolically to the breast, and there is also the 
allusion to the idea of the gifts entering our hearts because the 
Holy Spirit is invoked at the changing of the bread and wine 
(“donis”) into the body and blood of Christ. The word “flatum” 
also fits with the idea of the breath of new life entering the 
breast, recalling the classical Roman idea of the divine afflatus. 
The Greek concept of “pneuma” in the sense of breath denotes 
not merely breath as the symbol of life, that is, of spirit, but 
also life itself as contrasted to “soma” or body. There is, of 
course, the further philological identification of the word spirit 
with breath, Therefore what better symbol than a wind instru- 
ment could be used to illustrate the new breath entering the 
body? The 33rd as the Communion Psalm with its reference 
to playing “skillfully with a loud noise” would further confirm 
the trumpet idea, since the instrument in this representation 
would be louder than any of the previously depicted instruments, 
The position of the Communion in this liturgical sequence pre- 
serves the relationship of the seventh to the previous Tones. 
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The eighth figure is badly broken, but the inscriptionis clear: 
“Octavus sanctos om(nes) docet esse beatos.” (The eighth gives 
knowledge that all the saints are blessed.) This clearly indicates 
the Post-communion prayer and chant which deals with the in- 
tercession of the saints, asking that we, too, may come into their 
blessed company, 


---et intercedente gloriosa et immaculata Virgine Dei 
Genitrice Maria, cum beato Joseph eius sponso, ac 
beatis apostolis tuis Petro et Paolo, et omnibus sanc- 
tis.... (...And through the intercession of the glori- 
ous andimmaculate Virgin Mary, Mother of God, of her 
spouse, blessed Joseph, of Thy holy apostles Peter and 
Paul, and all the saints,...) 


It is natural that Cluny would have stressed a prayer of this 
type as the high altar was dedicated to the Resurrection, Mary, 
and Saints Peter and Paul. The third tone alluded to the Resur- 
rection, and this prayer names the saints to whom the high altar 
and church were dedicated, In the Sarum Missal stands a Post- 
Communion prayer for the feast of Saints Peter and Paul: “We 
have received, O Lord, the divine mysteries, anticipating the 
desired feast of thy blessed apostles Peter and Paul; grant, we 
beseech thee that we may be defended by those by whose rule we 
are governed,” All previously referred to studies, and all 
archeological works as well, unanimously assume this Tone to 
refer to the eight beatitudes, The only possible connection there 
can be is that there are eight beatitudes which is a coincidence 
rather than a reason, or that the word “beatos” in the inscrip- 
tion has been misunderstood, It specifically refers to saints, 
hence to the Intercession prayer. The octave is the last, having 
run the gamut so to speak, and the Post-Communion is the fi- 
nale of the Mass, thus substantiating still further the liturgical 
sequence of the sculptures and the Tones, 

In the literal sense of the inscriptions alone, we have started 
at a beginning, then followed it with what comes next by number 
and law. We have been told of the resurrection of Christ and 
prayed for those departed. Then we were reminded of how low 
those are fallen who would raise themselves, and in raising our 
hearts have been invoked to a mood of piety by listening to the 
sixth Tone, Thereafter we have felt the gifts of the comforting 
of the blessed saints with the eighth Tone, 

When this is combined with the symbolism of the sculptural 
representations, we find a logical description of a series of 
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events falling naturally into the following sequence. First we 
have approached the altar praising God with the cithara to ward 
off the evil spirit and to find joy. Next came the processional 
chant of the Introit, symbolized by the rhythmic percussion in- 
strument, Ina stationary chant we have heard of the resurrec- 
tion with an instrument representing the cross of Christ, and re- 
cited the Prayers of the Faithful with the tolling of bells. Next 
our hearts have been raised in a procession to the altar in the 
Offertory chant, symbolized by dancing feet, and recalled again 
to piety with a lute symbolic of the body of Christ. Then we have 
received the gifts and breath of new life at the altar, symbolized 
by an active figure with a wind instrument, and finally departed 
with the knowledge of the blessed saints, 

Can this chain of evidence, this highly coherent sequence 
be mere coincidence? When the incontrovertible evidence of 
the inscriptions, together with the symbolic meaning of the plas- 
tic representations with their attitudes, bodily postures, musical 
instruments with symbolic meaning, the character of the Cluniacs 
in the 11th century, all are taken into consideration, this theory 
must stand until disproved. 

These works represent a synthesis of the arts of sculpture, 
music, and literature combined with the subtle allegory of me- 
dieval symbolism, and as such their aesthetic excellence alone 
would assure them of timeless admiration. Is it possible, how- 
ever, to go beyond this and see if they reveal any factual in- 
formation which would shed light on medieval musical practices? 

From the sculptures an important distinction in character 
can be made between the stationary chants and the processional 
chants, The visual representations can be divided on the basis 
of whether the figures are moving or standing as in the second, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh Tones; or seated as in the first, third, 
sixth and eighth, It is partially on this basis that the liturgical 
connection can be established, and that the difference in plastic 
realization as well as mood can be accounted for. When this is 
done, the classification of instruments becomes clear, In the 
first, third, sixth which we have found to represent stationary 
chants the instruments are all of the stringed type.** Pougnet 
has said that it is impossible to visualize any instrument but an 
eight stringed lute for the eighth Tone, This theory would tend 
to confirm this conjecture. In the second, fifth and seventh 
Tones, which we have found to represent the processional chants, 
we have instruments of another class entirely, one percussion, 
one wind, as well as a dancer or leaper, These chants were the 
Introit, Offertory, and the Communion, and there were important 
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differences in both form, rhythmic accentuation, and melodic 
type for the active as opposed to the stationary chants, and that 
each had its special significance in 11th-century Cluniac liturgy 
can readily be seen, 

This naturally raises the question of the actual use of instru- 
ments in the liturgical practices of the middle ages. The allego- 
rical andsymbolic aspects of the instruments obscure the issue. 
However, if any conclusions at all are to be reached about this 
lost art of performance, they can come only through visual evi- 
dence found in manuscripts and in archeological sources such as 
this, Why do representations of instruments abound so univer- 
sally in medieval tonaries and psalteries, as well as in such 
sculptures as these, and inthe well-known examples at Chartres 
and at Santiago de Compostela? Inno other culture have mu- 
Sical instruments been merely decorative or purely symbolic. 

It is well known also that the citharoedic tradition did not 
die with the Roman Empire. When it is considered how the Ro- 
man church usage took over the Empire’s governmental struc- 
ture, legal forms, linguistic usages, architectural models such 
as the basilica, it is entirely reasonable to suppose, when sup- 
ported by such visual evidence as this, that the citharoedic 
tradition was transferred from accompanying individual singers 
to choruses, and that instrumental accompaniments were used a 
great deal earlier than has generally been supposed, It is a fact 
of considerable importance in this connection that Abbot Odo’s 
treatise is concerned so greatly with rhythmic problems, and 
that he grouped stringed instruments such as the cithara, psal- 
tery and lyre ina class he called “rhythmica.” It is therefore 
far more than a conjecture that such stringed instruments as 
depicted in these sculptures, which fall into this class, were 
used in pSalmody for pitch and rhythmic Support. If, as seems 
probable, the practice of troping was used at Cluny, then such 
instruments would have served a very practical purpose, It is 
further possible to conclude on this evidence that there were at 
Cluny eight distinct recitation formulas for the various parts of 
the Mass each capable of projecting a distinctive mood, and fol- 
lowing each other sequentially in the singing of the Mass, 

If we go from the letter to the spirit it is clear that these 
sculptures are highly expressionistic and full of both the motion 
and emotion typical of the high Romanesque style, They are 
representative products of atime capable of the fantastic energy 
associated withthe building of the next largest church in Christ- 
endom at Cluny in an incredibly short time, and of organizing 
the crusades, the first of which was preached by none other than 
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one of the monks of Cluny who became Pope Urban II, at the 
very time this church was being built, These sculptures be- 
speak indomitable energy, and a certain vigorous attitude in- 
dicative of a kind of emotional ecstacy in religious worship 
which would certainly have found reflection in their music. The 
exhortation for Christians to sing with the whole heart and with 
the whole mind is certainly reflected here. One of the other 
capitals seems to depict athletics with figures suggesting a 
boxer, a Swimmer, and a tumbler, Before the Cistercian reform 
Cluny was often referred to as a “spiritual gymnasium,” ™ 
Therefore knowing that the medieval cathedral abounded in the 
radiance of stained glass, illuminated manuscripts, painted 
sculptures, liturgical dramas, and miracle plays, can we con- 
tinue to think of its music as a monochromatic, one dimensional, 
purely melodic and arhythmic reflection of an other-worldly at- 
titude, ora concrete embodiment of Pythagorean number theory? 
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LE CHANSONNIER “Y”: 
RAGMENTS PROVENCAUX DU MANUSCRIT FRANCAIS 
DE LA BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE 


Istvan Frank 
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Quel dommage que Paulin Paris n’ait pas pu avoir raison 
lorsqu’il écrivait , il y a plus d’un siécle, 4 propos de ce manu- 
scrit: 


Ces fragmens et les suivans semblent écrits par un 
troubadour, 4 mesure qu’il les composoit. Ce sont des 
ébauches qui peuvent avoir leur intérét. 


Que de voeux seraient exaucés si nous pouvions retrouver 
la ne ffit-ce qu’une strophe autographe d’un troubadour du XIII®& 
siécle | En réalité, l’intérét de ces fragments, qui efit été capi- 
tal si le vieux mattre avait pu dire vrai, est plus modeste; ils 
n’en présentent pas moins des problémes curieux et embarras- 
sants. 

L’objet de notre publication est de déméler dans certaines 
parties chaotiques des textes provencaux ce qui est identifiable, 
de publier, avec l’ensemble, ce qui est resté inédit et de répon- 
dre aux questions qui se posent au sujet de ces feuillets en dé- 
sordre que les provengalistes désignent habituellement’ par le 
nom de Chansonnier Y,. 

Le manuscrit coté 795 (ancien 7192) du fonds francais de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale est un volume qui mesure 336 mm. de 
haut, 250 mm. de large et 62 mm. en épaisseur; sous une re- 
liure en maroquin rouge, portant sur les plats les armoiries 
de Louis XIV’, il contient 256 feuillets de parchemin, de 325 x 
236 mm. Hormis les 3 permiers feuillets, qui forment le chan- 
sonnier provencal, l’écriture, remplissant une justification de 
225 x 156 mm., sur deux colonnes, est du XIII® siécle; elle est 
francaise et elle nous a transmis des textes en francais.’ 

D’aprés les descriptions sommaires qui en ont été données, 
on pourrait croire que les fragments des dis feuillets de garde 
ont été transcrits en Italie, 4 des époques diverses, au cours 
des XIII€C, XIVE, et XVE siécles, et que ces feuillets sont venus 
s’ajouter, 4 une date indéterminée, au manuscrit frangais qui 
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est, assurément, du XIII& siécle. Or, sur tous les points, - pro- 
venance et composition de ces feuillets, date et lieu de trans- 
cription des fragments provengaux, - nous croyons devoir mo- 
difier les renseignements fournis par nos devanciers, 

Nous examinerons rapidement la composition du manuscrit 
et la langue du chansonnier, Pour simplifier notre exposé, nous 
désignerons, dans les pages qui suivent, par manuscrit les 
feuillets 11 et suivants, et, provisoirement, par chansonnier 
les premiers 10 feuillets. 


LE MANUSCRIT 


Le manuscrit contient deux chansons épiques : celle du: Che- 
valier au Cygne’, par Renaut (fol. 11 4 98a), et le renouvelle- 
ment fait par Graindor de Douai de la Chanson de Jérusalem 
(fol. 99a 4 256c, fin). Il appartient donc a cet ensemble fe re- 
cueils qui renferme les poémes du Cycle de la croisade® , nar- 
rant la geste de Godefroy de Bouillon, ses origines, ses en- 
fances, ses hauts faits : la prise d’ Antioche et celle de Jéru- 
salem, 

Deux mains ont collaboré a la transcription de ces textes, 
La premiére, d’une belle écriture posée, réguliére, en carac- 
téres fins qui paraissent remonter au milieu du XIII® siécle, a 
copié le texte des feuillets 11 4 70 v°, soigneusement vergés, 
comprenant 2 colonnes par page, toujours 40 lignes par colonne 
et un vers par ligne. Au fol, 71, la seconde main prend la 
suite et continuera jusqu’a la fin du manuscrit, d’une écriture 
moins réguliére, plus rapide, aux traits plus épais, employant 
davantage d’abréviations, vergeant ses feuillets d’une facon dif- 
férente que le premier scribe’ , comptant indifféremment de 34 
a 40 lignes par collone ou les fins de vers ne coincident parfois 
pas avec:les fins de ligne. Son écriture de clerc, de la seconde 
moitié du XIII siécle, montre le type bien connu de celles qui 
ont transcrit 4 cette époque bon nombre de livres d’études’, 
Aux différences qui opposent les habitudes du second scribe 
a celles du premier s’ajoute encore, sous la plume de celui-ci, 
Yornementation des lignes qui se trouvent en téte de certaines 
colonnes’ : des hastes s ’allongent dans la marge supérieure, se 
chargent de diverses fioritures qui s’entrelacent a l’occasion. 

Méme dualité dans la décoration coloriée du manuscrit. Le 
premier initialiste, quia travaillé jusqu’au fol. 106 v°, est un 
maitre de son art, les filigranes serrés qu’il brode sur ses let- 
trines attestent un goiit stir, des doigts experts et habiles, En 
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dehors des initiales courantes*® qui marquent les débuts de 
laisse, il a dessiné 11 lettrines**. Son successeur essaie de 
Vimiter, a partir du fol, 107 : il n’y parvient que fort imparfaite- 
ment dans ses 5 lettrines’* et se contente de motifs rudimen- 
taires pour décorer ses initiales. 

Il semble comme si les enluminures, 4 fond doré et 4 sept 
couleurs, qui ne se trouvent qu’a partir du fol. 119 v°, étaient 
destinées 4 compenser 1l’absence de l’art du premier initialiste : 
elles se présentent sous la forme de 7 tableaux et de 7 initiales 
historiées**. 

Les 23 cahiers qui composent ce manuscrit sont formés 
pour la plupart de 6 feuilles doubles; on en trouvera les détails 
dans la note ci-dessous”, Si l’on confronte la division en ca- 
hiers avec les données précédentes, on constate (1) que le tra- 
vail du premier scribe se termine avec la fin du VI® cahier; (2) 
que le jointure des deux poémes se place a l’intérieur d’un ca- 
hier, du IX®; (3) que l’activité du premier initialiste prend fin 
avec le méme IX® cahier’®; (4) que la composition des cahiers 
est réguliére jusqu’au méme cahier IX, irréguliére 4 partir 
du X&, 

Quels sont les rapports entre le manuscrit et les feuillets 
qui le précédent? 

Le contenu de ce groupe de 10 feuillets se décompose a son 
tour en deux sections : les fol. 1 4 3 sont occupés par le chan- 
sonnier provencal, que nous laisserons de cété pour |’instant; 
le fol. 4 est vide; les fol. 5 4 10 renferment divers textes fran- 
cais qui se succédent dans l’ordre suivant : 


“19 «Chevalier au Cygne,> trois laisses du début, au fol. 
5c-d, 
~ 2° un “salut d’amour” anonyme’, fol. 6a-7a, 

3° le dit de <Blanchefleur et Florence,» appelé aussi le 
«<Jugement d@amour*”,>> fol. 7Tb-10a, si 

4° le Dit de Droit, par Le Clerc de Voudoi , fragment, fol. 
10a, 


Les colonnes 10b-c-d sont vides, 

L’écriture est celle de laseconde main du manuscrit : ce fait 
est mis hors de doute par la présence au fol. 6, col. b, d’une téte 
de colonne aux hastes développées et ornées de la maniére que 
nous avons décrite plus haut’. 

L’ornementation de ce groupe de feuillets est également 
identique 4 celle du manuscrit : au fol. 5 v®° (Chevalier au 
Cygne), il y a une enluminure et trois lettrines filigranées qui 
sont l’ceuvre fine du premier initialiste. 
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Parmi les quatre textes cités, le premier nous frappe dés 
Vabord : c’estun fragment du méme poéme qui constitue la pre- 
miére partie du manuscrit, Il importe de préciser que ce frag- 
ment donne les trois premiéres des quatre laisses introduc- 
toires*® par lesquelles le jongleur attire l’attention de son pub- 
lic; le texte intégral qui commence au fol. 11 débute par la qua- 
triéme laisse liminaire. Visiblement, le fragment sert 4 com- 
pléter le début du poéme, 

Voila donc établi que six sur les dix feuillets qui nous inté- 
ressent ici au premier chef font partie du méme fond que le 
reste du volume, Nous nous empressons d’ajouter que l’en- 
semble des dix feuillets ne forme qu’un seul cahier, qui appar- 
tient, par conséquent, tout entier au Nord de la France et au 
XII®& siécle et ne provient pas de 1’Italie, 

Ce cahier comprenait 4 l’origine 6 feuilles doubles dispo- 
sées comme suit : 


position originale foliotage 
des feuillets actuel 


=of= feuillet perdu 
1 fragments provencaux 
2 id, 
3 id, 
4 vide 
- feuillet perdu’ 
4) Chavelier au Cygne 
6 salut d’amour 
7 Blanchefleur et Florence 
8 
9 
0 


COMO mMOA DUK WN HE 
Nl 


id., suite 
id,, suite 
Dit de Droit, 


Cette disposition des textes et l’emplacement des trois 
tranches du «Chevalier au Cygne> en particulier peut paraftre 
étrange : d’abord, au milieu d’un cahier, les trois premiéres 
laisses, suivies de morceaux étrangers au poéme, - sans doute 
des morceaux de remplissage destinées 4 achever le cahier, - 
de la main d’un scribe de la seconde moitié du XIII€& siécle; 
ensuite, huit cahiers de texte, représentant le gros du poéme, 
diis 4 un copiste plus ancien; enfin, la suite du poéme est ajoutée 
par le plus jeune scribe. 

Les différents détails que nous avons exposés jusqu’ici per- 
mettent de reconstituer de la fagon suivante la genése de ce 
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manuscrit, Il y avait au commencement une copie du «<Cheva- 
lier au Cygne,>> incompléte au début et a la fin, s’étendant sur 
huit cahiers de six feuilles doubles, ot seul le travail du copiste 
était fait : rubriques, initiales, enluminures manquaient, A une 
époque, ou, du moins, 4 une étape postérieure, un scribe a con- 
tinué ce texte en lecomplétant par la «Chanson de Jérusalem.>> 
Puisant 4 une source que nous ne cherchons pas 4 déterminer 
ici, ce second scribe a complété également le début de son 
poéme, en transcrivant les trois premiéres laisses (qui y man- 
quaient) sur la face intérieure 4 gauche d’une feuille double. 
Tout cela nous parait clair, mais voici qui l’est moins. II lui 
eiit Eté loisible de plier sa feuille de facon 4 mettre page rem- 
plie en regard du fol. 11 actuel, et d’insérer entre les feuillets 
6 et 7 autant d’autres qu’il en voulait pour feuillets de garde; 
nous aurions alors aujourd’hui, aprés un nombre indifférent de 
gardes, le série suivant : [1] fol. x (ancien 7, actuellement 5) 
verso, <Chevalier au Cygne,» laisses I 4 III - [2] fol. y (actuel 
11) recto, laisse IV et suivantes™ - etc. Au lieu de cela, ayant 
formé un cahier de 6 feuilles, avec les (anciens) fol. 6-7 au 
centre, il en a rempli la seconde moitié en copiant les trois 
autres textes francais que nous avons indiqués. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, le volume était constitué dans l’ordre que 
nous lui connaissons aujourd’hui, - moins les fragments pro- 
vencaux, bien entendu, - au moment ot est intervenu le pre- 
mier initialiste, suivi des autres décorateurs, 

Si la formation du manuscrit telle que nous venons de la re- 
constituer est plausible, nous ignorons les étapes successives 
de son histoire jusqu-au jour ou, acheté a un inconnu sous le 
régne de Louis XIV”, il entra 4 la Bibliothéque du Roi pour ne 
plus la quitter, 

C’est ici, dans hiatus qui sépare pour nous sa naissance 
(que nous entrevoyons) et son séjour 4 la collection ot il est 
conservé (période qui n’a plus rien d’intéressant 4 nous révé- 
ler) que se place 1’époque et le lieu ot le manuscrit a accueilli 
sur ses trois premiers feuillets vides le chansonnier Y, que 
nous examinerons maintenant de plus prés. 
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Pour désigner les sept colonnes du texte provengal, nous 
emploierons dans Vexposé qui suit les lettres majuscules de 


AAG. 
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Les différents fragments se trouvent répandus sur les trois 
feuillets sans aucun plan précongu. Au fol, 1, recto et verso, 
ils sont disposés sur deux colonnes, de longueur inégale et rem- 
plies au hasard, aprés une certaine régularité au début; au fol. 
2, recto et verso, les textes sont copiés a longues lignes, con- 
tenant A peu prés deux vers, les strophes détachées; au fol. 3, 
seules les colonnes de gauche sont remplies, avec au recto un 
vers, au verso deux vers 4 la ligne. 

On a impression, de prime abord, de pouvoir distinguer 
plusieurs mains, La premiére, d’une écriture posée, n’a tracé, 
sur la col. A, que deux suites de 15 et de 16 vers, La deuxié- 
me, dont les caractéres ressemblent aux précédents mais sont 
plus grands et plus épais, a transcrit une seule strophe en haut 
de la col. B. La troisiéme est celle qui, d’une écriture cur- 
sive” a écrit un couplet aubas de la col.B et le suivant 4 la col. 
C. Le reste, une strophe ajoutée sur la marge inférieure de la 
col, A, ainsi que la suite des col. C et D est probablement, les 
col. E 4 G certainement, de la quatriéme main. Telles sont du 
moins les apparences, 

D’aprés la nature des morceaux, on peut établir cinq sec- 
tions:: [1] les deux suites de 15 et de 16 vers dues 4 la pre- 
miére écriture (col. A); [2] le reste du fol. 1, recto et verso, 
comprenant des strophes éparses (col. A aD); [3] au fol. 2, le 
texte intégral de deux piéces bien connues par ailleurs (col. E 
et F); [4] fol. 3, recto, un morceau en frangais (F bis); [5] fol. 
3, verso, un sirventés suivi de deux fragments courts (col. G). 

La multiplicité apparente des mains et la diversité des fa- 
cons dont les fragments sont copiés ont pu suggérer qu’ils l’ont 
été A des dates successives, comprises, a-t-on dit’’, entre le 
XII® et le XV® si€cle, Or, outre que l’encre employée”’ 4 la 
transcription de ces textes ne montre pas de variations nota- 
bles, l’examen philologique exclut une telle hypothése, 

Que contiennent-ils, en fait, ces fragments? 

Leur série s’ouvre par les compositions de Peire Cardenal, 
et d’abord [col. A] par premiére strophe (8 vers, 4 partir de 
“Touz temps”) d’un sirventés, suivie immédiatement du début 
(4 vers, 4 partir de “Tout le mond”) d’une autre piece et de 3 
vers (“Que en uey”) d’une troisiéme.”? Ce qui est remarquable 
dans cet assemblage de 15 vers extraits de trois compositions 
différentes c’est qu’a la lecture ils ne donnent pas une impres- 
sion d’incohérence et de discontinuité. Cette maniérede combi- 
ner des éléments de provenance si diverse pour les présenter 
comme un texte suivi est un phénoméne unique dans les manu- 
scrits des troubadours. Nous y reviendrons 4 l’instant. 
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Les morceaux suivants sont également de Peire Cardenal: 
deux strophes d’un quatriéme sirventés (“Anis ne ui”), puis, 
ajouté sur la marge inférieure, un autre couplet de la méme 
piéce {“Heu en say”); [col. B] une strophe d’un cinquiéme sir- 
ventés (“Our ez uengut”), un vers et demi d’entre ceux qu’on a 
déja lus précédemment (“Tout le mond”), ensuite un groupe de 
7 vers (“Maint ric home”) tirés de la premiére piéce et com- 
binés de la maniére bizarre que nous venons de noter : les vers 
17-18 du texte original sont suivis des vers 11-13 et 15-16, 
Méme procédé [col. C] dans un groupe, également de 7 vers 
(“Mons enemis”), qui combine les vers 8-9 et 11-14, apparte- 
nant 4 deux strophes différentes d’une sixiéme chanson de P, 
Cardenal, et dans un autre groupe (“A tote gens”), d’une lon- 
gueur identifique, fait A ’aide des vers 48-50, 4-6, 8 et 24 d’un 
sirventés, d’auteur incertain. Viennent ensuite, pour terminer 
la série des fragments épars, 5 vers de Folquet de Marseille 
(Qui), une strophe d’un autre troubadour (Heu) et deux mor- 
ceaux courts anonymes qui sont des unica. Au fol. 2 [col. E], 
on lit une chanson pieuse de Falquet de Romans et [col. F] la 
célébre chanson des souhaits de Pistoleta; au fol. 3 [col. F 
bis], un morceau en francais; enfin [col. G], un sirventés 
mutilé que l’on ne’ connait que par ce seul manuscrit, terminé 
par deux tornades tirées de deux sirventés de Peire Cardenal, 
mentionnés précédemment. 

Les morceaux composites méritent une attention spéciale. 
Ils ne s’expliquent que par une notation de mémoire, d’une 
mémoire défectueuse. Nous en avons signalé quatre ou cing 
exemples”’ et nous constatons que ces exemples sont de trois 
écritures différentes. [Il devient dés lors impossible d’attri- 
buer 4 trois scribes, dont l’activité se situerait 4 des inter- 
valles de plusieurs générations, cette fagon particuliére et 
particuliérement inexacte de reproduire les textes, 

Il n’est guére plus recommandable de supposer une source 
commune 4 laquelle auraient puisé les trois ou quatre copistes 
successifs, source qui aurait contenu ces fragments sous leur 
forme composite: comment concilier cette hypothése avec les 
dates auxquelles ona attribué les écritures? Est-il possible 
que cet original se soit trouvé prés du manuscrit du «<Che- 
valier au Cygne> au cours de trois siécles et que par trois 
fois, mettons en 1290, en 1350 et en 1410, des scribes aient eu 
Vidée d’en tirer des fragments divers pour les transcrire sur 
les premiers feuillets de ce manuscrit ? Non, cela ne se sau- 
rait soutenir. Il sera donc prudent, en tout état de cause, de 
réduire sensiblement les limites chronologiques des différentes 
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écritures, car Vunité de tout cet ensemble de fragment, cette 
curieuse unité dans le disparate, est indéniable. 

L’image d’homogénéité que nous offre ce désordre est cor- 
roborée par l’examen linguistique de nos textes. Copiés dans 
le Nord, il est normal qu’ils contiennent, sur un fond provengal, 
de nombreux éléments francais. Dans les caractéres dialectaux 
de ces derniers, nous pourrons trouver de précieux indices sur 
leur lieu de copie. 

Les négligences de transcription banales sont nombreuses : 
omissions du tilde (1), de la cédille (2), et de lettres (3), lettres 
et jambages erronés (4), etc. 

(1) Omission de tilde: mo [n] tar A 8, mer [m] amantA 
12, me [n] congier A 19, ue [n] cut C 16, qua [n] t El, bla 
[n] c F 1, promete [n] t F 7, co [m] pagnons F 17, Loure [n] ¢ 
F 18, mo [n] F 19, trua [n] d G 20; signes d’abréviation super - 
flus: vn A 32, 35, E 24, 26, F 19, gent C 12, dan C 22, tant D 7, 
‘temps E 19, F 9, cum E 24, Sallamon F 5, gens F 10, meglours 
F 18, ont F bis 14, entencion F bis 21, que F bis 29, deshonre 
G 10, semana G 22, 

(2) Omission de cédille: ayco A 3, uestic A 9, enbraxac A 9, 
menconges B 16, apessac E 1, heritac E 3, nac E 7, eslaissac 
E 9, [e] scarnic E 14, desmesurac E 24, plac E 24, las E 25, 
doucor E 31, aico G 30; cédille superflue: France B 1, cointance, 
bonbance B 4, ¢ciuada F2, comence F bis 5, entengion F bis 21, 
drece F bis 23, 

(3) Omission de lettres: ma [in] te (cf. E 17) A 5, fla [i], 
rant A 29, [a] cointance B 3, chant [an] C 23, se [r] uir E 2, 
p [ecc] ag E 15, aiques [t] E 19,e [a] ges F 2,uo [1] ges F 19, 
uollonta [t] G 21, le [a] utag G 25, 

(4) Lettres erronées: cam (c’om) A 7, parfant (parfont = 
preon) A 8, villonia (vilania) C 17; desgagas (desgages) A 34, 
sadar [s] (s’aders) A 34, par que (per que) C 18; meu (mou) 
E 7, sel (sol) E 15; asit (asir) A 1; enbraxac (enbragac) A 9, 
vegeir (vezer) A 29, Jambages fautifs: uist (iust) A 15, anis 
(ains) A 16, aux (anz) A 29, tortirier (torturier) A 31, tein (ten 
[ou tien ?]) C 6, senfis (S’eu fis) C 22, om (on) F 14, Autres 
erreurs graphiques: est (et) A 1, om de none (e d’anona) B 2, 
sourt enuers (sSobrevers) B 17, pardit (partit) C 20, Bete (? + 
seste ?, cest) C 26, lo louc (’aloc) E 3, fauc (feu) E 3, qui en 
(qui-m \F 3, sentante (setenta) F 10, que enseguessen (que-m 
Saenaneeh F 14, en (‘m) F 20, parueenga (parvenca) G 23, ras- 
cais (rascas) G 31, 

Les traits dialectaux insolites au Midi ou particuliers au 
Nord sont également fréquents, 
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Pour ce qui concerne le vocalisme, a final atone est rendu 
souvent par e (1), o par ou, non seulement au cas de o fermé 
(2), mais aussi dans quelques cas de o ouvert (3) et méme de 
au (4) qui ailleurs peut étre représenté par o (5); les autres 
diphtongaisons propres au Nord aménent ei, oi 4 la place dee 
fermé provencal (6), ie de e ouvert (7), ue de o ouvert (8); a 
Suivi d’une consonne nasale simple devient ai et se confond 
avec e dans la méme position (9); ei provencal peut passer 4 
oi (10), e suivi de nasale implosive, 4 a nasal (11), 

Quant au consonantisme, c devant a peut se palataliser en 
ch (12), limplosif se vocaliser (13), de méme que p (14), etc. 
(15). On notera aussi la graphie -z pour -s final (16). 

Un fait surprenant et qui, en dépit de toutes les graphies 
frangaises, temoigne chez le copiste du Nord d’une certaine 
familiarité avec le phonétisme du Midi, est la conservation de 
a partout ou, libre et accentué, il a passé a4 e dans les parlers 
“septentrionaux (17). Z 

(1) e pour a final atone: mainte A 5, E 17, malle A 6, houre 
A 11, F 9, uie A 15, caure, coure (cora) A 22, age (aia) A 23, 
B 3, 4, fore A 33, dige A 36, france B 1, semone B 1, abondance 
B 2, [a] none B 2, [a] cointancge B 3, paure B 3, persone B 3, 
bonbance B 4, face B 5, dezapone B 7, mengonges B 16, tote C 7, 
F 6, 10, vergogne C 12, aime C 25, ousse (ausa) C 25, gardent 
C 28, come E 7, sache E 21, poisse E 22, vaches F 2, aige (aiga) 
F 4, doce F 4, mesure F 5, colpe F 8, se (n) tante F 10, cointe 
F 13, gaie F 13, celles F 20, deurie G 11, laglisse (la gleiza) G 
19, trobe,G 26. De méme pour a protonique: fausemen B 11, 
feras E 12, obreras E 16, trestout (trastot) F 19, danemant 
(damnamen) F 20. Graphie inverse: draitura G 5, 

(2) ou pour o fermé accentue: tout, touz, toute Al, 4, 9, 
10, 31, B 8, D1,‘E 2, 3, 5, 9, 20, 29, F 6, 9, 10, 12, 17, 19, iour 
A 10, D2, F 2, 14, G 22, houre A 11, F 9, soubre A 11, soul A 
36, F 19, maiour B 5, traffegadour B 5, dous B 15, F 10, cour 
C 11, prou C 5, 6, F 2, 15, nour C 13, E 31, amour C 27, ricour 
E 4, meglour E 23, F 19, dollour E 28, emperaour E 29, rous F 
1, four F 14, pegour G 14, gollous G 17, labour G 22, 23, erour 
G 28, follour G 19, pastour G19. Pour o atone: soubreuersat A 
11, pouges F 6, 19, 20, troubas F 15, soubrar F 16, ou (conjonc- 
tion) A 3, 21, 22, C 23, F 18, G 9. 
~ (3) ou pour o ouvert: cour B 16, hous (ops) C 8, tourt D 5, 
mourt E 20, pout E 25, F 12, G 28; cf. lou (loc) B 15. 

(4) ou pour au: ousse (ausa) C 25, pou (pauc) C 25, our E 
10; Loure [n] ¢ F 18. 

(5) o pour au: leotat A 5, parole A 25, honit (aunit) G 10. 
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Graphie inverse: saurtis A 6, traitaurz A 15, caure A 22, vaul- 
lent (volon). D7; ,paour, (représente sans ,doute:laianmestans 
caise poor pour paor) C 26, 

(6) ei, ou pour e fermé provengal: ueir A 2, 22, 37, uegeir 
(vezer) A 29, pareir A 30, fei A 34, deueir A 36, corteys C 5, 
geys C 6, aueir E 10, crei G 15; foys A 6, falleois (Gales) A 17, 
feisseois (fezes) A 18, moy C 3. 

(7) ie pour e provengal: riens A 25, siecle E 4, 19, G 28, 
bien E 12, sostient E 16, deuient E 17. Inversement, on a-er 
pour -ier dans latiner A 20, fruiter A 27, mester A 35, chaual- 
ler F 8; cf, Per’ (Piere Peire) F 18, 

(8) ue pour o ouvert provencal: puet A 24, C 16, E 10 (cf 
pouet G 6, 9), muer E 17, 

(9) ai pour a, e suivis de m, n: aime C 25, uillain D 6, plain 
Ged al Tel 8e 

(10) oi pour ei provengal: uoyre B 11, roy E 29, 

(11) an pour en provencal: crexant A 10, prant A 12, mer 
[m] amant A 12, antendre A 21, sans (sens, senes) E 11, plais- 
sant F 13, danemant (damnamen) F 20, pangenar (penchenar) G 
31 

(12) ch pour c devant a: chadel (capdel) A 12, trenchas B 15, 
chacun C 9, E 6, F 2, 14, chant [an] C 23, chaitis E 12, vaches 
F 2, chastel F 3, chaualler F 8, 14. 

(13) limplosif vocalisé: faus A 13, E 19, G 20, auz A 14, 15, 
leauz A 14, F 6, fausemen B 11, leiaus C 7, veus (velhs) F 9, 
faussura G 2, figlous (filhols) G 4, 24, faussa G 12, le [a] utac 
CiA5: 

(14) p implosif vocalisé dans trou (trop) A 36, G 22. 

(15) c final tombe dans enemis C 1, amis C 2, ami C 24, noté 
par ch dans rich C 3, 6; f tombé dans chaitis (caitius) E 12, cf, 
vif (viu) E 11. L’occlusive finale est notée par la sourde dans 
mond A 9,B 8,10, C 10, F 19, gard C 2, 27, E 27, 21, grand C 2, 
larg F 7; fond (font “fontaine”) B 17; greg A 17, amig C 4, trob 
Cito: 

(16) -z pour -s: atrez A 3, ez A 4,9, B1, auz A 5,6, 13 14, 
15, fauz A 13, los A 13, leauz A 14, autrez C 13, lez E 3, pluz 
E 11, figlouz G 24. Cf. dezapone B 7. 

(17) e pour a libre accentué est ailleurs le phénoméne le plus 
banal dans les textes provencaux copiés dans le Nord. Le seul 
exemple qu’on en trouve ici, passer E 28, est peut-étre une 


simple erreur de lettre comme nous en avons signalées au oI, 
2s 


Dans la conjugaison, on observe le maintien du -t final des 
troisiémes personnes (1) et, 4 cété d’autres formes francisées 
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(2), cette 3© personne du verbe “avoir” 4 V’indicatif présent : 
ait pour a; de méme, aint pour an (3). 
- Parmi les formes que revét Varticle, il convient de relever 
deux variantes de lo : lou et le (4); les composées du masculin 
peuvent vocaliser leur 1: au, aus, etc. (5), dans la morphologie 
pronominale, nous notons l’adjectif suy pour siey (6) et dans les 
invariables (7), la particule de négation qui offre ces formes 
non provengales : ne, ni (8), ce dernier avant parfois le sens 
de n’i, c’est 4 dire no-i (8), 

(1) -t final 4 la 3€ pers., sing, et plur, (avec affaiblisse- 


ment de la voyelle finale au plur.): descayt A 5, dexent A 8, 
fait A 18, 28, 30, E 24, uout (vol) A 21, conoist A 26, 27, est A 


26, B 8, C 29, E 6, 7, 8, 18, 19, 20, uolent B 12, font (fan) B 13, 
plait C 18, gardent E 28, ausent G 30. 

(2) Formes francisées de la conjugaison: feisseois (fezes) 
A 18, dit (ditz) A 22, poura (poira) C 9, temen (temon) C 11, 
trouai (trobei) C 22, fu (fo) D 1, sache (sapcha) E 21, poisse 
(posca) E 22, troberen (troberon) E 29, prion (pregam) E 31, 
agon (ajon = aiam) E 32, fus (fos) F 17, ayma (amet) G 31; cf, 
dey (deu) E 5, 18, ageren (agron) E 30, 

(3) Formes particuliéres: ait (a) A 20, 25, B2, aint (an) 
C 3; agem (em) C 13; eis (es, 2© pers. sing.) E 13. 

(4) Article masc, sing,: lou A 31, B 7, C 9,E 23, 30; le A 9, 
28, B 8, C 12,D6,E 8,F 19; cf. les (los, -ls) B 14, el (aprés -e) 
BOP2..31 Fly’ ie “te ep 

(5) Composés: au (al) A 29, D 1, auz (als) A 6, 13, 15, eus 
(e-ls) C 1; cf. des (dels) F 18. 

(6) Pron, pers.: lour (lor) G 15, 21, 26, 32; neutre: ceu 
(so) E 8. Démonstratifs: aichel A 35, aicel A 8, B 4, aiquel C 
13, aychest B 10, aiquest [t] E19. Adj. poss.: mes (mos) F 
10, suy (siei) D 3, lour (lor) C 27, 29, G 27. 

(7) Adverbes: ains (anc) A 16, C 11, 22; our (ar) B 1, hour 
E 26, 31, F 1, houre (ara) F 9, coure (cora) A 22; ansi (aissi) 
A 28, aussi F 18; dont (donc) E 16, Prépositions: a (ab) B 3, 
E 28, anC 12, ob F 7; pour (per) C 4, E 18, F 3; par (per) C 18; 
in (en) C 19; ver (vers) E 29, G 20, enver E 27, 

(8) Particule de négation: ne (no) A 12, 16, 24, B 1, 3, 14, 
C 8, 23, 25, 28, E 10, 13, F 15, ni (no) C 19, F 9, nou (no) F 20, 
ne (ni) A 37. 

(9) Particule de négation composée: ni (no-i) C 11, E 21, 
2a, 20, 8 11, 

Au chapitre du vocabulaire, nous remarquerons les formes 
suivantes qui sont plus éloignées de leurs modéles du Midi que 
les variantes citées jusqu’ici : feible pour freul et saurtis (c’est 
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4 dire sortis de sortir) pour sors, alors qu’il faut des mono- 
syllabes 4 la place de ces mots, la joie pour lo jois qui doit 
compter pour deux syllabes, alias pour anes, prion pour pre- 
gam, entresait pour atrasag et, enfin, l’expression sel ne ti 
Souen a la place de si no t’en sove (1). 

(1) Vocabulaire: feible C 17, saurtis A 6, la joie KE 19, allas 
F 14, prion E 31, entresait E 29, sel ne ti souen E 13; cf. foys A 
6 et feis E 17 pour vetz, parfont ‘(preon) A 8, donray (darai) Ceiy 

~ Pour augmenter la confusion des graphies; des italianismes 
paraissent s’y méler, par exemple dans faglir, meglour (1), 
aichel, aychest, che (2), et méme ce qu’on pourrait prendre, 
dans un texte provencal, pour un catalanisme, la notation par 
x de certaines sifflantes : dexendre, plaixer (3); enfin, ce qu’on, 
a été également tenté d’attribuer a l’influence intalienne ou 
catalane : ’aphérése de e devant s suivi d’occlusive : stant, 
scarnic, Scot (4). Y i 

(1) gl pour |’ mouillé: (falhir) C 24, E 27, F 16, meglour 
(melhor) E 23, F 17, 19, meglorament (melhuramen) C 2, uag- 
lent (valen) F 14, figlous (filhols) G 5, 24. 

(2) ch pour k devant e (?) : aichel A 35, aychest B 10, che 
C 4, Voy. encore senga G 16, uollonta G21, obbedienca G 27. 

(3) -x- pour -yss- ; dexent (deissen) A 8, dexendre F 11, 
crexant (creissen) A 10, plaixer (plazer) E 32. Cf. encore scia 
(sia)*G.5, a Vie 

(4) st-, sc- pour est-, esc- : stant B 11, scarni¢ E 14, Scot 
A 17, scondre G 7, Cf, mistes (m’istes ?) F 9. 


Il suffit de parcourir les références données aux textes ou 
se trouvent les exemples cités pour se convaincre qu’aucun des 
morceaux, qu’il soit de telle écriture ou de telle autre, n’est 
exempt des particularités signalées. Une fois de plus, nous 
sommes obligés d’admettre une unité surprenante dans ces 
mélanges, malgré leurs bigarrures dialectales et graphiques. 

Pour l’interprétation des traits dialectaux, un excellent ré- 
actif nous est offert par la présence parmi ces fragments pro- 
vencaux d’un texte en frangais :4 la col. F bis, certaines formes 
frappantes ne sauraient s’expliquer, comme sur les autres 
colonnes, par une fausse représentation graphique, par une in- 
fluence étrangére, par des difficultés de compréhension avec 
lesquelles un scribe du Nord pouvait étre aux prises devant un 
texte étranger, 
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Les formes que nous avons en vue nous raménent vers les 
régions de l’Est, vers le domaine lorrain en particulier : le 
futur venra (“ viendra, ” ligne 6), la diphtongue oi devant nasale 
dans poine (“peine,” 13), lai pour “14” (27) et, surtout, lou, pro- 
nom (masculin, cas régime, atone, 24) et article (masculin, 
eerice 25), peut- étre aussi lours (“lors,” adverbe, 10), fource 
(“force,” 25) et spardue (pour esperdue, “éperdue,” que la me- 
sure exige, 12), See ory 

Ces indications sont d’un précieux secours quand on veut lo- 
caliser quelques-uns des phénoménes précédemment cités, En 
effet, l’indicatif ait, “ila,” inexplicable ailleurs, est une forme 
caractéristique du lorrain®’ et non une fantaisie de copiste; 
Particle (et pronom) lou qui, avant le XV© siécle, ne se trouve 
pas dans le Midi, est également normal en lorrain?”. Quant aux 
graphies qui dans des textes provencaux indiqueraient des in- 
fluences catalanes et italiennes, la notation par x de s palatalisé 
est fréquente dans les manuscrits d’origine lorraine™; les let- 
tres ch devant e ne représentent pas occlusive vélaire k et 
aichel, aychest, pour che répondent 4 aicel, aicest, pour ce plu- 
t6t qu’a aiquel, etc. Les formes sans l’habituel e prosthétique 
dans stant, scarnic, scondre, Scot sont 4 rapprocher de spardue 
dans le texte francais’ et a interpréter sans doute comme des 
formes de 1’Est?°. 

Au point de vue paléographique, enfin, nous noterons que le 
type de l’écriture cursive que présentent nos morceaux se ren- 
contre, comme ailleurs, dans les chartes lorraines de la pre- 
miére moitié du XIV® siécle* 

Se demander par quelles voies ces textes étaient tombés 
sous la plume du scribe lorrain, c’est poser une question insolu- 
ble: la recherche des sources, qui s’impose pour tout autre 
chansonnier, est ici sans objet. Nous nous trouvons en effet 
dans des conditions particuliéres. 

L’indépendance de Y par rapport aux autres chansonniers 
provencaux se manifeste non seulement par les graphies lor- 
raines et ies morceaux composites, phénoménes uniques dans 
Vensemble des manuscrits de la littérature provencgale, mais 
aussi par un grand nombre de legcons originales, d’ailleurs sou- 
vent corrompues, 

Aucune matiere a comparaison ne peut étre tirée, bien en- 
tendu, des unica et il en est de méme des morceaux composites 
qui, - nous l’avons dit plus haut, - ne s’expliquent que par une 
notation de mémoire;. Pour les autres fragments, en partie trop 
courts*” ou contenus dans trop peu de manuscrits trop diver- 
gents pour étre utilement analysés, il suffit de comparer 
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quelquel vers pris dans ce manuscrit aux legons des autres” 
pour voir combien il est malaisé d’établir des rapports entre 
Y et les autres chansonniers provengaux, 

~ Dans la chanson religieuse de Falquet de Romans et dans le 
sirventés humoristique de Pistoleta qui, seuls parmi les 19 
morceaux, ont été transcrits en entier on s’attendrait 4 trouver 
plus d’éléments pour la confrontation des manuscrits, Nous 
avons eu ailleurs®’ lV’occasion de mettre en relief le fait que 
toutes les chansons des troubadours, 4 quelques exceptions prés, 
nous sont connues soit par les anthologies spéciales des XIII® 
et XIV© siécles (les chansonniers), soit par des copies et des 
copies et des fragments qui en dérivent, Or, parmi la dizaine 
d’exceptions (sur plus de 2500 poésies), nous relevons précisé- 
ment les deux piéces en question : celle de Falquet de Romans 
est conténue, en dehors de 10 chansonniers*’, dans un volume de 
mélanges de vers pieux et dans un livre de raisons limousin du 
XV® siécle; celle de Pistoleta a été accueillie, en plus de 14 
chansonniers ep par cinq manuscrits divers, francais et italiens. 
On sait que les différentes versions de ces derniers compren-, 
nent de nombreuses interpolations individuelles et que le texte 
de Y se rapproche le plus de celui du chansonnier J**s mais 
leurs lecons sont fort divergentes, Quant au poéme de Falquet 
de Romans, les nombreux vers boiteux, l’allure de sermon en 
prose, avec une sorte de glose insérée au milieu d’une strophe 
et qui | en détruit la versification® , classent le ms. Y tout 4 fait 

4 part 7 

On comprend la raison du succés peu commun de ces deux 
compositions : la popularité était assurée a l’une par l’ingé- 
nieuse idée des “souhaits” qui en fit une curiosité jongleresque, 
a l’autre par une certaine vigueur dans le préche sur la mort, 
théme particuliérement répandu au XIV® siécle, Autour de ces 
deux pdles, le ton pieux et moralisateur, doublé de traits sati- 
riques contre le faux clergé, relie les morceaux d’un bout 4 
V’autre, Aucune trace d’inspiration amoureuse et courtoise dans 
ce florilége, 

Pour conclure : nous avons décelé 4 travers le désordre ou 
ces fragments ont été transcrits une homogénéité dans leur 
composition et dans leurs caractéristiques dialectales, A cette 
unité indéniable nous inclinons 4 ne par opposer la diversité 
des écritures : rien n’empéche de croire 4 la contemporanéité 
de celles-ci, A la main que nous avons appelée tout 4 l’heure la 
quatriéme et quia écrit le gros du chansonnier, nous croyons 
possible d’attribuer presque tous les textes : elle a pu, avant 
d’écrire de sa maniére habituelle, maniére qui dénote un scribe 
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de chartes, s’essayer*® 4 tracer, la col. A, 31 lignes en carac- 
téres “de librairie,” puis, a la col. B, un couplet en caractéres 
identiques mais plus gros, Par conséquent, les écritures que 
Von était tenté d’attribuer 4 une premiére, 4 une deuxiéme et 
a une quatriéme main peuvent provenir toutes de cette derniére, 
distincte cependant de la troisiéme, qui lui est contemporaine. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, il nous parait assuré que le chansonnier 
Y a été copié dans la premiére moitié du XIV® siécle, par deux 
scribes lorrains*®, Peut-étre ces derniers n’étaient-ils pas en- 
tiérement ignorants des lettres provengales. 


. 
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TEXTE DU CHANSONNIER “Y” 
Bibliothéque Nationale, ms, francais 795, fol. 14 3. 


Fol, 1, col. a. 


Touz temps asit engan est falsetat*’ 

Et auertat et ueyr dir michadel, 

Et se per ayco uau atrez ou auant. 

Ne mi rancur car tout mez bon et bel. 

Auz uns descayt per leotat mate foys. 

Auz alz saurtis engan et malle foys., 

Mais si tant ez cam per falsetat mont. 

Dai cel motar dexent pois en par fant. 

Tont le mond ez uestic et en braxac. 

De fauz engan et uai tout iour crexant, 

Tant de houre en houre que en uei soubre uersat. 
Et soubre uers ne prant nul meramant, ‘a 
Que en uey auz fauz loz fins amonestar. 

Et auz larons les leauz predicar, 

Et auz traitaurz mostrar auzuist lauie, 


Anis ne ui bauier ni breton, 

Ni scot ni greg ni galleois. 

Qui tant mal entendre feisseois. 
Cum fait hom laitz megongier, 
A paris non ait latiner. 

Se il uout antendre ousaber. 
Coure ment ou coure dit ueir, 
Que un deuin ne li age mestier. 
Entendre ne puet om parlier. 
Que en Sa parole non ait riens, 
Et conoist om que falz est. 

Al fruig conoist om lo fruiter, 
Ansi com om fait le femier. 
Au flarant senz auz uegeir,. 

Au si fait lo mentir pareir 

Lou fauz corage tout tortireir. 


Heu Ensay vn flac et mal [...... | 

E fore peger si poges Et si en 

ren gage sa fey non crey ladesgagas 

de un denier ai chel sa dar daital mester 
E per trou lou fa son deueir soul 

que en mentant non dige veir ne 

Beg: ee lp oa ee ae 
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[B] Fol, 1, col. b. 
Our ez uengut de frange que om ne Semone 
Qui non ait abondance ou deuin om de none 
3 Et que om n aige cointance apaure persone 
Et aige mais de bonbance aicel que mais do [.. ] 
Et que om face maiour del plus traffegadourie 
6 Et conoisca om legal traitorie — 
Et lou iust dez apone 


Tout le mond est uesti¢g et embragag 
9 De fals engan Fes 
Maint ric home en aychest f [.] mond 
stant. plus fausemen que uoyre en 
12 annel, et, uolent mays tolre 
que lop ne font, et mays mentir 
que tosa de bordel. et quiles 
15 tranchas, en dous lous 0 en tres 
mais menconges, don ant al cour 
fond que sourt envers com aiga 
18 de torron 


[C] Fol. 1, col. c. 


Mons, enemis, don, deu, malauentura, eus A 
Amis, gard, de. grand, meglorament 
3 Car quant sont rich. il no aint de moy 
cura, pour, che, eu, am, mays amig 
qui dura et, qui. scia prou et corteys 
6 que, rich, que prou. nom teingeys 


A tote gens donray conseil leiaus 
Se tout nel say amon hous retenir 
9 Chacun poura triar lou ben del mal 
Car cobeitag apris lemond tant breu 
Que ni cour dreic¢ ne ains ne temen deu 
12 Ne uergogne an le plus de la gent — 
E nous autrez agem daiquel meseis sen 


Qui aplus fort delui fa desmesura 
15 Fa grant folag enes en auentura 
Neis asonpar car puet estre vecut 
E aplus feible deluy est villonia 
18 Par que nom plait niuuel sobrancaria 


21 


24 


27 


12 


15 
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Heu ni trob quime repreprenda In fais niendit 
Pois fuy de montan pardit 

De que ual men ma fassenda 

Ains ne trouai 1 montan senfis mondan 

Ne mel disses enson ou enchant _ 

Ecar qui vei son bon ami faglir 

Mout laime pou se neliousse dir 


Seste joglar mi fant grant pauor 
E deu mi gard de lour amour 
Que il ne gardent ni dreit ni tort 
Equi est lour amix est mort 


Fol, 1, col. d, 


Tout en aissi com deu fu em colpa¢ 

En ver pillat aujour quil pris torment 
Quant caiffas et tuit suy faus garent 
Lencolperent que il fust a mort liurat 
Tout enaissi suy atourt em colpac 

Ver leconte car uillain mal parllant 

Mi vaullent mal quant heu say valler tant 


Fol, 2, recto. 


E quat heu me suy ben apessac 

Tout autre est ren mais Seuir deu 

Que om laissa lo louc el fauc et touz lez heritac 

Quel ricour del siecle maluais non est mais trapassament 
Per que hom dey esser tement et leal senz tout engan 
Car chacun est viandant ete 


Car tantost com lome est nac meu et va come romeu 
Ajornadas et est greu le uiage ceu Sachas 

Car si senuay chacun tout eslaissac ver lamort 

Que our ni argent ne li puet aueir garent 

Equant hom vif pluz dans sans deu mais fa de son dans 


Etu chaitis que feras que conoisses lemal et elbien 
Fol eis sel ne ti souen dont es vengut et ont vas 
Car sentauida ben nofas tu mesme eis scarnic 

Car sel sempart lesperit cargag de pag mortal 
Tamort sera perpetual 
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18 


21 


24 


27 


30 


33 


[F] 


Dont garda com obreras mentier que vida tesostient 
Car mainte feis deuient Com muer en vn trepas 

Pour que hom no dey eser las deben far que en est aisi¢ 
Car enbreu temps est faillit lajoie daiques siegle faus 
Que atous est lamourt comuna! 


Que heu niuey feible nifort que tant sache delescremir 

Que alamort poisse gandir car nigarda agur ni sort 

Dreit mesura ni tort cautressi pren lou meglour et lou plus b 
Cum fait vn fol desmesurac et negun hom per negun plac 

No se pout gardar de son lac © 


Hour niuey mais vn conort com sopens de deu seruir 

E que om segard de faglir menter comua enver lamort 
Que passer nous couent acel port ont tuit passent adollour 
E Roy et Emperaour latroberen tout Entresait — 

Lou ben et elmmal que ageren fait 


Hour prion deu persadoucor que nous gard de mortal agait 
Tant que son plaixer agon fai¢ on 


Fol, 2, verso. 


Hour ages heu mil marc de blac argent et autretant defin 
aur etde Rous — * aes 

Eges prou ciuada et forment bou et vaches et fedas et 
motons et chacun jour > 

Mil liuras pour despendre et fort chastel en qui enpoges 
deffendre yr 

Tal que mulz hom nomi poges forgar et ages port daige 
doce et demar. ae 


Et heu ages autretant de bon sen et de mesure com hom ag 
sallamon ~* 

E no pouges far nidir falliment et trobas me leaus toute 
saisson 

Larg et metent prometet ob atendre gens acesmag¢ desmen- 
dar et de rendre 

E ja demi nosepoges blamar en macolpe chaualler ni joglar 


Et heu mistes tous temps diatal jouent com houre sui et ja 
plus veus ni fus 

Etous mes fais plages atoute gens et et lengages sabes sentante 
et dous 

E queu poges aut pogar et dexendre et nulla rens ni poges 
hom contendre 
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12 E queu sabes lauertat deuinar detout quant hom penssa 
ni pou penssar 


Et heu ages bella domna plaissant cointe et et gaie ab 
auinent facon 

E chacun jour mil chaualler uaglent que ensegessen om 
queu allas ni fous 

15 Gent acesmag al meus queu say entendre et et troubas prou 

acomprar et auendre 

Nigrant aueir ne mi pouges soubrar ne rics faglir queu 
sabes dexirar 


Et heu mestes adeu tant lealment que elmeglour fus de 

tous ses copagnons i, 
18 Aussi comes saint per ou saint johan ou saint loureg ou 

des meglours barons 

Euoges me deu vn soul don atendre tal queu pouges 
trestout lemod deffendre 

Que adanemant nou pouges arma andar et queu en pouges 
celles denffer getar 


[ Fbis ] Fol. 3, recto. 


Follie faire non est pas uassellage 
Denprisse qui vient de follage 

3 Neuige omques nul proueoir 
Chacun hom se doit porueoir 
Quant il comence aquelle fin 

6 Son fait venra ala parfin 
Se il voit que mal li empuet uenir 
Il se doit de cel fait astenir 

9 E faire autre dont li soit prous 
Lours dit lam quil est sagez et prous 
Amour qui fait voie pardue ~—__ 


12 Est moult poure et moult spardue 
Qui met sa poine et son seruice 
15 Que mulz bien ne li empuet uenir 


Bien se pensse de soy honir 
Mont fait li oyssel grant follie 
18 Qui encontre laigle sa allie 
Car se il lauait contralliant 
Tost leuait laigle amort laint 
21 Emont par affolle entengion 
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24 


27 


30 


[G] 


12 


15 


18 


21 


24 


27 


Labeste qui contre le lion 

Se drece pour tenir bataille 

Car tost lou detrenche et detaille 
Lou lion quant il imet sa fource 
Aussi vait de fous qui sefforce 
Daller lai ont il nepuet atendre 

Se il enmuert nul ne lendoit plaindre 
Cest la letra que enuoia la Roine 
ysoult lablonde a keedin li 

fius le Roy hoel de la petite bretagne 


Fol. 3, verso. 


pellag herege que ne jura 
engan et de faussura 

la sainte scriptura 
aidament sans messura 
figlous plain de draitura 


gan et deuria conffondre 
grant que nel pouet scondre 
and que ni degnent respondre 
nel pouet raire hou tondre 
les honit et deshonre 
ant les deurie confondre 


ia quella faussa clergia 
deu ne lauergen maria 
et enfag son pegour cacun dia 
ol que les crey ne que en lour seffia 
vuid de merce et senca cortessia 
gras gollous plain dorguel et duffania 


son plain de follour et dorguel et duffana 
st nostre pastour de laglisse romana 
il sont faus et truad uer la gent crestiana 
egner entre lour auollonta traffana 
m trou mal labour sept jour delasemana 


u mal labour fan tuit endit et emparueenca 
quil gasta conduig figlouz de descreenca _ 
qui leutag senfuy et vera penitenca 

En lour trobe reduit tuit mal et mantenenga 
E tuit ben son destruit enlour obbedienca 


(a5 


iw) 


ISI Ii 


1 ww 
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Equi pou dire lerour del faus siecle traitor 
Que an fait de blasme laussor et sen de follie 


Heu non aus dir aico que il ausent far 
Car anc rascais non ayma pancenar 
Qe il ne fan hom que lour contradia 


TABLE DES CONCORDANCES” 


écri- col. ligne piéce auteur, chanson n°, vers 
ture n° 


iTeé A 1-8 1 P.Cardenal, 335, 57, 1-8 (une 
str.) 
fal pS ORI ea ae eT i AREAS 165.04 2a) 
epls<t5 fieds tees oe ee BA GRE AV EGG SSB UTs 
SGeStun cde chee tee oh choeM.531t1 6fdeux 
str.) 
4e = 02-30 fo aaneeeses yee, -, 41-48 (une 
str.) 
is sas eae = , ce+, 25, 25-36 (une 
str.) 
AcE To 9 (ee hls 8 ier |: Ret _10 Slapo-ty (10). 
Ces is cM eee kt SS aAOn eG 171834 1 
13, 15-16, 
Cri Ga ast tem: fe Whe 59-196” 112 14. 
AoE PAT ALSe a Oca Lee (2), 396, 6, 49-50,4-6, 
8, 24, 


- 14-18 11 F. de Marseille, 155, 21, vers 26-30. 

- 19-25 12  F., de Roussillon, 395, 1, vers 1-8. 

- 26-29 13 Anonyme, 461,64,(unicum), 4 vers. 

| Oe ew 14. -------- , ---,235 (unicum), 7 vers 
(une str.) 


E.1-32, 15 F. de Romans, 156, 10, texte intégral. 
F 1-20 16 Pistoleta, 372, 3, texte intégral. 


F bis 1-31 Texte en frangais?’. 

Geble27, 7 1T Anonyme, 461, 251a (unicum), 
cinq strophes. 

- 28-29%. 18 P, Cardenal, 335, 25, vers 57-60 
(tornade). 

- 30-32 19 # ---------- , ---, 66, vers 36-38 
(tornade), 
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TABLE BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE 
DES 19 FRAGMENTS PROVENCAUX. 


1. “Touz temps asit engan est falsetat,” tiré de Peire Cardinal, 
“Tostemps azir falsetat et engan” (Pillet n° 335, 57). Publ. 
par C. Appel, «Provenzalische Chrestomathie,> Lepizig, 6© éd., 
1930, n° 77. A. Berry, <Florilése des troubadours,> Paris, 
1930, p. 376. A. T. Hill et T. G. Bergin, «Anthology of the 
Provencal Troubadours,> (Yale Romanic Studies, XVII), New 
Haven, 1941, p. 167. Cf. aussi <Annales du Midi,> t. XXVII- 
XXVIII, 1915-1916, p. 28 (texte du ms, Sg). 
2. “Toutle mond ezuestic et en braxac,” tiré de Peire Cardenal, 
“Totz lo mons es vestitz et abrazatz” (Pillet n° 335, 62). 
Publ, par C, Fabre, Un sirventés de Cardinal, encore inédit en 
partie (1271-1272), dans «<A Miscellany of studies in Romance 
Languages and Literatures presented to Leon E. Kastner,> 
Cambridge, Mass., 1932, p. 217. 
3. “Que en uey auz fauz los fins amonestar,” tiré de Peire Car- 
denal, “Un sirventes fauc en loc de jurar” (Pillet n° 335, 66). 
Publ, par C, A. F. Mahn, <Die Werke der Troubadours in pro- 
venzalischer Sprache,> Berlin, 1846-1853, 4 vol., t. II, p. 182, 
4, “Anis ne ui bauier ni breton,” tiré de Peire Cardenal, “Anc 
no vi Breto ni Bavier” (Pillet n° 335, 5). Publ. par A. Kol- 
sen, <Trobadorgedichte,> (Sammlung romanischer Uebungs- 
texte, VI), Halle, 1926, p. 46. 
5. *Heu en say vn flac et mal [terrier],” tiré de la piéce pré- 
cédente (chez Hillet cette strophe porte le n° 461,117). Publ. 
par Kolsen, ibid., p. 48, les variantes, 
6. “Our ez uengut de frange,” tiré de Peire Cardenal, “False- 
datz et desmesura” (Pillet n° 335,25), Publ. par Mahn, «Die 
Werke>> cité, t. II, p. 192. 
7, *Tout le mond est uestic et embragac,” voir n° 1 ci-dessus. 
8. “Maint ric home en aychest mond stant,” tiré de la piéce 
citée sour le n° 1 ci-dessus, 
9, “Mons enemis don deu malauentura,” tiré de Peire Cardenal, 
“Tostemps volgra-m vengues bon ’aventura” (Pillet n° 335, 
59). Publ, dans C, A, F, Mahn, «Gedichte der Troubadours in 
provenzalischer Sprache,>> Berlin, 1856-1873, 4 vol., t. IV, p. 
93, n° MCCLIII, 
10. “A tote gens donray conseil leiaus,” tiré de Peire Cardenal 
(?), “Mon chantar voelh retrair’ al comunal” (Pillet n° 396, 
6 sous Raimon de Castelnou), Publ. par Mahn, «Die Werke> 
cité, t. II, p. 285. 
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11. “Qui a plus fort de lui fa desmesura,” tiré de Folquet de 
Marseille, “Sitot me sui a tart aperceubutz” (Pillet n° 155, 

21), Publ. par S, Stronski, «Le troubadour Folquet de Mar- 

seille,> Cracovie, 1910, p. 51. 

12. “Heu ni trob qui me reprenda,” tiré de Raimon de Roussil- 
lon, “Non trob qu’en re me reprenda” (Pillet n° 395, 1). 

Publ. par Mila y Fontanals, <De los trovadores en Espafa,> 

Barcelone, (1861, p. 446, 2© éd.: «<Obas completas,>> t. II), 1889, 

p. 474. 

13, “Seste joglar mi fant grant pauor,” d’auteur inconnu, uni- 
cum (Pillet n° 461, 64), Publ. par C. Appel, <Provanza- 

lische Inedita aus Pariser Handschriften,>> (Altfranzésische Bi- 

bliothek, XIII), Leipzig, 1892, p. 321. 

14. “Tour enaissi com Deu fu emcolpac,” d’auteur inconnu, 
unicum (Pillet n° 461, 235). Publ. Appel, ibid., p. 331. 

15. “E quat heu me suy ben apessac,” de Falquet de Romans, 
“Quan be me sui apessatz” (Pillet n° 156, 10). Publ. par R. 

Zenker, <Die Gedichte des Folquet von Romans,> (Romanische 

Bibliothek, XII), Halle, 1896, p. 63. 

16. “Hour ages heu mil marc de blac argent,” de Pistoleta, “Ar 
agues eu mil marcs de fin argen” (Pillet n° 372, 3). Publ. 

par Paul Meyer, “Les souhaits de Pistoleta,” dans Romania, t. 

XIX, 1890, p. 43, E. Niestroy, “Der Trobador Pistoleta,” (Bei- 

heft zur Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, n° 52), Halle, 

1914, p. 59; A. Cavaliere, <Cento liriche provenzali,> Bologne, 

1938, p. 323, 

17. “.,.apellag herege que ne jura,” d’auteur inconnu, unicum 
(Pillet n° 461, 215a). Publ. par Frank, “Ce qui reste d’in- 

édit de l’ancienne poésie lyrique provengale,” dans <<Boletin 

de la Real Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona,>> t, XXIII, 

1950, p. 75-77. 

18. “E qui pou dire lerour,” tiré de la piéce citée sous le n° 6 
ci-dessus, 

19. “Heu non aus dire aico que il ausent far,” tiré de la piéce 
citée sous le n° 3 ci-dessus. 


1, Paulin Paris, «Les manuscrits frangois de la Bibliothéque du roi,>> 
t. VI, Paris, 1845, p. 221. 

2. Voir Vindication de ce ms, dans les bibliographies de Bartsch, 
«Grundriss> (1872), p. 29; Jeanroy, <Bibliogr. sommaire des chans. 
prov.> (1916), p. 18; Pillet et Carstens, <Bibliogr. der Troubadours>> 
(1933), p. XXIV et, en dernier lieu,C. Brunel, <Bibliographie des manu- 
scrits littéraires en ancien provengal,> (Société des publications ro- 
manes et francaises, XIII), Paris, 1935, p. 42, n° 138, 
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3, Cf. J. Guigard, «Manuel armorial du bibliophile,>> Paris, 1890, 2 
vol., t. I, p. 25, col. b. 2. La tahkle des textes contenus dans ce mS, a 
été dressée par ‘Paul Meyer dans le «Catalogue des manuscrits francais 
de la Bibliothéque Impériale,> t. I, Paris, 1868, p. 83. 

4, Publ. par C. Hippeau, «La chanson du chevalier au Cygne et de 
Godefroid de Bouillon,» (Coll. des poétes frangais du moyen 4ge), Paris, 
1874-1877, 2 vol.; la premiére branche également par H. A. Todd, «La 
naissance "du Chevalier au Cygne,» Baltimore, 1889, Cf. H. A. Smith, 
«Studies in the Epic Poem Godefroi de Bouillon,>> dans <<Publications of 
the Mod, Lang. Ass.,>> t. XXVII, 1912, p. 143-167 et t. XVIII, 1913, p. 
56-78, 

5. Publ, par C. Hippeau, «La Conquéte de Jérusalem, faisant suite 4 
la Chanson d’Antioche...et renouvelée par Graindor de Douai, au XII¢ 
siécle,»> (Coll, des poétes frangais du moyen Age), Paris, 1868 et, par- 
tiellement, en édition critique, par Paul Mayer, <Recueil d’anciens 
textes,>> (t. II), p. 264-274. Cf. R. Bossuat, «Sur un fragment de la 
Chanson d’Antioche,> dans <Neuphilologische Mitteilungen,» t. XXX, 
1931, p. 110-118; N. Verlet-Réaubourg, «<L’ceuvre de Richard le Pélerin 
et Graindor de Douai connue sous le nom de Chanson d@’Antioche,>> dans 
«Positions des théses de l’Ecole des Chartes,> Paris, 1932; S. Quioc, 
«La Chanson de Jérusalem, Etude historique et critique,>> ibid., 1937; 
U. T. Holmes, Jr. et W.M. McLeod, «Source Problems of the “Chetifs,” 
a Crusade Chanson de Geste,»> dans <Romanic Review,» t. XXVIII, 
1937, p. 99-108; S. Duparc-Quioc, “La famille de Coucy et la composi- 
tion de la Chanson de Jérusalem,” dans <Romania,> t. LXIV, 1938, p. 
245-252; «Les manuscrits de la Conquéte de Jérusalem,> ibid., t. LXV, 
1939, p. 183-203 [sur les rapports du ms. 795 avec les autres, p. 187- 
188] et «La Chanson de Jérusalem et la Gran Conquista d’Ultramar,> 
ibid., t. LXVI, 1940, p. 32-48. 

6. Les deux poémes ainsi réunis (qui se trouvent dans les mss, fran- 
cgais 786, 795, 1621, 12558 et 12569 de la Bibl. Nat. et 3139 de l’Arsenal) 
se subdivisent en cing branches sur lesquelles voy. L. Gautier, «Les 
épopées frangaises,> t, I, 1878, p. 236-237 (Chev. au Cygne) et p, 241 
(Chans, de Jérusalem) et A, Hatem, «Les Poémes épiques des Croi- 
sades,> Paris, 1932, o4 le ms, 795 est sommairement analysé aux p. 
106-106. 

7, La justification reste la méme 4 ceci prés que suivant le nombre 
des lignes elle mord sur la marge inférieure. La réglure, 4 la mine de 
plomb, est plus visible chez le premier scribe que chez le second, 

8. Voy. p. ex, dans J. Destrez, «Le pecia dans les manuscrits uni- 
versitaires du XIII® siécle,> Paris, 1935, in-fol., plusieurs planches, 
notamment n°S 1 4 13, 

9. Ce sont en régle générale les feuillets de couverture de chaque ca- 
hier, le recto du premier | et le verso du dernier feuillet, que le scribe a 
ainsi décorés et marqués 4 la fois, Les exceptions sont peu nombreuses, 
10, Hauteur : 2 ou 3 lignes; alternativement bleues et rouges: quand le 
corps de la lettre est rouge, l’ornementation est en bleu et inversement. 
11, Fol. 5 v° (O, 13 lignes de haut; S, 8 lignes; S, 4 lignes), fol. 7 (E, 
10 1.), fol. 11 (s, 6 1.), fol. 50 v° (P, 9-16 lignes: Te corps de la lettre a 
9, la uige ornée 16 hate de haut), fol. 80 (O, 6 1.), fol. 80 v° (L, 4-8 1.), 
fol. 82 v° (0, 4-6 1.), fol. 83 v9 (O, 4-6 1.), fol, 98 v° (S, 17 1.). Les let- 
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tres partagées par une ligne médiane (S. E. F. P) sont décorées en bleu- 
vert lavé dans leur partie supérieure et en rouge dans leur partie in- 
férieure, le corps méme des lettres étant en rouge (en haut) et en bleu 
(en bas). - Les initiales et les lettrines du ms. francais 856 (chansonnier 
provencal C, écrit au XIV® siécle dans le Bas-Languedoc) sont exacte- 
ment du méme dessin, Lorsqu’on aura étudie 1’ensemble des chanson- 
niers du moyen 4ge, dans leur organisation matérielle et dans leur hist- 
oire, on trouvera sans doute d’autres influences encore des chansonniers 
du Nord sur ceux écrits dans le Midi et en Italie, 

12. Fol, 112 (O, 4-6 1.), fol. 130 v°(S, 8 1.), fol. 150 (L, 6-13 1.), fol. 156 
y°.(P, 11-13 1.), fol, 200 (E, 7-10 1.). ss 

13, Il yaquatorze enluminures, pour la plupart 4 3 fond doré, aux couleurs 
rouge, bleue, jaune, ocre, mauve clair: fol. 5 v®° (1 col. de large, 26 | lig- 
nes de haut), fol, 119 yo” (1 col., 16 1.), fol. 120 (3/4 col., 14 1. : initiale 
M), fol. 156 v9 (lcol., 26 L.; deux images), fol. 165 (lcol., 14 1.), ibid, 
(3/4 col., 16 1.: init. O), fol. 169 v° (1 col., 14 1.), fol. 170 (3/4 col., 15 
1: init, A), fol. 175 v° (3/4 col., 12 1.: init, O), fol. 198 (3/4 col., 9 L: 
init. D), fol. 204 (3/4 col., 11 1.: init. D), fol, 213 (3/4 col., 14 1.: init. D). 
fol. 220 (3/4 col., 17 1.: init. S), fol. 246 (3/4 col., 11 1.: init. A). 

14, En voice les détails (nous donnons entre paranthéses le nombre des 
feuilles contenues dans le cahier si ce nombre est autre que 6; nous ré- 
servons le chiffre I pour le chansonnier): 


II - fol, 11 4 22 XIV. ....141 - 152 
Tiwteewes 234 ZV «262153 - 164 
IV. ....35 - 46 XVI ....165 - 176 

V .....47 - 58 XVII ....177 - 188 
VI. ....59 - 70 XVIII....189 - 195 bis (4) 
Vil....71 - 82 XIX ....196 - 207 
VIIl....83 - 94 XX ....208 - 215 (4) 
IX ....95 - 106 XXI_ ....216 - 227 

X ...107 - 110 (2) XXII ....228 - 239 
XI. ..111 - 122 XXII....240 - 251 
XII .. 123 - 132 (5) XXIV....252 - 256 (?) 


XIII .. 133 - 140 (4) 


Le feuillet que nous indiquons par 195 bis manque. Le composition du 

dernier cahier est obscure. - Des réclames de fin de cahier (comprenant 
un alexandrin entier) se lisent prés de la bordure inférieure au verso des 
fol. 140, 152, 164; au fol. 188 la moitié inférieure du texte de la réclame 
a été enlevée par le couteau du relieur, ce qui fait supposer que d’autres 
réclames ont pu disparaitre. 
15. Sur uncertain nombre de feuillets, ce premier initialiste a orné de 
petits dessins 4 traits de plume les filaments décoratifs qui descendent 
dans la marge inférieure; ces croquis, mesurant 14 3 cm. de haut, sont 
dessinés 4l’encre rouge, parce qu’ils se rattachent dans chaque cas 4 dé- 
corations de cette couleur ; fol, 71b (singe avec massue et bouclier), 73c 
(chien), 78a (chien), 80a (jongleur q qui combat son singe, 8x 6cm.), 83d 
(singe), 84c (singe debout), 88a (jongleur avec épée et bouclier, 5 cm.), 
98c (le méme, assis), Deux dessins marginaux de ce genre, qui se trou- 
vent plus loin, sont de la mainde |’enlumineur et sont coloriés : fol. 204a 
(archer; barbouillé), 213a (deux combattants), 
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16. Ms. unique de ce texte; cf. Langfors, <Les incipit,> p. 96. Publ. 
par Paul Meyer, dans «<Bibliothéque de V’Ecole des Chartes,> t. 
XXXVI, 1867, p. 139. 

17. Voir Langfors, «Les incipit,> p. 82, sous “El mois de mai...” 
Seule édition contenant le texte du ms. 795 (désigné pour ce poéme par 
le sigle D): Julius Schmidt, <Le Jugement d’amours,>> dissertation 
d@’léna, Borna et Leipzig, 1913, p. 31. Une édition plus récente, faite 
pour la Faculté de Liege, est due 4 M. M. Delbouille, <Le Jugement 
d’amour ou Florence et Blancheflor,> Paris, Droz, s. d, Elle ne donne 
pas la version de ce ms.; celle du ms, fr, 837 dans V’éd. Omont, Fab- 
liaux, dits et contes, aux p. 75-79. 

f. Langfors, «Les incipit,-> p. 254. La version de ce ms, est in- 
édite, Le texte est imprimé d’aprés d’autres mss, (Bibl. Nat., fr. 12483 
et 837; voy. ce dernier dans |’éd, Omont, p. 61-66) dans Jubinal, <Nou- 
veau recueil,> t. II, p. 132. Sur auteur, voir <Romania,> t. XIV, 1885. 
p. 278-279 ou G, Raynaud, <Mélanges de Philol. romane,>> p, 244-245, 
19, P. ex. (nous soulignons les lettres garnies de fioritures): comparez 
fol. 6b (A vous bele tresdouce amie) aux fol. 95a (Si hautement parla que 
il fu bien ols), 95b (Blanches sunt et vermeilles comme flor de peskier) 
et 256a (Les casaus treuvent vuis et cascun desgarni), 256b (Dist li quens 
Balduins se ja m’ame ait salu), 

20. Voy. éd, Hippeau, p. 1-2. 

21. Il reste decefeuillet une mince bande du bord intérieur, collée actu- 
ellement au feuillet précédent, Les deux feuillets manquants étaient 
peut-étre vides et arrachés au méme moment que le bord du fol. 3 (voy. 
plus loin le texte) et des fol. 6 et 7; les marges qui manquent représen- 
taient des bandes de parchemin suffisamment larges pour recevoir plu- 
sieurs lignes de notes. Ce fut sans doute, comme dans tant d’autres 
manuscrits, la raison de leur mutilation, 

22. Ce sera la tache de l’éiteur de ces textes. Pour apprécier dans 
quelle mesure le ms, 795 présente des lecons individuelles 14 méme ou 
son récit s’accorde avec celui des autres, voy. Paul Meyer, <Recueil> 
cité, 

23. C’est en effet dans cet ordre que se suivent les quatre laisses de 
boniments et les suivantes dans les mss, 786, 1621,et 12569. Le ms. 
12558 rejette la quatriéme laisse bien plus loin, 4 la téte de la 2° 
branche, 

24, Voy. Paulin Paris, «Les manuscrits fr. de la Bibl. du roi,> t. VI, 
p, 222. 

25. Cf. la “Table des concordances” ci-dessous, 

26. Elle se distingue de l’autre par les boucles des d,h, l, par les traits 
finaux prolongés, recourbés 4 gauche et ramenés 4 droite sous le corps 
des lettres h, m, net y, et par les points qui séparent presque tous les 
mots du texte, 

27. Cf., en dehors des descriptions déja citées, celle de Gauchat, dans 
<Romania,> t. XXII, 1893, p. 370. 

28, D’une couleur sépia, un peu verdatre aux fol. 2 v9 et 3, elle est 1é- 
gérement plus foncée aux lignes A 1-31, 4 cause du débit plus lent de 
Vécriture, 

29. Voir la “Table des concordances,” infra. 


30. A savoir, suivant les numéros d’ordre dela Tables des concordances: 
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1-2-3, 8, 9, 10 et 17-18-19. A quel point le copiste n’a retenu de ces 
textes que les idées, cela se voit 4 la maniére dont il néglige toutes les 
régles de la versification : quant 4 leur forme, les morceaux composites 
sont de véritables monstres, Le premier groupe de quinze vers, abcb 


et engan, 4 A 16, celle de Breton ni Bavier, détruisent la rime; 4 B 5-6 
on a...del plus traffegadourie - et conoisca om legal tratorie 4 la place 
de del plus trafegador - e c’om elega-l traitor, sanS parler des trés 
NOmbreuxiverstauxsieMy. AP rants aba tei ws 

31. Cf. N, de Wailly, «Notice sur les actes,..de Lorraine,>> («Notices 
et extraits,> t, XXVIII, II, 1878), p, 285 F, 286 A, G, 287 A, etc.; «Le 
Psautier de Metz,» éd, Bonnardot, t. I, Prologue, 1, 29, 52, 90, eic.; 
Jeanroy et LAngfors, <Chansons satiriques et bachiques,> II 15, 17, V 
10, 13, XIX 1, XXXIV 8, 20, etc.; «La Prise de Cordres et de Sebille, > 
éd. Densusianu, vers 115, 232, 706, etc., et cf. CXI. 

32. Cf. «Actes...de Lorraine,> p, 284 G, 285 A, B, C, 286 B, etc.; 
«<Cartulaire de l’év, de Metz,>> éd Marichal, t, I (Mettensia,IV), p. 508, 
lignes 5, 10, 11, etc.; «Chansons sat, et bach.>, IV 20, 30 XIX 23, XXX, 
1, XXXIV 20, etc.; «Prise de Cordres,>passim, 

33. Cf. <Actes...de Lorraine,» p. 277 C (boix), D (aixance), F (ruxel), 
G (dexendre), H (pexier), 284 G (maxon), 286 C (maixon); <Cartulaire de 
Vév, de Metz,» t. I, p. 516, ligne 2 d’en bas (laxai), p. 517, ligne 5 (fai- 
xent); <Chansons sat, et bach.,> II 1 (xours, xourdement), 5, 43, III 5, 9, 
32 (maix), III 36 (pouxans “puissant”), etc. 

34, Cf. p. ex. dans les anciens noms de lieu : Spinaus pour Epinal et 
Stivai, Stivaix, Stivaig pour Etival, dans P, Marichal, <Dict. topogr. du 
départ, des Vosges,> Paris, 1941, p. 140 et 149; xActes.,.de Lor- 
raine,> p. 277 E (stoc, Spurcoul), 286 K (Stevenel), 137 G (Stacekin), 260 
B-G (Stevenin).. 

35. Parmi les autres formes précédemment citées, cf. lour, pronom et 
adj. poss. (p. 14 ci-dessus) dans le «Cartulaire de l’év. de Metz,> t. I, 
p. 527, 2© ligne d’en bas; «Chansons sat, et bach.,>> IV 30, 38; Bonnardot, 
«Rapport sur une mission 4 Luxembourg, etc.,>> dans «Archives des 
missions scientif, et litt.,> 3° sér., t. XV, 1889, p. 457, charte de 1324, 
passim; sui (p, 14) dans une version lorraine de la légende de saint Jean, 
éd, A. Huber, «Eine altfr, Fassung der Johannislegende,>> (Beiheft zur 
Zeitschr. fiir rom. Philol., n° 53, p. 1-199), vers 722, 746; ceu (p. 14) 
dans le «Psautier de Metz,>> Prologue, 6,45, 75, etc. et dans le «Cartu- 
laire de l’év. de Metz,> t. I, p. 528, 4© ligne, - Pdur lours (“alors,” F 
bis 10), cf. lour dans «Chansons sat, et bach,,»> XXXIX 5, our (- or 
“Maintenant”) dans <Actes,..de Lorraine,» p. 205 F, ancours (“en- 
core”), ibid., p. 206 A; pour lai (“la” F bis 27), ibid., p. 276 H. 277 A-B- 
C, 284 F, et jai (- ja “déja”) dans «Chansons sat, et bach.,»> XLVII 11. 
- Quant aux graphies paraissant italiennes, (ci-dessus p. 15), uaglent 
représente la forme frangaise vaillant et non la provengcale ni Vitalienne 
qui n’ont pas de 1 mouillé} senga (sensa) est attesté en provengal a cété 
de senes, ses; dans uollonta [t], il faut voir sans doute une haplographie 
avec le mot suivant qui commence par unt- et non ]’italien volonta, qui 
est de la langue moderne, l’ancienne forme étant volontade. - Dans F bis 
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29, letra, l’unique forme non francaise de ce morceau, doit 6tre une er- 
reur de lettre : soit -a pour -e (cf. p. 2), soit une métathése graphique 
pour latre, forme lorraine; cf. <Actes...de Lorraine,» p. 204 G (latre 
“lettre”), 284 K (matre pour “mettre”), 

36, Voy. p. an au département des mss, de la Bibl, Nat., Collection de 
Lorraine, n° 3, documents 2 (1303), 9 (1308), 12 (1314), 18 (1323), 23 
(1324), etc. - Ce n’est manifestement pas Vécriture qui a suggéré a Paul 
Meyer que la copie était “1’ceuvre d’un Italien, comme certaines particu- 
larités de la graphie le montrent.” <Romania,> t, XIX, p. 51. 

38. Les cing vers cités de Folquet de Marseille (“Qui a plus fort”) sont 
extraits d’une chanson contenue dans vingt-cing manuscrits. La legon de 
Y se rapproche au vers 26 (de original, voy. l’éd, citée plus loin), des 
‘mss. Mf, (“fa desmesura”), au vers 28, de D°FPS (puet estra); au vers 
29 (est villonia), il est d’accord avec la totalité des mss, contre Mf; au 
vers 30, sa legon (nom plait ni vuel) est isolée, Aucun classement n nest 
possible, 

38. Voy. les variantes des éditions critiques citées plus loin, 4 la Table 
bibliographique. 

39. Dans l’introduction de notre «Répertoire métrique de la poésie des 
troubadours [4 paraftre], auquel nous nous permettons de renvoyer. 

40. CEGJKpPRScf, plus le ms. Didot contenant notamment un «<Mystére 
de la Passion> et le roman de «<Daurel et Beton> (voy. Brunel, Bib- 
liogr., n° 228), et le livre de raisons d’étienne Benoit de Limoges (voy. 
ibid,, n° 108). 

41, CD9GIJKLPRTVeAgxX, citée aussi dans a et k. Ses ada piations: fran- 
caises (voir Raynaud, <Bibliogr, des chansonniers fr.,> t. II, n°? 641), 
se trouvent dans les chansonniers francais IOS(U)f (sur lesquels voy. 
Brunel, «<Bibliogr.,> n°S 27, 141, 182, [183], 123); une version italia- 
nisée est transcrite sur un feuillet de garde iu ms. vénitien du <Roman 
de la Rose>> (voy. ibid,, n° 350). 

42, C’est ce manuscrit que Paul Meyer désigne <Romania,> t XIX, p. 
51 par son ancien lieu de dépét “de Santo Spirito.” La version des mss. 
J et Ycontient deux strophes interpolées que l’on ne retrouve dans aucune 
autre, mais leur texte n’est pas identique. 

43, Voy. E 23 (il s’agit de la mort): “c’autressi pren lou meglour et lo 
plus b [il] com fait un fol desmesurag...” ot le texte original porte, 
vers 42-43, “qu’aissi tost pren lo melhor - e-l plus bel co-l sordeior.” 
Il est curieux de rencontrer le méme caractére de liquéfaction dans le 
texte d’Etienne Benoit (éd. L. Guilbert, <Le livre de raison d’Etienne 
Benoist,> Limoges, 1882, p. 35), mais limité aux deux premiéres 
strophes, alors que les couplets suivants donnent des legons fort cor- 
rectes dans l’ensemble, 

44. Voice, pour compléter les indications qui précédent, une table de 
concordances relative aux compositions de Peire Cardenal (le dernier 
morceau est d’attribution douteuse): 


335,5 : mss. ACDPIJK MR T f 
---,25 : CDoI K MR ~ df 
---,57 : ACDDIJKKpMRSgTVeAga'd 
---,59 ; pb T 
---,62 : ew MR T 


=<5566. : C WK MR d 
396,6 ; Cpb MR of 


| 
| 
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45. Divers indices paraissent confirmer notre hypothése de voir dans 
les lignes A 1-31 et B 1-7 un essai d’écriture imitée : certaines varia- 
tions de calibre (cf. p. ex. les lignes 1-2, 14-16, 20-22, d’une part, et 
5-6, 27-31, de l’autre), certaines hésitations dans la formation des set 
des 1 (cf. ans asit, est falsetat 1, falsetat 7, feisseois 18, sa 25 et falz 
26), dans la ligature des jambages (a. of, mostrar 11 Anis, ni 16, om 26) de 
méme que l’identité des caractéres dans A 1-31 et ] ak -7 malgré la 
différence de grosseur. 
46. Il semble donc probable que le manuscrit se trouvait au XIV® siécle 
en Lorraine ; dans le pays méme qui ajouta, comme l’a démontré Gaston 
Paris, <Romania,> t, XIX, 1890, p. 315-327, a l’histoire du Chevalier au 
Cygne celle de sa naissance légendaire, de la fée Elioxe et du roi Lo- 
thaire de Hongrie. 
47, Nous suivons le manuscrit dans le groupement des mots 
(p. ex. auertat A 2); nous reproduisons méme les lettres in- 
correctes faciles 4 interpréter d’une facon différente (p. ex. 
asit A 1 pour asir) méme les hapax déplacés (p. ex. Anis A 
16 pour Ains), Nous avons résolu les abréviations (qui ne don- 
nent lieu 4 aucune remarque particuliére; mais cf. D 7 et F 
14), sans cependant compléter les graphies défectueuses (p. 
ex. mate A 5 pour mante). Aux lignes A 32, 38, B 4, 10, des 
points que renferment des parenthéses indiquent environ au- 
tant de lettres illisibles, 

Le premier feuillet est percé de nombreux trous de vers : 
il y ena une trentaine dont quelques-uns se retrouvent au fol. 
2, trois seulement aux fol. 3-4, 

Le pourtour du fol, 1 recto est tacheté et usé, manifeste- 
ment sous l’effet de l’ancienne reliure, 

Dans la marge supérieure, 4 droite, on lit l’ancienne cote 
du ms. (7192), plus loin, ici et aux feuillets suivants, la folio- 
tation moderne. Dans la marge gauche, a la hauteur de la 
premiére ligne, une main de XIX® siécle a écrit P, Cardenal, 


A 8-9 Une croix dans la marge gauche, d’une encre plus récente 
que le texte, 

A 13 Le y de uey est retouché, 

A 15 Deux traits horizontaux séparent cette ligne de la suivante; 
ils sont de la méme main que la croix signalée 4 A 8-9, 

A 20 par- dans paris retouché, 

A 22 L’e de ment est retouché, sur rasure, 

A 31 Un trait horizontal sépare cette ligne de la suivante; il est de 
la main duscribe qui a écrit les lignes 32-38, 

A 32 Le texte est précédé par une patte de mouche et, en signe 


d’addition, par une croix, qui sont de la main du scribe qui a 
copié le texte. 

B 3 n entre om et aige : ajouté dans l’interligne, sur rasure, La 
sSommet de 1’i dans ce dernier mot est brisé, 

B 4 L’i dans aicel est corrigé sur unc, 

B 4-5 La fin de ces lignes est illisible. — 

B 8 Le scribe avait commencé de transcrire ici la strophe “Tout 
le mond,..,” puis, s’étant apercu sans doute qu’elle figurait 
déja 4 la colonne précédente (A 9-15), il s’interrompit au 
deuxiéme vers, Qu’il ne copiait pas le texte de la col. A, cela 
ressort des différences de graphie entre les deux passages, 
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B 10-17 


A la fin de ces lignes, l’encre ayant pali, la lecture est dif- 
ficile, x 

Aprés aychest f, une lettre illisible? 

en est peut-étre in; cf, C 19 in. 

Aprés quiles, 2-3 lettres illisibles? 

A la hauteur de ces lignes et vers leur fin, le parchemin est 
percé en plusieurs endroits, 

A la fin de la ligne, A est exponctué, 

Sous le f de fuy, il y a un trou d’od partent des plis en étoile, 
pardit : au-dessus du p il y a un Signe, peut-étre un a (pradit, 
corrigé en pardit ?). _ ais tall 
Aprés cette ligne, les mots In faig ont été écrits, puis incom- 
plétement effacés, C’est le début du vers (du vers 2) qui man- 
quait 4 la strophe précédente : le scribe voulait sans doute 
l’ajouter ici, puis il s’est ravise et l’a transcrit, avec le signe 
de l’addition, 4 la suite du premier vers (C 19). 

Le premier mot est incompréhensible, L’initiale est un B, 
mais un B moderne: c’est une lettre barbouillée et l’on ne voit 
pas ce qu’elle avait été 4 l’origine. Les deux traits verticale- 
ment ondulés qui se trouvent au-dessus des deux premiéres 
lettres et qui paraissent étre de simples essais de plume (il 
y enaun pareil plus 4 gauche, dans la marge, recouvert au- 
jourd’hui par le papier collant qui répare le bord du feuillet), 
servant peut-étre 4 corriger ce mot en Seste, ou 1’e final reste 
cependant 4 exponctuer pour obtenir l’adjectif démonstratif 
cest, 

La derniére lettre de amix est corrigé sur -c, 

valler : pour l’abréviation par 11 barrés, cf, chaualler F 14. 
Il y a un trou dans le parchemin 4 l’endroit et dans les dimen- 
sions du -c de fauc. 

D’aprés le texte des autres mss., deux lettres, [b] el, ont été 
rognées par le relieur 4 la fin de cette ligne. eal 

La fin, tout #ntresait, sur rasure, 

Dans la marge gauche, des pattes de mouche indiquent les de- 
buts de strophe (cf. aussi A 32 et B 10); elles sont de la plume 
du scribe qui a écrit les textes. 

Le premiére lettre de enmuert est retouchée, 

L’initiale de keedin est ecrite sur rasure. 

V’encre du scribe s’est répandue autour du mot fius, 

La marge extérieure ayant été arrachée, le début deces lignes 
manque, Le nombre des syllabes et des lettres enlevées va 
décroissant de la premiére ligne 4 la 25°, 

A la colonne suivante, il y a six lignes, d’une écriture du 
XVIe siécle, qui ne paraissent avoir aucun rapport avec le 
chansonnier, Qu’elles constituent un essai de plume, peut- 
étre un brouillon de rédaction, cela est indiqué par le témoig- 
nage du feuillet suivant (4 recto) ot, en face des lignes 3-6, 
les hastes épaisses de certaines lettres ont laissé une em- 
preinte: le manuscrit a été refermé aprés la transcription de 
ces lignes sans laisser a l’encre le temps de sécher, Par ail- 
leurs, un léger décalage entreces traces d’encre et les lettres 


Le fol. 4 
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qui les avaient provoquées confirme que ce texte date d’avant 
l’exécution de la reliure actuelle. 

On comprend mal la signification de ces mots rapidement 
griffonnés, Nous lisons : quant a moy je ne......- pas pour 


icy......sans [?] la - voyr pensse [l’avoyr penssé?] je le 
..- quar [?]jesuis assure - qui suis envostre bonne - grasse, 
est vide sur ses deux faces, 4 l’exception de trois mots écrits 
et effaces au verso : omnis honor [?] preponit. L’écriture 


est du XIV® siécle, 


48. Deux tables ont été dressées de ces fragments, différentes de celle 
que nous proposons: l’une par Paul Meyer («Catalogue des mss, fran- 
cgais> cité, t. I, p. 83 et) dans <Bibliothéque de 1’E£cole des Chartes,> 
t. XXVIII, 1867, p. 139, note 1, l’autre par L. Gauchat, dans <Romania,>> 
t. XXII, 1893, p. 365-369, n°S 40-45 [rayer le n° 41], 53, 57, 71, 75, 79, 
85, 91, 101 [102-107 - Falquet de Romans], 

49, Ce morceau représente un des intermédes métriques du «Tristan> 
en prose, une tirade adressée, comme le dit pertinemment la rubrique 
de notre manuscrit, par Yseut 4 Kaherdin : “Folie n’est pas vasselage” 
(de 32 octosyllabes 4 rimes plates; les vers 11-12 et 31-32 manquent 
ici), Ce laia été publié, d’aprés le ms. Vat. Reg. 727, par G. Bertoni, 
dans <<Studi medievali,>> t, II, 1929, p. 145-146. 


SEIGNOURS, VOUS QE EN DIEUX CREEZ: 
An Anglo-Norman Rymed Sermon of the 13th Century 
M. E. Porter 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The poem presented below is a hitherto unpublished anony- 
mous adaptation in rhymed sermon form of the biblical story of 
the Temptation and Fall of Man, It occurs only in MS Rawlinson 
Poetry 241, pages 259-71 inclusive, of the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, It has been mentioned by several scholars,’ all of whom 
make the error of describing iteither asa treatment of the Anti- 
christ theme or as a poem on the end of the world. As a matter 
of fact, lines 14-24 and 57-58 indicate that the author intended 
to deal with both the beginning and the end of the world, Appa- 
rently hé tired of his subject or was otherwise prevented from 
realizing his full ambition, for his poem as it comes down to us 
treats only the incidents in the Garden of Eden, It touches upon 
lines 21-59, but fails todevelop the Antichrist legendas we know 
it from the «Libellus de Antichristo>> of Adson’ or from the 
several works which use Adson as a source. 

The formulae of direct address* used in the poem, the ref- 
erence to ‘laie gent’ in line 70, and the general simplicity of the 
theology presented show that the poem was intended for oral de- 
livery as a sermon to an unlettered group. Indeed, it would have 
been suitable for delivery as a ‘préne’’ in elaboration of a text 
from Genesis, from which it obviously derives, or at postpran- 
dial preaching in the private chapel or in the great hall of a 
noble’s castle, It could also have been used for extra-liturgical 
instruction of the common people, and as such might have been 
delivered outside the church wherever there was an audience, 

Though the poem is clearly not the work of a great literary 
genius or even ofa great preacher, it is still not without interest 
as an example of biblical teaching ata time when the Scriptures, 
except to the clergy, were almost wholly unavailable, The au- 
thor, through his use of direct discourse, succeeds in imparting 
a certain dramatic quality to his narrative. Indeed, the piece 
is reminiscent of the Mystére d’Adam, though greatly inferior 
in quality, and must have been intended to serve something of 
the same theological purpose as that play. 
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The language and versification have the well-known irre- 
gularities characteristic of 13th century Anglo-Norman, Our 
poet, to judge from the interesting and rather pathetic statement 
in lines 63-68, was conscious of the divergences between his 
French and that of the continent which he considered superior, 
Of some interest from a lexical point of view are the following 
words which have survived in English but notin French: “noise” 
264; “faiture” 198, 676 (feature); “quacer” 696 (quash); “feel” 
727 (fell); “rehercer” 503 (rehearse), A selective glossary of 
vocabulary items uncommon in continental French, used here 
in slightly different meaning, or of some other interest, is ap- 
pended at the end of the text. 


Seignours, vous ge en Dieux creez, Dieux! Taunt avera le secle mals 
Qu’est roi de magestez, 40 En teil temps, quant ore est si faus? 
Que vint en le ventre virginal Ore est malveis, dunk ert pieiour; 
Pur allegger nostre mal; Dire ne sai de pier dolour. 
5 Enz en le ventre fust encharnyz Mes tous les mals pres ge dunge 
Del Saint Espirit, et apres fu nez serrent 
De la sainte Virgine preciouse Ore en terre venus sount, 
Qu’est sa mere et sa espouse. 45 Car le secle est ore playn de 
Mere est et virgine verraiement, trecherie, 
10 Et devaunt et apres l’enfauntement, De orgul et de letcherie 
Ne fust pas sa virginité Et de avarice et de felonie, 
Par le fiz Dieux amenusé. Et tieles choses ne ayme Dieux mye, 
Si vous plest a escoter, Pur ceo jeo quid ge tost vendra 
Brefment vous voil counter 50 Cil Dieux enemy ge tauns mals fra, 
15 Coment ceo secle finera Et tost ert neez et engendretz 
Et a quel fyn il vendra. Quant le secle est ore si enpeiretz. 
Selom ceo ge ai apris Mes jeo ne fray ore nulle mencioun 
Et ge ai trové en liveres mys De la nesaunce cel feloun; 
Vous dirrai bien apertement-- 55 Devaunt dirrai ou ert neetz 
20 Ne menterai mye a mon ascient. Et en quele cité ert engendretz; 
Mes aynz ge le secle a fyn vendra, Jeo dirray ore d’autre sermoun 
Un deable en terre éngendré serra Et pus revendrai a ma resoun, 
Que ert Auntecrist appelé, 
Si com nous dist la divinité, Seignurs, pur Dieux, ceo ge ai dist 
25 Bien ert appelé Auntecrist, 60 Ne le aietz pas en despit, 
Car charners ert a Jesu Crist: Car tut soit le romaunce ci petit, 
Car Dieux vint en terre pur sauver, En latyn est mult grant escrit. 
Et cil vint en terre pur dampner. Jeo ne sai guers romanz faire 
Molt blamera la seinte escripture; Ne de latyn ma sermon traire, 
30 Dishait soit ytiel engendrure! 65 Car jeo ne fu unques a Parys 
Le secle avera a son talent Ne al Abbaye de Saint Denys. 
Et fra mescrere la fole gent. Pur ceo nul homme ne me doit 
Quant cil deable né serra blamer 
La fyn du secle aprochera. Si jeo ne sai mye bien roumauncer; 
35 Encountre la sue nativité Mes nepurquant voil amender 
Le secle ert playn de mauveisté, 7G La laie gent et ensencer 
Et irra toutz iours en desclinaunt Que ne sevent pas tut la escripture, 


Et de jour en jour enpeiraunt, Que assetz est grant et obscure 
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A ceux ge ne entendunt de letrure, 


Ne ge as teles choses ne ount mys | 


lour cure; 
En latyn est il meuth escrit 
Ceo qe ai en romaunz dist, 
Mes jeo 1’ai fait en tiele guise 
En la honuraunce de Dieux servise. 
Si l’ay trové par tiel engyn 


80 Que toutz en penssent de la fyn; 
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Mes jeo ne le trovai mye premere- 
ment: 

Jeo trey un meillour a guaraunt, 

Que primes le fist en latyn 

Par son sen et son engyn. 

Un sage clerk jadys estoit 

Que grant science en lui avoit; 

Cil clerk savoit touz les .vii. ars, 

De gramari tous les pars, 

De dialetike lui argument, 

Par qui lui mester met sovent 

Tute la force de phisike; 

Les clefs, les tons de musike, 

Le noumbre savoit de geometrie 

Et tous les tours de astronomye, 

Cil sage clerk avoit en presence 

De philosophie la grante science. 

Quai vous dirrai plus avaunt? 

Moltz ert lettré et bien entendaunt; 

Moltz entendi et tres bien sout 

Quanqge clerk saver pout, 

Mes de une chose ne se fut 
entremys 

Ne il ne le avoit mye apris, 

Ne neynt entendi ne ne saveit 

Quant le mounde finereit. 
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Quant de ceste houre ceo ert purpensé, 150 


Le coer out trist et moltz irré, 

Car il quidat tut enbracer 

Quanque clerk pout saver. 

En son corage lui fust avys 

Qu’il avoit moltz petit apris; 

Quant ceo ne saveit qe saver 
devereit 

Lui fust avys ge honiz serreit. 

Pur ceo voleit apposer 

Un son mester et demaunder. 

Pur quai vous tendray par longe 
parole? 

Il vynt a lui deqes a sa escole, 

Quant venu ert bien fut appelé 

Et de son mester moultz honuré; 

Le mester lui demaunde hastive- 
ment 

Pur quai il ert venu si sodayne- 
ment 

Quant il le avoit envoié en aliene 
terre 
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Pur tener escole, car bien le savoit 
faire, 

“Beau doucz mester,” dit il, “de 
quanque jeo ai 

A Dieux renk graces et a tey. 

Moltz ai apris; uncore voil plus. 

Ne lerrai mye uncore cest vie. 

Meuth voil aprendre sicom jeo soil. 

Ainz ge escole tener voil. 

Meuth aym jeo estre clerk bien 
preisé 

Qe mester lisaunt et moltz blamé, 

Car tiel est mester en haust lisaunt 

Que art ne scet taunt ne quaunt, 

Si despute moltz freqement, 

Et fait voler lui argument 

En parlaunt des .vii. ars, 

Que de son donet ne seet les pars, 

Pur ceo voil plus entendre 

Ainz qe voil autres aprendre. 

Beaux doucz mester: ceo mon 
penser: 

La fyn du secle par tai savoir, 

Car tu sees du secle le comence- 
ment 

Et la fyn ensement, 

Si jeo le terme ne Sache par tey 

Ja par nul altre ne le saverai 

Par Moyses solom le comencement 

Que moltz parlait apertement.” 

Lui mester respound avenanment: 

“Jeo te enseignerai,” dist il bone- 
ment, 

“Mes jeo voil primes del comence- 
ment 

Parler plus pur les altres amende- 
ment, 

Nient pur gai esprover, 

Car bien fres tu cel mestier, 

Ne avetz mye tut ceo livere apris 

Que est appelé Genesis? 

Moyses de part Deux ceo livere fist, 

Que issi comence son saint escrit: 


Al comencement,” fait il, “Dieux 
creat 

Seel et terre et furmat 

A sa ymage le premer homme 

Que fust deceu par la poume, 

Cest homme ne fu mye sanz com- 
pagnie: 

Dieux lui donat une beale amye, 

Que Eve fust appelé. 

Mes ele ne estoit pas primes issi 
nomé, 

Virago fust son premer noun, 

Pur ceoge ele ert fait de son baron, 
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Adam fust ja en Parays-- 

Uncore ne fust il neint fors mys, 

Car il ne aveit neint peché 

Ne de la poume neint mangé. 

Moltz demenat douce vie; 

Grant joye aveit de sa amye. 

Ne est homme en le secle ge pur- 
reit 

Dire la joie q’il aveit. 

Moltz aveient joye ceux deux et 
grant delit, 

Mes ne durra guers fors un petit. 

Lur grant delit et lur grant joye 

Ne durra guers fors un poye. 

Car entre tiele joye et tiel dedut 

Ne li ert garent mye une neut. 

Quant lui deable veit que homme 
fu formez, 

Bien saveit q’il fust desheritez, 

Et bien entendist en son corage 

Que cil avereit son heritage. 

Purpensat sei q’il volait 

Enginer cestui s’il purait, 

Dist lui deable, ‘Coment fray? 

Ne sei coment le engineray, 

Car moltz est sage a demesure. 

Ne say coynte creature, 

Ne ert mye leger de enginer, 

Car moltz est playn de grant savoir 

Et moltz ad vertue et vigour 

Du roi du ciel son creatour. 

Coment frai? Dunges irrai a lui. 

Nanyl,’ fait il, ‘jeo su son enemy. 

Moltz se aperceivera quant il me 
verrat 

Que jeo su deable et bien crerat. 

James ne doi rien esploiter: 

Oue sa compaigne m’estut parler. 

Taunt en sai et taunt en fray, 

Que par sa femme l’engineray. 

Femme est feble qualité, 

Si est moltz meuth eveisé. 

Tut crerat pur verité 

Quanque jeo dirrai de fauseté, 

Mes si il demeurent une neut 

En cel joye ou en cel dedut, 

James ne erent par moi oustez, 

Taunt erent sages et veisez. 

Pur ceo m’estut moltz hastier 

Si jeo ma volenté voil aver. 

En fourme voil entrer d’un dragon 

Que eus ne aperceiverent ma tre- 
son, 

Lui serpent est moltz bele beste: 

Moltz ést lusaunt vers la teste, 

Bien pus mounter dedens son 
corps 

Que jeo ne aperge neynt de hors. 
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Par sa bouche ma voys istera 

Organ et frestele si me serra, 

En tiele furme voil aler 

Coyntement a eux parler.’ 

Ore s’en vait lui serpent, 

Plus tost volaunt ge le vent. 

En Parais en est ja entré, 

Dount plusours sount amerveillé. 

Purquai Dieux ceo suffry 

Que en Parais entra son enemy? 

Moltz est grant la dispitisoun 

Purquai il entra cel feloun, 

Mes jeo ne voil dire de ceo avaunt, 

Car jeo ne Say taunt ne quaunt. 

Bien sout q’il out affaire lui soverayn 
sire; 

Pur ceo ne voil de ceo rien dire. 

Le serpent tient son chemyn tut 
dreit 

Jeqes al arbre ou Eve esteit, 

Moltz s’en est pres de lui assis 

Pur son damage, qe m’est avis. 

Taunt est lui deable aprochez, 

Que desur l’arbre est ja mountez, 

En cel arbre crust le fust 

Par quai humayne poeple fust 
destrut. 

Dunge comensa lui serpent 

A chaunter moltz doucement. 

En meynte manere dist sa chaunson 

Cel fyn traitour et ceu feloun, 

Il chauntat en tiele guise 

Com lui clerks fount en sainte eg- 
lise. 

Ore comence a organer 

Com lui clerks fount de outre mer. 

La ci est prist a chaunter, 

Apres doucement a fresteiller. 

En tutes maneres cil deable chaun- 
toit, 

Car tutes estrumenz treis bien 
savoit, 

Quant il chauntat en tiele manere, 

Al arbre aprochat nostre mere. 

Ne savoit neint quele aventure 

Vendroit apres pesaunte et dure, 

Dunge comence a parler 

Et son enemy a resoner. 

Moltz fist qe fole quant ele le are- 
sona. 

Ne savoit mye pur quai il vynt la. 

‘Qui es tu,’ dist ele, ‘qe ci chauntez 

Et tiele noise demenez? 

Moltz est cler et doucz toun chaunt; 

Moltz me merveille ge tu seez taunt, 

Mes tu as fait utrage, com m’est 
avis, 

Quant en cest arbre tu es assis, 
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Car ceste est l’arbre al creatour 

Que furmat moi et mon seignour. \x 

Tutes les arbres ge enviroun sount 

Sount a mei et a mon seignur, 

Des tutes poom le frut manger, 

Mes ceste ne deivoms neint 
adescer, 

Car nostre sire nous defendi 

Que nous ne fussoms si hardi 

Que nous ne dussoms manger le 
frut 

Par quai nous serroms tost des- 
trut; 

Car taunt nous dist: 
mangez, 

Par aventure vous morretz.’ 

Mes la verité ne entendi pas nostre 
mere, 

Car Dieux le dist en altre manere: 

‘En quel jour,’ dist il, ‘qe vous 
mangez 

Le frut del arbre, de mort morrez.’ 

Ceo fu la parole qe Dieux lur dist, 

Mes eus entenderent moltz petit. 

Quant lui deable oi qe Eve si par- 
lat, 

La bouche ovri, si comensat 

Plus doucement a fresteiller. 

Trop savoit lui traitre del mester; 

Bien entendi en son corage 

Que ele avereit par lui damage, 

Et Adam Serreit par lui trahy, 

Que moltz ert dunges le Dieux amy. 

Dunge comensat issi a parler 

Et la dame a resoner, 

Mesounge trovat aukes dure 

Par quai il defit le Dieux faiture, 

‘Jeo su,’ fait il, ‘La Dieux crea- 

‘ture. 

Entray en Parais par aventure. 

Moltz est issi bel pays et bel estre: 

Bor fut fait qe cit poit estra, 

Sur ceste arbre me descendi 

Pur la dougure ge jeo senti, 

Car ceo est l’arbre de saver, 

Bor est,’ fait il, ‘qe le frut peut 
manger, 

Que eust un poi del frut mangé, 

Plus que Dieux serrat doté, 

Merveille me samble qe Adam 
n’ad mangé, 

Que taunt est sage et enveyzé. 

Si il uust mangé, jeo te dy, 

Ne serroit mye lunges ici. 

En altre leu serretz vous ambedeux 
mys 

Plus bele de assetz qe Parais.’ 
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‘Purquai ne mangetz dunge?’ dist 
Eve a lui. 

‘Pur ceu ge jeo ne ose,’ cil res- 
poundi, 

‘Pur Adam toler le men seignour, 

A qui jeo doi server neut et iour. 

Jeo sai bien ge a lui deivent server 

Tutes bestes et obeier. 

D’autrepart,’ dist lui serpent, 

‘De tiele viaunde ne mangue jeo 
nent,’ 

Il mange touz iours de terre dure: 

Ceo est son dreit et sa nature, 

‘Pur ceo ne voil le frut manger-- 

Il vaut meuth a toi et a toun ber. 

Moltz est bon a toi et a toun baroun. 

Jeo te dirrai bien la enchisoun: 

Ne savetz mye pur quei le creatour 

Defendi ceo frut toun seignour? 

Si il ust mangé, ceo te di, 

Touz jours serreit piere a lui. 

Si vous deux voilletz manger la 
poume, 

Ne serretz mye desormes homme 

Mes serretz dieux la sus amount, 

La ou lui archaungles sunt.’ 

Com il parlerent en tiele manere 

Vers eus vynt Adam nostre piere., 

Tut dreit a eus tynt son chemyn, 

Mes ne Savoit neint del engyn 

Que le deable avoit fait, 

Que touz jours est en mal agait. 

Mes ayntz qu’il fut a eus aprochié, 

Le deable ad Eve si enchaunté 

Que ele ad talent del frut manger 

Que pendi sur ceo frut amer, 

Quant Adam vynt, issi parla: 

‘Eve,’ dist il, ‘qe faites tu la? 

Ne tuchetz mye ceo frut. 

Que jeo te vei si pres moltz me neut, 

Ne savetz mye en quele manere 

Nous defendi le soverayn piere?’ 

‘si Sai,’ dist ele, ‘meuth de tai, 

Vyn ore si jeo te dirrai 

Purquai Dieux comaunda issi, 

Car jeo I’ai ore apris ici, 

Com countat lui serpent 

Que ci est venu ne sai coment. 

Si nous volom le frut manger, 

Touz jours viverom saunz danger, 

E serroms dieux la sus amount. 

Lui aungles touz nous obeierunt,’ 

Adam respount a ceste parole: 

‘Eve,’ dist il, ‘tu es fole. 

Dunge ne deivom garder honour 

Al roi du ciel, nostre seignour, 

Que pur nous ad fait tut le monde, 
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Terre et herbe, boys et ounde, 

Oysels et bestes, pessouns en mer? 

Deivom pur ceo a lui parager? 

Moltz nous ad doné de son bien: 

Pur nous ad fait tute rien. 

Ne deivom pas coveiter 

Ceo dount nous ne avoms nul mes- 
tier. 

Que plus coveite qu’il ne devereit 

La revertera ou il ne vodereit. 

Bien nous deit suffir, ceo me est 
avis, 

La grant joye de Parais.’ 

‘Adam,’ dist Eve, ‘tu ne es pas 
Sage, 

Ore as tu parlé grant utrage. 

Les aungles nous sevent meuth 
server 

Que les bestes qe deivent morer, 

Et mueth vaut regner oue les aung- 
les amount 

Que entre les bestes ge en .iiii. 
pees vount, 

Vyn ore sa si escuterum 

La douce voys du dragoun,’ 

Adam ad tost escuté 

Quange Sa compaigne ad parlé, 

Si lui ad ja taunt granté 

Qu’il en fra sa volenté. 

A lui s’en alat, si fist tort, 

Car tut dreit alat a sa mort. 

Alas! Quel parais il perdi 

Par sa femme ge lui trahy! 

A tut dis y fust demoré; 

James ne serreit de illoek ousté, 

Ne en yver ne en esté, 

Si ele ne le oust forscounseillé. 

Pur ceu, fol est qe femme creit 

Que par parole la gent deceit, 

Sovent dist hom en reprover 

Que femmes Sevent enginer. 

Les voilles et les noverables 

Plus ount art qe lui deables, 

Femme deivom moltz hayer 

Et a femme deivom moltz obeier. 

Par femme fumes primes dampné 

E pus par femme restoré. 

De Dieux soit la femme benuré 

Par qui nous sumes taunt honuré 

Par la file la mere eust nesaunce 

Et son linage moltz avaunce, 

A cele devom rendre guerdoun 

Par qui nous avoms remissioun, 

Et greez et graces et grant bountez, 

Par qui nous sumes si halt mountez, 

Ceo est Madame Sainte Marie 

Par qui nous avoms ore la vie, 

Jeo ne dei pas estudier: 
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De ma matire me covynt parler. 

Quai vaut chose bien comencé 

Si elle ne soit bien achevé? 

Quant Adam vynt desouth le pomme 

Tut aveit perdu son grant saver. 

Le deable lui eust si envaié 

Que tut estut com homme abaié, 

Ne aveit en soi point de humanité, 

Mes tut sicom homme enragé. 

Ne saveit mye pur quai il vynt la, 

Mes nequedent al serpent issi parla: 

‘Serpent,’ fait il, ‘moltz chauntez 
bien. 

Cler voiz as sur tute rien. 

Ore tei doun coungé ci a rester, 

Si tu me volletz issi chaunter. 

Mes taunt me di: coment ses tu ceo 
mester?’ 

‘Sire,’ fait il, ‘Jeo l’ai apris de cest 
arbrer, 

Tu as joie ore si en presens 

Par ceste arbre de science. 

Si tu voilletz le frut manger. 

Tu saveras meuth de moi chaunter, 

Faites tost ceo ge ta compaigne ad 
mandé-- 

Merveil est si tu nel as ore ublié. 

Faites tost qe Eve te ad dist, 

Si nel aiez mye en despit. 

De ma parole ceo est la summe: 

Si tu veus manger la poume, 

Jeo te promet si grant honour, 

Que pier serrez al creatour, 

Mangez la tost, ne facez el, 

Car pier serretz au roi du ciel.’ 

Quant taunt ad dist, une poume soule 

Prent del arbre en sa goule, 

Vers la femme la tendi, 

Et la douceur tost senti. 

Elle haunsa sa meyn avaunt, 

Dedentz la goulle al mal fesaunt 

La poume prist, ci fist com fole. 

A son marry dist ceste parole: 

‘Pernetz la poume, si la sentez a 
ton nes, 

Plus doucz odour ne sentiriez iames., 

Mangetz la tost, ele te fra bien. 

A vostre us est, si ne dutez de rien: 

Jeo prendray sur moi tute la fees. 

Mangez de primes et il apres.’ 

‘Bien dis tu,’ fait Eve. ‘Ore com- 
mercerai, 

Et pus a mon marry la durray.’ 

A denz la print, si mort un poie: 

Ceo fust enpeirement de sa joie. 

En la mayn Adam tut dreit la mist 

Et il fust fols quant il la prist. 

Quant il senti la douceur, 
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Poi remembroit de son creatour. 

Taunt le avoit le deable enginé par 
art, 

Que tute voie Adam mania sa part, 

La poume mist a bouche, si mort 
de sur; 

De illoek commenga primes sa 
dolour. 

‘Mangetz,’ dist Eve hardiement. 

‘Trop ai mangé,’ dist Adam, ‘moltz 
me repent. 

Trop est tart a repentir 

Quant homme est venu al morer. 

Ne pus ore plus manger, 

Tiele hounte ai de toi'esgarder. 

Mes oyls sunt ore trop overs-- 

Jeo vei tes membres descovers. 

Muscez toun membre et jeo le men, 

Jeo su plus vil qe uns chen. 

Le comandement Dieux ai trespascé, 

Ore sai bien ge jeo ai peché 

Alas! Quai froum nous deux chetifs? 

A tut dys serrum en exyl mys. 

Nous perdrom, si com m’est avis, 

La verraie joie de Parais, 

Femme, james ne te doi amer, 

Car par ton consail m’estut exiler. 

A tut dys mes te dei hayer, 

Car par ton consail m’estut morer. 

Va tei muscer et jeo si frai. 

James a mon voil ne te verrai. 

Bien pust estre qe jeo te amerai, 

Mes james bien ne te crerai. 

Va tost de ci pur tei muscer; 

Ne pus pur hounte oue tei parler.’ 

‘Adam,’ dist ele, ‘quai vaut ceo a 
rehercer? 

Jeo quidai dunge de bien faire.’ 

Quant Eve oid Adam issi pleindre, 

Unges dolour ne out ele greindre, 

Mes quant sur nous est venu le con- 
traire 

Quai vaut ceo a retraire? 

Ne est mye sage qe de jour en jour 

Renovele sa dolour, 

‘Ma hounte est greyndre qe la tue: 

Jeo su despoillé et tut nue. 

Tu as vergoyne oue moi parler, 

Et jeo reai greyndre sur toi veer. 

Ne pus pur hounte mes oils overer, 

Mes touz jours voil de ma mayn 
coverer,. 

Ne sai quai face, taunte su dolente. 

Jeo ai perdu la dreite sente-- 

Moltz su dolente pur tei mon douce 
ami, 

Alas! Que tu es par mei trahy, 

A touz jours mes serrai reprové 
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Que malement envers tei ai overé: 

Ne est mye mervaille, ceo est la 
verité, 

Par ma folie ers touz jours des- 
heriteé. 

Pernetz foilles et coveretz tei. 

Allas! Quel mal tu as par mei! 

Par moi sumes en chaitifneté. 

Que en face Deux de nous sa volenté.’ 

Adam a tourné a ceo pluraunt, 

De sa mayn seneste son membre 
musaunt, 

De teste abascé pur sei muscer, 

De south le branche de un lier 

Mes il ne poi mye lunges demorer, 

Car son fol fait ne pu mye estre 

Lunges celé al roi celestre, 

Sicom nous counte la verreie estorie. 

Tost vint le roi de glorie. 

Moltz fust corucé par semblaunt, 

‘Adam,’ dist il, ‘vin avaunt.’ 

Quant Adam oit son seignour, 

Tut droit trembloit de pour. 

Quant il vist son creatour, 

Bien poez savoir q’il aveit dolour, 

Car il ne poit mye rendre reson 

Purquai il fist la transgressioun, 

‘Vin avaunt tost,’ dist Dieux a lui. 

‘Ne pus pur hounte,’ ceo respoundi. 

‘Ma char est nue et descoverte: 

Ma hounte est ore trop aperte.’ 

‘Ceo est dreit,’ dist Dieux, ’qe tu 
aies hounte et pour, 

Grant travail et grant dolour, 

Car tu as envers moi trespascé. 

Ne as pas ma defense bien gardé, 

Jeo te donai de Parais le honour; 

De tute rien te fis sire et seignour, 

Ainc te fys de faire bien ou mal, 

Et pur ceo te ai trové moltz desleal. 

Pur tut mon bien fait un soul jour 

Ne servistes a moi, ton seignour. 

Pur ceo dreit est, et jeo le otrei, 

Que tu ais touz iours faym et seyf. 

Ore ses tu purquei, mon ami, 

Le frut del arbre te defendi?’ 

‘Sire,’ dist Adam, ‘ne deis pas a moi 
retraire-- 

Ma fole compaigne le me fist faire, 

Me est avenu ceste aventure 

Par ma compaigne, ta faiture, 

James ne use forsfait de rien 

Si ele ne fust, sire, ceo ses tu bien. 

Ne dei mye estre del tut blamez 

Quant soul nel fys, sire, de ceo 
pensez,’ 

Adam parlat en tiele manere 

Al roi de glorie, nostre sauvere. 
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Moltz lui grevat quant parlad taunt 

Car trop fut fols et nounsavaunt 

Qu’il ne eust a Dieux lui glorious, 

Lui merciable, lui pitous, 

De son meffait requis pardoun, 

Et de son peché remissioun, 

Car si il eust crié a Dieux merci, 

Il le ust eu, jeo vous affi. 

Mes il ne voleit fors prover par 
plait, 

Qu’il ne aveit de ceo guers meffait, 

Et neint par sa femme cel oevre 
fait. 

Sa peyne ert plus legere, a son dist. 

La fist com nounsavaunt, ne voil 
plus dire, 

Quant taunt enpledat encontre son 
sire, 

Car ceo est utrage et deshonour, 

Quant vassal enplede son seignour, 

Ceo fist Adam par nounsavaunce, 

Par folie et par obliaunce. 

Car pus qe envers Dieux trespas- 
sout 

Il devynt fols et ydioit. 

Mes ore lessom Adam a taunt-- 

De sa femme dyom avaunt, 

A qui Dieux se corusat ne mye 
petit 

Si com nous counte le verrai es- 
crit. 

‘Femme,’ dist Dieux, ‘Venez avaunt 

Trop as escouté cel faus chaunt. 

Cheityf fole, di moi, ne ses tu 

Que Adam ad Parais par tei perdu? 

Par ton consayl et ton seignement 

De Parais ert jeté ignelment. 

Di moi tost: Par quel acheisoun 

As tu deceu toun baroun? 

Car moltz fut Adam mon amy 

Aynz q’il fust par tei trahy. 

Dount es tu de son os apparaillé, 

L’as tu pur ceo forsconsaillé? 

Encountre bien tu fes mal. 

Counsail de femme ne est mye 
moltz leal. 

Desoremes avera le daunger 

Femme a tut dis de son beer. 

Suspect ert tut dis et en subeictoun 

Femme a tut dis de son baroun, 

Car si tu uses eu de homme pour, 

Ne uses pas forsconsaillé ton seig- 
nour, 

Pur ceo dreit est et resoun 

Que homme ait femme en baundoun, 

Vin avaunt tost devaunt moi, 

Ne as pas hounte ge jeo te vei? 

Desoremes avera toun lignage 
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Hounte et travail et damage. 

Plus averat femme tribulacioun 

Et pour et travail qe baroun.,’ 

A ceo parole vint Eve avaunt 

En la presence lui tut pussaunt, 

Avaunt est venu dotousement 

Devaunt le roi onipotent, 

A quai vos irraie fableaunt, 

Ou par lunge parole tretaunt? 

Tute meisme la reson 

Dist Eve a Dieux ge fist son baroun, 

Et dist bien ge ele ne dust mye estre 
blamé, 

Lui serpent doit estre encupé; 

Serment ad dist et jurré 

Que par son counsail aveit oevré, 

Et Adam son ber ensement 

Aveit oevré par le serpent. 

Pur ceo, seignour, ne blamun pas 

Pur lour meffait ne lour trespas. 

Ne est mye sage qe ceo fait 

Quant ore est pardoné le meffait, 

Mes combatoms nous touz jours au 
felon 

Que primes trovat ceo traisoun, 

Ceo est le deable, le amitien serp- 
ent 

Que touz jours guerroie la sainte 
gent, 

Encountre cestui armom nous, 

Car moltz est fort et enginous, 

Trop est et fel et orgulous: 

Touz jours envers home est envious. 

Mes qui se deit combatre a ceo 
deable, 

Que tant est irrous et espountable, 

Trei choses lui covynt aver en soi: 

Charité, esperaunce, et dreite fei, 

Altrement ne pout il mye asseur aler 

Encountre le deable ne ester. 

Seignours, pur Dieux taunt vous di: 

Armoms touz jours encountre lui, 

Car ne est nul altre enemy, 

Ceo dient touz lui Dieux ami. 

Mes ore nous defent de cel malestu 

Lui glorious Dieux par sa vertu, 

Que ceo deable par son aguait 

Ne puisse trover en nous receit. 

.- AMEN 


Seignours, plest il vous oier avaunt 

Com lui roi celestre tut pussaunt 

Se coruceat vers cel fel eneiny 

Que trahit Adam son ami? 

‘Fel enemi,’ dist Dieux, ‘es tu ici? 

James ne averai de tei merci, 

Mes touz jours averas payne et 
dolour, 
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Taunt as forfait envers ton creatour, 

Dy mei, leide creature, 

As tu deceu ma faiture? 

Tut ait Adam le frut mangé. 

Tu ne es mye pur ceo de lui vengé. 

Cest homme averat et son lignage 

Maugré le toen toun heritage, 

Car ceo est resoun et ceo est dreit: 

Quant tu as forfait qe homme le ait. 

Tut seit il ore en exil mys: 

Uncore revendrat en Parais. 

Tut ait il vers moi si erré, 

Encore serrat restoré. 

Et pur ceo que tu I’as par l’arbre 
deceu, 

Par l’arbre ers tu uncore venqu. 

Fel enemy,’ dist Dieux, ‘ceo ne ses 
tu 

Que de ta verge meismes ers batu? 

Ore ne le savez mye, ne ne saverez 
pas 

Ainz qe fait ert comme tu ne say- 
eras. 

Par sa femme feis tu Adam manger 
le frut, 

Et pur ceo serras tu par Femme 
destrut, 

Tut soit femme feble beste, 

Ele te quacera uncore la teste. 

Desoremes entre femme et tay 

Ire et haunge jeo metrai. 

Quidas feloun qe jeo ne saverai 
mye 

Ta tresoun et ta felonie? 

Tut es tu muscé dedenz cel ser- 
pent, 

Toun corage vei jeo bien et ton 
maltalent: 

Nulle chose ne me peut estre celé. 

Le Roi de Pussaunce sui appelé, 

Et pur ceo que lui serpent te ad 
herbergé 

Dedenz son corps et muscé, 

Jeo lui toudray sa bealté: 

Taunt averat par tey gayné. 

James en arbre par eles n’ert 
mountaunt, 

James n’ert en pees tost coraunt, 

Mes touz jours irrat moltz targaunt 

Et sa couwe traynaunt, 

Issi irrat travaillaunt, 

Touz jours sur son ventre raum- 
paunt, 

Pur tay, ennemy, lui serpent 

N’averat james sustement, 

A tut dys mes ert, en say, 

Une racyne pleyn de tay: 

Ceo est q’il ert de venym pleyne, 
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De felonie, de mal engyne. 

De homme ert touz jours moltz hay 

Pur ceo ge tu I’as par lui trahi. 

Entre homme et serpent desoremes 

Ne averat mye bone pees. 

Ne est mye merveil, ceo est la verité, 

Car assex remaynt en sei de cruelté. 

Issetz fors du leu, feel enemy; 

Toun houstel serrat enledy. 

Lui serpent ert moltz hydouse beste: 

Moltz ert cremue pur sa teste. 

Va tost, enemy, de Farais; 

Ne serretz mye issi assis. 

Tu as perdu par resoun 

Ta celestiene mansioun, 

Par toun orgul tu est hors regé 

De la celestiene cité. 

Jeo tei fiz prince de mes angles, 

Et sire et seignour de mes archaun- 
gles, 

Si te appelay Lucifern. 

Pur ta bealté donay cel noun.’ 

«<Lucifer> ceo est ‘portaunt lumere’, 

Issi lui appelat lui sovereyn piere. 

‘Mes cel bel noun perdu as, 

Si ers appelé Sathanas, 

Ore es laide a demesure-- 

En enfern n’ad si laide creature. 

Issi est grant change ta bealté, 

Pur la tue deslealté, 

A un deable toun compaignoun 

Jeo fray ma volenté en le orient, 

Et serra semblable au roi onipotent. 

Illoek frai com prince mes poestés, 

Quant prince des aungles su clamés, 

Pur ceo es tu ore fors mys 

De la compaignie de mes amys. 

Ovesge ta penser et toun péché, 

Ne est mye merveil si tu seies tre- 
buché. 

Ne seras mye roi onipotent 

Si jeo pus faire mon talent. 

Quant tu pensastes cele treson, 

Jeo te apparaillai altre mesoun: 

Ceo est enfern, ma prisoun. 

La serretz touz jours, mal felon, 

Et des aungles cele partie 

Que de ciel oue tei chaie. 

Par tei est voide cele partie, 

Kt ja par tei n’ert replenie. 

Pur toun orgul ne serrez mye 

En ma sainte compaignie. 

Homme est fait en toun leu, 

Toun heritage avera et toun refu, 

Va tost de ci en enfernal prisoun: 

La serra touz jours ta mesoun. 

La deivent touz ceux venir 

Que dedeignent a moi server. 
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La serrez mestre pur pener ceus, 

Mes plus averez peyne qe nul de eus, 

Va tost de Parais, ne demoretz, 

James plus ne entrerez,’ 

Quant ceo ad dist lui roi celestre, 

Le deable s’en depart, ne peut plus 
estre. 

De Parais isse ignelment, 

Plus tost fuaunt ge court le vent. 

En enfern est tut drait descenduz, 

Trist et dolent com vencus, 

Vencuz ert, si vous dirrai bien com- 
ment: 

Deceu fut le deable de son esperi- 
ment, 

Car il quidat, quant Adam ust le 
frut mangé, 

Que de tut serreit de lui vengé. 

Erranment irreit en enfern vyfs 

Quant il serrat jeité fors de Parais, 

Et serrat la pardurablement, 

Si qe de lui ne vendreit recovere- 
ment, 

Et quida bien qe a tut dis i devereit 
ester 

Et nente plus hommes en le secle 
nestrer, 

Mes le secle alat tut altrement, 

Car Adam vesqui moltz lungement, 

Et engendra enfauns de haut parage, 

Dont ore est en le secle si haut 
barnage. 

Akuns de ceux averunt le heritage 

Que le deable perdi par son utrage. 

Le merci Dieux onipotent 

Recoverez ount par juggement. 

A cel houre fut primes comencé 

Entre homme et deable la mellé, 

Que touz iours durre et durat 

De ci ke le secle finera, 

Le deable touz jours par son engin 

Ensuit lui homme deges a Sa fyn, 

Et si il veit q’il est bien fini, 

A hounte s’en depart lui enemy, 

Et vait querant par son aguait, 

Ou il purrat aver receit, 

Car ceo est son mester et son 
labour: 

Deceivre la gent neut et jour. 

Mes ore nous defende de sa ini- 
quité 

Le verrai Dieux pur sa pitié. 

Ne parlerai mes de cel enemi, 

Car assetz peut hom dire mal de 
lui. 

De ceo deable, ceo feloun, 

Ne put hom dire si mal noun. 

Avaunt derrai de ma resoun; 
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Ne frai ore nulle transgressioun. 

Uncore estut Adam pitousement 

En Parais devaunt Dieux onipotent. 

La estut, si entendi 

La volenté Dieux et sa merci. 

Merci ne saveit demaunder, 

Mes semblaunt fist de plurer, 

Descovert estut et tut nu; 

Bien pout hom saver ge dolent fu. 

Pitousement regardat son creatour. 

Semblaunt fist de grant dolour: 

N’est homme en secle ge purrait 

Dire la dolour q’il aveit. 

Ne fu pas merveille si dolent estoit, 

Car en son corage bien apercevoit 

Et bien entendi et bien saveit 

Que Parais le Delitous perdu aveit, 

Que trop avoit irré son creatour, 

Que de Parais le fist sire et seignour. 

Pleindre ne saveit, tant fu dolent, 

Mes touz jours pensat del serpent, 

Cum legerement le fist 

Perdre la joie et le delist. 

Ne saveit mye dire la manere 

De la dolour nostre piere. 

N’est homme ge Scet la dolour 

Que Adam aveit en cel hour, 

Moltz seet Dieux de sa dolour, 

Mes ore oietz com Dieux parlat, lui 
creatour, 

Vers Adam, Sa faitour, 

Feble et frele creatour. 

‘Adam,’ dist Dieux, ‘Ore ai dechacé 

Le deable de Parais et hors geté, 

Et tu serras ja hors geté, 

Pur ceo ge tu me as si poi doté, 

Or ai dechacé le serpent, 

Et jeo enver toi voil parler irrement. 

Bien le doi faire verraiment, 

Car trop me as corucé durement, 

Ne vodroie ge le deable fut aperceu 

Com tu me as fait grant ennui. 

S’il sava com nous sumes ore mellé, 

Trop serroit lui tretour jouis et leé. 

Mes il n’est pas de tiel pousté 

Que saver peut ma volenté, 

Et tu m’as fait si grant nusaunce, 

Que me estut prendre de toi venjaunce, 

Trop me as corucé durement: 

Mar le senterez moltz lungement. 

Lunc temps me voil oue toi corucer, 

N’est aungel en ciel ge nous ose acor- 
der; 

N’est aungel en cel haust firmament 

Que voille parler pur toi dolent, 

Car trop lur serroit grant abusioun 

Que homme dust estre lur compaig- 
noun, 
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Dunke ses tu ge jeo te fis tiel 

Que pier deiverezestre al ang] du 
cel, 

A ma semblace meismes te furmay; 

Tute la. richesse du secle a toi 
donay, 

Mes trop te fis riche, beaus amys, 

Quant jeo te fis sire de Parais, 

Pur cel honour un jour entier 

Ne vodrietz estre mon servant, mes 
mon pier. 

Pur ceo serras tu hors mys 

De la joye de Parais, 

Et serras lunc temps hors geité: 

Itiele est ore ma volenté. 

Quant jeo te mys en Parais tiop 
te haunsay, 

Mes ore te metray ou jeo vous 
trovay. 

De terre es tu fait et furmés, 

Et terre et poudre devendrez. 

En terre averas touz jours travail 
et peyne. 

Maldie soit la terre en toun over- 
aigne, 

Et en ta tue faiture. 

Jeo maldie la terre dure; 

En toun temps la terre fructiferat: 

Rounces et espines pur frut averat. 

A dolour et travail toun payn man- 
geras; 

Touz jours feym et seyf averas. 

En tiele vie viveras 

En terre ou tu counversaras. 

La progenie qe de toi vendra 

Ta grant falseté sentera. 

Moltz su dolent qe jeo te vey nu: 

Pur ceo serras tu vestu. 

Moltz es hountous a demesure: 

En le secle n’ad si hountous crea- 
ture, 

Pur ceo, cheitif, te voil vestier, 

Pur ta hounte aukes coverer, 

Vestu serras de une pele; 

Ceo ert en leu de cote ou de mantele. 
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Neint plus n’averas fors taunt 

Que coverer te puisse derere et 
devaunt.’ 

Seignours, issi ad Dieux fait com 
jeo vous di 

De Adam ge fust son cher ami. 

Vestu estoit lui Dieux baroun 

De une vesture ge sembloit pelison. 

Quai vous dirrai? De une pel estoit 
vestu, 

Mes ne sai de quele beste ceo fu. 


‘N’est nul orgullous ge ore avereit 


cure 

De tiele aournement ou de tiele 
vesture, 

Car le secle est ore trop orgulous, 

Et de riche vesture trop coveitous. 

Unges mes ne fu veu si orgulous gent 

Com ore esten lesecle,a mon escient. 

Pur lour orgul ne crustrent riens 

Le haut roi de ciel a qui il deivent 
touz biens. 

Trop ad en le secle grant dolour 

Quant homme ne creit son creatour. 

Entre cent ne sont mye treis, si com 
jeo vei, 

Que tingnent ore la dreite lei. 

N’est ore un soul ge vers Dieux lui 
creatour 

Ou vers son proesme ait droit amour. 

Nul ne est qe ne soit plein de 
coveitise. 

Et clers et lais saunz nule devise 

Et vendent etachatent sainte eglise: 

Itiele est ore lour marchaundise. 

Pur lour orgul et lour coveitise, 

Lessent et oblient le Dieux servise. 

Issi le fount en tiele guise, 

Deshait soit ytiele coveitise! 

En altre manere sevent gayner 

Les richesces du secle et le aver, 

Bataille movent et fere guere 

De terre en terre pur moltz conquere: 

Les terres, les cités, les chasteus.” 
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SELECTIVE GLOSSARY 


aguait - “trickery” 655, 812; que... 
agait - “who wickedly lies in wait” 
342 

amendement - “improvement,” “cor- 
rection” 150 

amender - “to reform” 69 

amitien - “friendly” 647 

apposer - “approach” 113 

baundoun (ait en b.) - “have authority 
over” 620 

chaitifneté - “evil state” 527 

charners - “tormentor”? 26 

contraire - “unfavorable situation” 507 

daunger - “fear” 613 

dispitisoun - “vexation” 229 

divinité - “theology” 24 

donet - “grammar book” 136 

enchisoun - “reason,” “cause” 328 

ensencer - “to teach” 70 

enpledat - “bring suit against” 588, 590 

enveysé - “clever” 310 

espountable - “frightful” 654 

eveisé - “tricked,” “led astray” 204 

faiture - “creature” 298, 568, 852; “work- 
ing,” “cultivation” 896 

forsconseiller - “to give bad advice” 
398, 610, 618 

guers - “not at all” 63, 178, 584 

haunge - “hatred” 698 


haunsa, haunsay - “lifted up” 455, 890 

honurance - “honor” 78 

lier - a kind of tree 532 (from Lat. 
edera?) 

malestu - “evil one,” “born under an 
evil star” 663 

nestrer - “to mislead” 795 

nounsavaunce - “ignorance” 591 

noverables - “fickle,” “changeable” 403 

oue - “with” 200, 383, 765 

parager - “to equal” 370 

quacera - “(he) will crush” 696 

raumpaunt - “crawling” 714 

receit - “resting place” 666, 813 

recoverement - “recovery,” “redemp- 
tion” 79 

refu - “refuge” 771 

regé - “cast out” 735 

rehercer - “to harp on” 503 

retraire - “to recoil,” “draw back” 
508; “reproach” 565 

revertera - “he will fall” 376 

seignement - “teaching” 603 

sustement - “support” 716 

tay - “filth” 718 (cf Germ. ZAache) 

toler - “to take away” 317; toudray 707 

virago - “woman” 165 (Latin name given 
to Eve in Vulgate version of «<Gene- 
sis> II, 23) 


1, Paul Meyer in ‘Légendes Hagiographiques en vers frangais,’ «His- 


toire Littéraire de la France,> XXXIII (1906), 337-78, and in a descrip- 
tion of the MS in R, XXIX (1900), 78ff, by entitling this a “Poéme sur 1’An- 
téchrist” apparently began the tradition of so designating it. At any 
rate, A. Langfors in «Les Incipit des poémes francais antérieurs au 
XVI® siécle,> Paris, n. d., p. 383; E. Walberg in «Deux Versions in- 
édites de la légende de 1’Antéchrist,>> Lund, 1920, p. 6; and J, Vising in 
«Anglo-Norman Language and Literature,» London, 1923, p, 55, also 
refer to it as a poem on the Antichrist, E, Stengel, XIV (1892), 137, cit- 
ing the first twelve and the last five lines, calls it a “Gedicht ueber das 
Weltende.” 

2. Migne: <Patrilogia Latina,> CI, Col. 1291-98. 

3. The poems of Henri d’Arci, Geoffroy de Paris, Arsenal MS 3645, 
published by L. E, Kastner in MLR, I (1906), 269-82, II (1906-07), 26-33, 
together with the two versions published by Walberg in the book men- 
tioned in note 1, 

4, ‘Seignours’ in lines 1, 59, 916. Cf, also ‘escoter’ 13, ‘counter’ 14, 
‘dirrai’ 19, 55, 59, etc. r 

5. Cf. Lecoy de la Marche, A,, «La Chaire frangaise au moyen age,> 
2° éd,, Paris, 1886, pp. 27-71. 


POET AND,PATRON: 
RILKE AND KARL VON DER HEYDT 
Helmut Rehder 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Some time ago the Library of the University of Illinois ob- 
tained a fairly extensive collection of letters of Rainer Maria 
Rilke, addressed to his friends Karl and Elisabeth von der 
Heydt. The collection is not spectacular; it merely adds another 
hundred letters to the already extensive epistolary output of the 
poet. But even the casual reader, who may expect no more than 
a few moments of creative solitude crystallized into a poet’s 
delicate handwriting, will be surprised and rewarded by a small 
discovery. For these letters, in their unassuming eloquence, 
furnish an answer — at least a partial answer — to the perhaps 
impertinent and still unavoidable question as to how Rilke ac- 
quired the livelihood enabling him to lead that life of communi- 
cative seclusion which distinguished him. 

Generally, Rilke’s letters — at least in the form in which 
they have been published— do not permit a glance behind the 
scenes, into the realm of economic needs, facts, and figures out 
of which some of the fears must have risen which haunted Rilke, 
the poet. Even the letters to his publisher yield no more than 
the most general information, — and Anton Kippenberg, owner of 
the Insel- Verlag, is known to have been one of the most gener- 
ous supporters of Rilke’s in times of distress. Indeed, we read 
that between Rilke and Kippenberg sums of money were rarely 
discussed, and financial matters “took care of themselves,” as 
it were. Besides, even though the numerous volumes of corre- 
spondence already published presumably are to serve biograph- 
ical research, the atmosphere of dignified and disarming aloof- 
ness which pervades all of Rilke’s letters sufficiently compels 
the reader to inhibit his curiosity (lest he be charged with lack 
of reverence), —and he realizes that detached biographical in- 
quiry is of secondary importance in these volumes. The result 
is that the modern reader is given two Rilke images: in the 
poems we are to see the image of the poet who is striving to 
conceal himself behind, or even recede into, the objective reality 
of his work (as a sculptor is identified with his statue); —in the 
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letters we see the image of the anointed, the anonymous high- 
priest of a peculiarly modern version of Eleusinian mysteries. 
Thus the anonymity of pure existence which Rilke sought to at- 
tain in his poetry, has — in his letters — been subtly transformed 
into a myth of the personality, precisely through the vagueness 
of information concerning the tangible, biographical, economic 
detail of his daily struggles, “Rtthmen, das ist’s,” was the ar- 
tistic credo of the late Rilke, who, transcending himself, dedi- 
cated himself to the objectivity and permanence of existence, a 
second Orpheus, 


der noch weit in die Tuiren der Toten 
Schalen mit ruhmlichen Fritchten halt. 


But, “Rihmen, das ist’s” also became the chant of a congrega- 
tion devoted to the person of a poet who appeared so mysteri- 
ously aloof from the pettiness of human existence. 

Rilke’s correspondence with Karl and Elisabeth von der 
Heydt does not fundamentally alter the image of the Rilke per- 
sonality established ‘by the numerous other letters published and 
still being published. In many instances the Illinois letters offer 
interesting parallels to accounts already known: in those in- 
stances, the slightly different vantage point enables us to gauge 
the depth certain experiences had for Rilke. But the fact that it 
has been possible to take into consideration copies of the an- 
swers Rilke received from his friends, the von der Heydts, 
makes many of Rilke’s own letters more readily comprehensi- 
ble. For with this information, Rilke’s epistles no longer ap- 
pear as solitary calls into the darkness: his soliloquy turns into 
conversation among friends, and a delicate web of human rela- 
tions unfolds before us. 

The 108 original Rilke letters in the Illinois collection ex- 
tend from November 1905 to December 1921. They reflect the 
sixteen years which represent some of the most trying in 
Rilke’s life — the gradual rise to first recognition, then a sudden 
fall into years of frustrating unproductiveness, — years marked 
by Rilke’s paralyzing experience of having to prepare himself 
for a new message and style, which were slow in coming, — hu- 
miliating years in which Rilke had to live on assurances given 
to himself and others that waiting and preparation would not be 
in vain. The letters render accounts of Rilke’s various stays in 
Paris, his intermittent lecture and holiday trips to Germany, 
his visits to Berlin and Prague, his vacation on the Belgian 
coast, his two winters on the island of Capri. They were sent 
from Cairo and from the castle of Duino, from Ronda in Spain 
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and from Munich, from Zirich, and from the final retreat in the 
austere castle of Muzot. . 

Most of the letters were written during the first five years 
of the new friendship with the von der Heydt family. From 1910 
to 1913, while Rilke was first in Egypt and then in Spain, the 
letters become more halting and appear more restrained in 
sentiment and laconic in expression. During the War years they 
drop to a tortured but polite minimum, only to return to a brief 
period of spirited exchange during the time of the November 
Revolution and the Munich “Rateherrschaft.” After that, the 
restlessness of the times and the concentration on new projects 
appeared stronger than the urge for correspondence. (What ap- 
pears to have been Rilke’s last letter of this long and faithful 
friendship, was written in August 1922, —a condolatory letter to 
Elisabeth von der Heydt upon the death of her husband. But this 
letter is not included inthe collection; only a typewritten copy 
has been available.) 

Karl von der Heydt, the main participant in the correspond- 
ence with Rilke, came from a family of Rhenish bankers. Born 
in Elberfeld in 1858, he seems to have been a precocious child 
with many talents and interests. He was educated at home up to 
the age of fourteen and had no difficulties when he made his 
transition to the Elberfeld Gymnasium and passed his matura at 
the age of seventeen. Two years spent at the universities of 
Berlin and Bonn in the study of philosophy were followed by the 
study of economics and banking, and in 1881 he joined his pater- 
nal grandfather as a partner in the directorship of the Berlin 
branch of the firm. It was during the years of the industrial and 
colonial expansion of the Reich that Karl von der Heydt came 
into his own. Active interest associated him soon with the colo- 
nial movement of the era of Bismarck and Wilhelm II; he be- 
came a sponsor of Dr. Karl Peters, the champion of colonial or- 
ganization, and became one of the founders and later president 
of the “Deutsch-Ostafrikanische Gesellschaft.” By 1896 he had 
founded his own firm, the “Bankhaus Von der Heydt,” and had 
established his residence in an impressive villa in the Von der 
Heydt-Strasse in Berlin, named after an uncle, Baron August 
von der Heydt, who had been Prussian Secretary of Finance and 
of Commerce intermittently between 1848 and 1869. 

Karl von der Heydt was genuinely interested in the cultiva- 
tion of the arts. Many of his letters tell of literary events, soi- 
rees, lectures to which he opened his house. Paintings by Ger- 
many’s leading artists decorated its walls. Through Rilke’s 
good services he acquired a statue from Auguste Rodin. Rilke’s 
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wife, Clara Westhoff, was given the commission of a portrait 
bust of one of the two daughters. And still in the post-war 
years, when German art was exploring new directions, the von 
der Heydt family was among its appreciative patrons. A fre- 
quent visitor to theater and opera, Karl von der Heydt would not 
fail to reserve tickets for Rilke and his wife whenever either or 
both happened to visit in Berlin. Through his membership in 
the “Deutscher Kunst-Verein,” his positions on the supervisory 
board of the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, and in the “Kaiser- 
Wilhelm-Gesellschaft zur Férderung der Wissenschaft,” his 
connections extended far and wide into the ranks of culturally 
significant personalities in the German capital. With all these 
affiliations and activities he found time to express himself ina 
poetic vein, and occasionally his letters were interspersed with 
lyric poems which Rilke, obligingly, acknowledged with benevo- 
lent criticism. Even more important to him were some dra- 
matic productions which were published between 1903 and 1907. 
The first of these, the <Rhythmen vom Leben, von der Liebe 
und vom Tode. Variationen uber das Thema WEIB> (1903), is 
of particular interest, — not only because it faintly suggests the 
full title of Rilke’s <Cornet > (which had not yet been published), 
but because it was performed at the Elberfeld theater, and had 
a second edition within one year. His other productions include 
such plays as <Jehanne d’Arc,>> «Aphrodite,» and «Konrad 
von Thuringen.> 

It was, then, not entirely on the basis of social amenities 
alone that Rilke and the von der Heydt’s met for the first time 
on August 19, 1905, in the castle of their mutual friend, Countess 
Schwerin, — Friedelhausen in Hesse. Creative interests as well 
as a glowing enthusiasm for the art of Auguste Rodin immedi- 
ately united the two men, who were then, respectively, forty- 
seven and not quite thirty years old. Rilke accepted the invita- 
tion to spend the next four weeks at the “Wacholderhthe,” von 
der Heydt’s pretentious summer estate near Godesberg am 
Rhein, to which Rilke was to return during the following years. 

Rilke’s correspondence began after he had returned to 
Meudon, where he had assumed the responsibilities of a secre- 
tary to Rodin. During the following months the echoes of the 
visit at Godesberg can be heard in the letters, — echoes of the 
conversations about the true artistic profession which revealed 
itself in such overwhelming force in the life of the Master, — 
Rodin. And it comes on as a bit of irony toward the poet-banker 
when Rilke remarks in his letters: 
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Es ist ja wirklich ein Unterschied, ob die Kunst fur 
einen eine Art zu leben oder‘nur eine Beschaftigung ist 
...Nur die ganz Grossen sind Ktinstler, in jenem 
strengen aber einzig wahren Sinn, dass die Kunst eine 
Art zu leben fiir sie geworden ist - : alle anderen, wir 
alle, die wir uns erst nur noch mit Kunst beschaftigen, 
begegnen uns auf denselben weiten Wegen und griissen 
uns in derselben stillen Hoffnung und sehnen uns nach 
derselben fernen Meisterschatft. 


After all, should this wealthy dilettante be taken seriously when 
to him, Rilke, —a real artist, — art came only with difficulties? 
Nevertheless, any such sentiments — if they existed — were sub- 
merged in a renewal of their friendship early in 1906, through a 
visit to Berlin in connection with a lecture tour through Ger- 
many which Rilke had undertaken inorder to introduce the spir- 
it of Rodin’s art to the German public. Meanwhile, Rilke had 
become deeply absorbed in the reading of von der Heydt’s 
<JJjehanne, > and von der Heydt had written a sensitive review of 
the <Stundenbuch> in the <Preussische Jahrbucher.> And it 
reveals the tenderness and aesthetic timelessness of their re- 
lation when Rilke asks for and receives the photo-portraits of 
the two young daughters of his friends. Back in Meudon, he 
wrote: 


Wie aber soll ich Ihrer Gemahlin meine Freude sagen 
fir das liebe kleine Bildchen, das, wie eine schéne 
antike Munze, zwei einstimmige und klare Profile zeigt, 
und das andere grosse, das seit einigen Tagen, wie eine 
Blume in meiner Stube steht? Wie eine Blume: denn 
man fuhlt dieses Bildes Gegenwart wenn man eintritt, 
ohne es noch zu sehen. Es geht ein seelischer Duft 
davon aus, etwas was Tag und Nacht wirkt. Seltsam, 
ich dachte am ersten Abend: alles andere ist kaum 
mehr zu erkennen, nur dieses Madchen-Bild ist, als 
brenne eine ewige Lampe davor, ein kleines helles 
ewiges Licht auf honigfarbigem Oel, in einem silbernen 
Herzen. Und am nachsten Morgen sagte der Meister, 
das Bild froh und aufmerksam betrachtend: Mais c’est 
le modéle des Madonnes. Ces formes amples et jeunes 
en méme temps.... 


From the very beginning, Rilke’s letters betray the unique 
faculty of his charm,—the subtle manner in which he substitutes 
the images of precious objects for the people and things of his 
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daily surroundings, — the unobtrusive way in which he inter- 
changes usual attributes, giving animate characteristics to life- 
less things and inanimate features to living beings, — and the 
sweeping gesture with which he projects limited scenes into uni- 
versal spaces (“...und hernach hatten wir, meine Frau und ich, 
einige Tage gemeinsamen Gehens durch den Ostwind tber die 
grossen nordischen Ebenen.” 16.1.06). 

It may have been the persuasive expression of this charm, of 
his hovering between the real and an imagined world, between 
existence and meaning, which won him the beginning of an en- 
couragement that was more than verbal or social. In April 1906 
Rilke had returned to his service with Rodin which, he felt, was 
developing inte a servitude. Karl von der Heydt had taken his 
family on an Atlantic and Mediterranean cruise, and Rilke — in 
suave flattery — confessed that he wanted to await his friends 
with a letter at every port where their ship would put in. But in 
the unrest of unbelievably blissful spring days at Meudon, Rilke 
indicated that he lacked nothing but the little freedom to be for 
himself, to listen within himself, and to consider his own work. 
Why couldn’t he, too, board a train and go to Viareggio (where 
the third part of the «Stundenbuch> had come into being, “ganz 
eingebettet in das grosse Geralisch des einsamen Meeres”) ? 
And he knew that this was the moment that perhaps would never 
come back, — when he could be really creative. But here he 
was, crushed by mountains of correspondence he had to attend 
to, constantly disturbed by the “Qui vive” of his post. “Gott, ich 
muss das jemandem sagen, nur ums einmal gesagt zu haben, 
und ich sag’s Ihnen, weil Sie, auf Ihrer Reise...es am besten 
wieder vergessen koénnen.” 

Did he really think that von der Heydt would forget it? Why, 
then, did he remind him that he was patiently taking his part in 
the grippe epidemic then current in Paris and looking through 
tear-filled eyes into a spring which — for more than one reason 
— was so far away from him? And why did he conclude his let- 


ter: 


Verzeihen Sie dieses egoistische Aussprechen von 
allerhand Leiden, die ja vielleicht auch auf ihre Art 
noch fruchtbar werden konnen. 


Karl von der Heydt did not ignore the traumatic sensitiveness 
that had dictated this letter. After all, Rilke’s letters at this 
time bore a broad, black edge: his father had passed on just a 
few weeks before. And almost immediately, a few days after 
Easter, Rilke received a telegram from Naples: “Was kann ich 
fiir Sie tiin als Freund? Heydt.” 
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The classic brevity of this phrase must have made a deep 
impression on Rilke. For in later years, when even more des- 
perate situations arose, Rilke would, with genteel gratitude, re- 
mind his friend of this question which, by repetition, assumed a 
magic effectiveness. At this time a simple human reaction took 
place in Rilke: instinctively he transferred the image of his 
father to his benevolent friend: 


Ich danke Ihnen fiir diese Frage. Nur mein Vater hatte 
so fragen kénnen. Und ich fthle, dass ich Ihnen ant- 
worten kann, wie ich ohne Bedenken ihm aufrichtig 
geantwortet hatte. 


And without reservation he told him his desires: that he wished 
just two years for undisturbed work, completely alone, — like 
the short time in Rome when the “Malte Laurids Brigge” was 
first written, — but not like the recent hospitality among the 
Swedish friends who gave him everything but the unlimited soli- 
tude he wanted. And with incomparable single-mindedness he 
pressed his “aggressively sincere” purpose: 


Ich weiss nicht, ob Sie, lieber Freund, eine Einsicht in 
meine Lage haben konnen nach diesen paar Andeutungen. 
Aber ich weiss, dass Sie meine Arbeit fur etwas halten, 
was nicht im Stiche gelassen werden darf, und in die- 
sem Punkte fallt Ihre liebe Meinung mit dem Gefthl 
zusammen, aus dem heraus ich, ricksichtslos und 
leichtsinnig gegen alle ausseren Lebenssicherheiten, 
immer wieder nichts versucht habe als das: meine 
ganze Kraft zu sammeln und sie in meine Arbeit zu 
werfen, wie sie ist, ohne etwas davon fir alle die 
anderen Zwecke abzuziehen. Und, wie gesagt, lieber 
Freund, das wieder eine Weile zu konnen, ist es was 
ich nun so uberaus notig hatte. 


He knew that he could not leave Rodin alone at this time, because 
Rodin was sick, tired and exhausted. But by next fall, perhaps, 
he might be able to leave, — and to provide something for that 
possibility, that was the only thing that von der Heydt could do 
for Rilke. 

Meanwhile, the practical mind of Elisabeth von der Heydt 
had found a solution: why should Rilke not occupy the manor of 
Volkardey, a parental estate near Diisseldorf which she shared 
as an heir with several other members of her family? But 
Rilke’s reply was hazy: he spoke of Volkardey in glowing terms 
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as of the “parsonage” which his <Stundenbuch> had earned him; 
he drew up a list of works he was planning to write there, — 
“Und die Manuskripte gehéren dann natiirlich der Hausbibliothek!” 
— But then he hesitated: What about the household? Never have 
he and Clara Westhoff been on a good footing with this unpleas- 
ant third customer who constantly mocks them: the household. 
And besides: What if all at once —and it would certainly be the 
case — the Wanderlust should seize him? Should he be tied to a 
drab estate when he could give in to the lure of the sea, of Rome 
or of Paris? He had often wished to be very rich, —or to be 
very poor, — of that radiant poverty which had found expression 
in his recent <Stundenbuch. > 

Karl von der Heydt quickly understood that a stay at Vol- 
kardey would amount to that semi-poverty which Rilke detested 
more than that lack of freedom of which he had complained in 
the service of Rodin. Since at the same time the news reached 
him that Rilke and Rodin had parted company in May 1906, he 
resolutely settled the situation by offering Rilke a regular grant 
for two years, payable in monthly instalments through a Paris 
bank. | 

This is the beginning of a series of financial contributions 
with which Karl von der Heydt supported the ailing, groping, 
self-tortured poet for the next ten or twelve years. Significant- 
ly, Rilke’s letters rarely mention any specific sum he received. 
It can be estimated that between July 1906 and April 1909 at 
least f.frs.6000 (or a little less than M.5000) were put at the 
poet’s disposal. That was a great help, enabling Rilke to live 
fairly comfortably in Paris and to make occasional trips into 
the provinces. From 1909 on, other sources became available: 
Rilke received a prize of fifteen hundred Austrian crowns for 
the <Neue Gedichte,» and the Insel-Verlag began to put Rilke 
onto its budget. With these successes the letters to von der 
Heydt became less frequent. And yet, in February 1913, when 
Rilke had just returned from the trip to Spain, he approached 
von der Heydt with a request for help, to set himself up in Paris 
again, because clothing, shoes, and furniture were in need of 
repair. He wrote: 


Der Verlag tut, wie ich weiss und einsehe, immerzu 
sein Moglichstes, hat mich auf der unbescheidenen 
Spanischen Reise, ohne einen Klagelaut, weit uber 
Wasser gehalten, so dass ich ihm, wenn’s irgend sich 
machen lasst, mit den jetzigen Schwierigkeiten nicht 
kommen mag. 
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But his well-known fears must have prevailed over Rilke, for 
we read, in his letters to his publisher, that one week after he 
had acknowledged the prompt support from von der Heydt he 
receipted a telegraphic money order from Kippenberg. 

Von der Heydt gave willingly and liberally, but his helping 
hand was that of a father who is deeply concerned about the hu- 
man and material maturity of his son. He condoned Rilke’s 
professed ignorance in matters of geography, railroad connec- 
tions, or financial details, but he expressed grave concern over 
Rilke’s mode of living and state of health, his excessive vege- 
tarianism and his use of phytinum liquidum, which he took reg- 
ularly instead of soliciting bona fide medical advice. Once he 
expressed doubt whether it was appropriate for Rilke to occupy 
the studio of a “Freundin” in Paris; but he was quickly silenced 
when Rilke informed him that this was being done with the full 
consent of the one person to whom he would have to render an 
account, — his wife, Clara Westhoff. But such bourgeois consid- 
erations belonged to the rarer topics of their correspondence. 
More serious were von der Heydt’s recurring reservations in 
regard to Rilke’s artistic development, his fears that an ex- 
tended stay in Paris would further only the formal and technical 
aspects of Rilke’s poetry, and his gentle but repeated inquiries 
as to what progress had been made in the “mastery of life.” 

As sons will do, Rilke soon learned how to adjust himself to 
the idiom of his “fatherly” patron. In November 1906, when he 
found that living in a fairly expensive “Pension” in Berlin- 
Grunewald was considerably beyond his monthly allowance, he 
wrote a plain and simple “Pater peccavi” to his benefactor: 


Sie sollen nur wissen, dass ich die Probe nicht be- 
standen habe; ich habe viel mehr Geld ausgegeben als 
ich durfte, soviel, dass ich jetzt hdéchstens das Reise- 
geld bis Capri besitze, — sonst nichts mehr.” 


The situation was quickly adjusted. In later years Rilke knew 
that the repeated use of the term “Ordnung,” “in Ordnung 
bringen,” “Ordnung machen” would not fail to have the desired 
effect. He obliged his friends when he himself was in the po- 
sition to give, and to give liberally, of his own resources: the 
knowledge of art. When von der Heydts planned a trip to Flan- 
ders, Rilke wrote a detailed letter guiding them to the unknown 
treasures of medieval Bruges; when the oldest daughter, Gisela, 
was married, Rilke presented her with a wedding present of his 
own invention, —a charming “Cicerone” for the city of Venice. 
And in 1907, when the first part of the <Neue Gedichte> was 
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published —the first yield of his efforts in a new key, he ren- 
dered thanks to his friends with the simple dedication: “Karl 
and Elisabeth von der Heydt in Freundschaft.” 

With such contributions it became clear that Rilke’s purpose 
—the purpose of art—was that of supreme enjoyment of life, 
which cannot be measured in terms of practical adjustment. His 
association with the “angels”— a symbol for which von der Heydt 
could have had but limited appreciation, — his praise of poverty 
and suffering, and even his metaphysical de-ciphering of mod- 
ern life are but forms of supreme aesthetic enjoyment, and 
must not be mistaken as “Erkenntnis,” as knowledge and mas- 
tery of practical reality. That is why Rilke could be in such 
complete disagreement within himself: on the one hand he could 
suggest, in an almost adolescent directness and naiveteé, that von 
der Heydt use his influence in favor of Clara Westhoff in a sup- 
posedly anonymous contest for a Bodelschwingh monument. And 
on the other hand he could break out in a panegyric about the 
“Tendenz des Geldes zur Gasformigkeit,” 


...Einatmung und Ausatmung merkantiler Organismen, 
ungreifbar, aus Schwingungen zusammengesetzt, fur 
deren Wellenlange ein neuer Sinn entsteht; nachstens 
fast legendar in seiner Existenz: tberall wirksam und 
nirgends beweisbar,.... 


when Karl von der Heydt had reported, tight-lipped, that he had 
been on a business trip to New York. 

Childlike and helpless, Rilke counted on the benevolent in- 
fluence of von der Heydt to obtain for him, through the assist- 
ance of Hugo von Hofmannsthal, a deferment from military ser- 
vice in 1916. And childlike and naive in the political confusion 
of the Munich “Spartacus” revolution of 1919, Rilke took side 
with the radicals, the bolshevists, the idealists, and defended 
Kurt Eisner against Karl von der Heydt who, though a liberal 
conservative, was unwilling totrust Eisner’s utopian manifestos. 
With gentle irony toward himself Rilke confessed: 


Ich habe monatelang taglich funf bis sechs Zeitungen 
gelesen, (ich, der sonst im Stande ware, jede verkehrt 
in die Hand zu nehmen) und da waren die linksesten die, 
mit denen ich mich tbereinstimmend funhlte. 


Did Rilke realize that he was negating the foundations and prin- 
ciples of that very society that had made existence possible for 
him during the last thirteen years? If he did, his poetry did not 
reveal it. For, in 1923, a year after the death of Karl von der 
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Heydt, there was included in the «Sonnets to Orpheus» a poem 
which seems to express the thoughts once suggested by Heydt’s 
visit to America, — but really rooted in the realm of the Eternal: 


Irgendwo wohnt das Gold in der verwohnenden Bank, 

und mit Tausenden tut es vertraulich. Doch jener 

Blinde, der Bettler, ist selbst dem kupfernen Zehner 

wie ein verlorener Ort, wie das staubige Eck unterm 
Schrank, 


In den Geschiaften entlang ist das Geld wie zu Hause 

und verkleidet sich scheinbar in Seide, Nelken und 
Pelz. 

Er, der Schweigende, steht in der Atempause 

alles des wach oder schlafend atmenden Gelds, 


O wie mag sie sich schliessen bei Nacht, diese immer 
offene Hand. 

Morgen holt sie das Schicksal wieder, und taglich 

halt es sie hin: hell, elend, unendlich zerstorbar. 


Dass doch einer, ein Schauender, endlich ihren langen 
Bestand 

staunend begriffe und rihmte. Nur dem Aufsingenden 
sdglich. 

Nur dem Gdttlichen hérbar, 


NEWTON DEMANDS THE LATIN MUSE* 
James R. Naiden 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


In 1417 occurred a literary event which had a remarkable 
effect on Latin literature for the next 400 years. In that year, 
after a thousand years of neglect, were rediscovered the manu- 
scripts of Titus Lucretius Carus and M. Manilius, the chief Ro- 
man scientific poets. Their two strenuous poems soon combined 
their influence with the later recovered Greek didactic poems 
and the long-treasured Virgil, to establish as a pre-eminent 
genre the didactic scientific poem, composed in Latin hexa- 
meters, with architecture imitative of the masters whose works 
gave the form its artistic justification. There were composed 
about 250 of these poems, and they obtained about 1300 editions 
— 900 in Latin and 400 in various modern languages. Of these, 
the poems of Girolamo Fracastoro, Vida, R. Rapin, Cardinal de 
Polignac, George Buchanan, and Palingenius were most popular 
then and are still known today. 

What furnished subject matter for these poets was the con- 
stantly developing body of knowledge. The Latin Muse in mod- 
ern times was not fastidious. If Virgil could write of the lowly 
act of manure-spreading, few themes could resist poetic treat- 
ment. Technology was not too mundane for the Muse: there are 
poems upon the construction of baths, the manufacture of gun- 
powder, about mining, hunting, fishing, trapping, and the arts of 
navigation and of printing. If technological devices were poetic, 
then scientific instruments were too. There are poems about 
the barometer, the microscope, the magnet, the camera obscura, 
and the diving bell. Exotic plants and crops that were propa- 
gated in Europe and overseas had their scientific, technological 
and medicinal aspects, and thus fitted into the ancient poetic 
tradition without any difficulty: we can read pleasing hexa- 
meters expounding the culture and effects of guiac, tea, coffee, 
tobacco, and oranges, as well as more purely scientific poems 
about botanical gardens, sex in plants, and plant reproduction. 
Medicine, pharmacy, anatomy, and human reproduction, as well 
as eugenics and dietetics, were not too hispid for poetry in those 
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heroic days. And girding herself for the untrodden areas of 
seemingly ever-virgin Parnassus, the Muse undertook to in- 
spire poets who sang of the exposition of the philosophy of great 
scientific systems, such as atomism, chemistry, Cartesian phi- 
losophy, and finally, the scientific work of Newton, his experi- 
ments, his <Principia> and his <Opticks.> Newtonian poems 
in Latin were produced in England, France, and Italy, and found 
readers in the original, and in translation, as the numerous edi- 
tions certify. 

The special division of didactic poetry that Newton fitted into 
was of great antiquity. It was the astronomical verse, which 
had originated with Hesiod and Aratus in Greece and been car- 
ried forward inthe classical period of Latin literature by Lu- 
cretius, Virgil, and Ovid, culminating in Manilius. By these 
ancient poets the astronomical verse had been raised to a major 
form of literature, and in the Renaissance the form revived: we 
can mention the names of Basinio Basini, Lorenzo Buonincontri, 
Pontanus, Palingenius, Antoine Mizauld, George Buchanan, Jan 
van der Does the younger, Johann Pincier and Adam King, Gior- 
dano Bruno, Tycho Brahe; these all wrote astronomical poetry, 
some of them with very notable success. In the seventeenth 
century the tradition was carried on less brilliantly, the center 
of thought being the work of the astronomers Kepler and Des- 
cartes, Gassendi and Mersenne, Huyghens and Cassini. When 
we come to the eighteenth century, the glorious light of Newton 
extinguishes lesser luminaries, and the astronomical poets turn 
to Newton as their chief theme. No less than nine Newtonian 
poems are preserved, which together went through about sixty 
editions. 

In an account of the Newtonian poems we cannot concern 
ourselves at length with the structure of the didactic poem, 
which was well typed when the writing of Newtonian poetry be- 
gan. We may note two traditional elements that were adapted to 
Newtonian themes: the first is the short eulogy, modeled after 
those upon the ancient philosophers Epicurus, Posidonius, and 
Sulpicius Gallus, as well as moderns too numerous to mention. 
The second way of burning incense at Newton’s altar was to 
versify portions of the contents of his «<Principia> and his 
<<Opticks. > 

The short eulogy is one of the most characteristic portions 
of a Latin didactic poem, whether classical or modern. It is an 
artistic necessity. The bare bones of science, whether mathe- 
matical, botanical, pharmaceutical, anatomical, astronomical, 
chemical, geographical, or logical, affright the Muse and her 
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devotees, whether poet or reader. To relieve this formidable 
matter, the scientist himself is at hand. His intellectual great- 
ness proof perhaps of the Divine Author, the vigor of his work, 
his abstinence from vile fleshpots to devote himself to learning, 
his inspiration of the young, his freeing mankind from ancient 
error — this is a genuinely poetical theme. It is easy to believe 
that as science grew more complicated, the didactic muse grew 
less and less poetic, and the relief offered by this device and 
the mythological episodes that originated with Virgil become 
more and more irresistible. When the Newtonian poetry was 
written, it was inevitable, not only from long tradition, but from 
poetical necessity, that the poets would praise Newton himself, 
as well as versify his works. 


* cS * 


Though the type of Latin poetry especially suited for New- 
tonian themes was the didactic poem, which had been concerned 
with astronomy in both classical and Renaissance periods, no 
didactic poems upon older models were attempted in England. 
What we have there are three school poems, spanning the peri- 
od from 1699 to 1839, and an easy philosophical effort by Isaac 
Hawkins Browne. 

The popular collection of Anglo-Latin poems called <<Musae 
Anglicanae> includes a short poem upon Newton, apparently a 
school exercise, entitled ‘Recte Statuit Newtonus de Luce et 
Coloribus’ which is concerned with simple themes of Newton’s 
<<Opticks. >? 

In 1754 appeared a Latin poem by Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
<<De Animi Immortalitate,~> which is concerned with proving 
that a future life exists. Rhetorical, sophistical, and pious in 
its 650 lines, not a scientific poem in the main, the <<De Animi 
Immortalitate> made a considerable impression: there were in 
a short period seven Latin editions, and five English. Both Bacon 
and his successor Newton are introduced as arguments for the 
divinity of the mind and hence for the existence of divinity itself. 

The Panegyric of Newton, in the version of Soames Jenyns, 
reads as follows: The poet says, speaking of science (I, 110- 
123): 


Why should I try her numerous sons to name 
By verse, law, eloquence, consigned to fame? 
Or who have forced fair Science into sight 
Long lost in darkness and afraid of light. 
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O’er all superior, like the solar ray, 

First Bacon ushered in the dawning day, 

And drove the mists of sophistry away. 
Pervaded nature with amazing force 

Following experience still throughout his course 
And finishing at length his destined way, 

To Newton he bequeathed the radiant lamp of day. 
Illustrious souls! If any tender cares 

Affect angelic breasts for man’s affairs, 

If in your present happy heavenly state, 

You’re not regardless of Britain’s fate, 

Let this degenerate land again be blest 

With that true vigour which she once possessed; 
Compel us to unfold our slumbering eyes, 

And to our ancient dignity to rise. 


In 1795 the Newtonian poem of youthful R. P. Smith was 
printed in <<Musae Etonenses,> and it reappeared in 1817 and 
1839. It is a short, beautifully expressed school poem, in pur- 
portedly Lucretian style, discussing in a general way the law of 
gravity, celestial mechanics, how planets keep in their orbits, 
with a description of the known planets, and concludes that God 
exists, and that the universe will come to an end some time. 
The title and contents of <<Newtoni Systema Mundanum> (which 
the youthful composer thought the first poem of its type) reveal 
the effects of Newtonian discoveries. 

The <Newtoni Systema> of William Ralph Churton, which 
appeared in 1820 and 1826, is the last Newtonian verse in Latin. 
The ideas of the sixteen-page poem are that God has founded the 
Universe and Newton has explained its mechanics, not a novel 
theme ninety-three years after Newton’s death. It was a subject 
sufficiently familiar, in fact, to be set as a subject for a prize 
poem, which is what Churton’s effort is. 


* * % 


Predominantly Cartesian France remained silent when the 
English poets chirped their joy at Newton’s achievements. One 
Latin poet, the chief one of his age, deigned to notice Newton, 
but not favorably. He was Melchoir Cardinal Polignac, whose 
magnum opus is a long didactic poem called <Anti-Lucretius.> 
It was a labor of love, a lifetime project, intended to confute the 
atheistic ideas of Lucretius by Cartesian philosophy, by con- 
temporary science and by outright ridicule. As a convinced 
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Cartesian, Polignac rejected Newton’s universal gravity and the 
idea of a vacuum and preferred Descartes’ ideas and his vor- 
tices. But the cardinal admired the <<Opticks,> of the author 
of which he sang: “...sucha great man, than who no one was 
more ingenious to formulate the laws of motion, to balance the 
parts of the universe, and to resolve the ray of light with a 
prism into seven primary colors... ” and then goes onto say 
somewhat sourly, as a Cartesian would — how could sucha ge- 
nius accept the idea of a vacuum, or believe that motion could 
be communicated without actual contact between particles? 
Sanguine about disposing of Newton, he avers in Book VIII that 
one argument will do it, and uses a mere 150 lines to dispose of 
Newtonian gravity, which he considers so absurd as to be self- 
refuting. He saved his powder, of course, for Lucretius. De- 
spite its incidental attack upon Newton the poem achieved a con- 
siderable vogue even in England; it was translated into French, 
Italian, and English, and went through 18 printings from 1749 to 
1786. 


It might be expected that Italy, the supposed center of the 
resistance to the new astronomy of Copernicus, would be indif- 
ferent to Newton, or hostile. Actually it was in Italy that the 
greatest Newtonian poems were written and edited. The central 
figure here is the celebrated Jesuit astronomer Boscovich,” who 
introduced Newtonian ideas into the Collegio Romano (Romanum 
Archigymnasium Publicum) where he taught, who annotated the 
Newtonian poems of his two colleagues Nocet and Stay, and un- 
questionably, as the leading scientist in Rome and a friend of 
the then pope, influenced the Vatican to issue the decree in 1757 
wherein the restrictions against the Copernican and Keplerian 
discoveries are effectively removed. It was this trio of Jesuits 
who wrote the bulk of this Newtonian poetry in the years 1729 to 
1760. The term “bulk” is no misnomer; they wrote 32,000 lines 
of it. 

The first Newtonian poet is Carolus Nocet, who composed 
Latin didactic poetry on scientific subjects at various times 
when he was a professor in the Collegio Romano, then as now 
staffed by men of great distinction. His ‘Iris’ or ‘Rainbow,’ in 
527 hexameters, was started in 1729. The inspiration is New- 
ton’s <<Opticks>; Nocet devotes five pages to explaining New- 
ton’s theory of colors, a subject new to Latin poetry, which he 
complains will be difficult to versify in Latin. This complaint 
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derives from Lucretius; it is a mannerism of the Latin didactic 
poets from antiquity, and serves to call attention to the tremen- 
dous mastery of expression which they actually possess. The 
themes selected for versification are refraction, the seven col- 
ors of sunlight, the varied phenomena of refraction of mono- 
chromatic light, and some of Newton’s other experiments with a 
prism. Nocet explains why according to Newton the rainbow ap- 
pears circular, how single, discrete drops form the continuous 
rainbow, and how the secondary inverted bow is formed. As a 
Jesuit instructing young men in natural science, Nocet takes 
care to attribute these mysteries to the personal God who hid 
them for men to find out, and to exhort the youth to undertake 
“the more useful studies,” by which he means the sciences. 

A colleague of Nocet and his learned commentator Boscovich 
in the Collegio Romano and busy there as a professor of elo- 
quence was Benedict Stay,S.J. In 1744 and 1747 he had published 
six books of Latin hexameter verse about the philosophy of Des- 
cartes; then abandoning Descartes and surrendering to Newton, 
he published in the interval from 1752 to 1792 ten books of verse 
entitled <<Philosophiae Recentioris ... libri decem.> As this 
Newtonian poem is twice as long as <<Paradise lost> I hope the 
reader will overlook my failure to analyze it fully here. It is 
concerned with abstruse problems of fluid mechanics and geod- 
esy. This was annotated and supplemented by the tireless Bos- 
covich and reissued in 1792. 

Roger John Boscovich (1711-87) of the Society of Jesus, taught 
mathematics and astronomy at the Collegio Romano in Rome, 
and survived by fourteen years the dissolution of his order in 
1773. If any man is worthy of being the inspiration for the con- 
ception of the older Jesuits as men of many-sided learning, end- 
less energy, and great piety, surely it is Boscovich. His extant 
publications include mathematical works on astronomy, lenses, 
telescopes, geodesy, lunar atmosphere, physics, gravitation, 
and tides, as well as textbooks, travel books, a treatise about 
the politics of Poland, and a short work about damage done to 
Saint Peter’s church by an earthquake. His original scientific 
research included determining the length of a degree on the 
earth’s surface, investigating the figure of the earth, inventing 
the ring micrometer, participating in an international effort to 
determine the solar parallax from the 1761 transit of Venus, 
and late in life, making a number of brilliant discoveries in op- 
tics. Boscovich was an ambitious mathematical astronomer, 
who entered the lists, unsuccessfully it is true, for a prize of- 
fered in 1750 and 1752 by the French Academy: the subject set 
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for discussion was the then unsolved problem of the mutual per- 
turbations of Jupiter and Saturn, now termed the “long inequal- 
ity,” a complicated celestial maneuver that takes 961 years to 
complete. Competing against the all-transforming Euler, against 
Clairaut, and D’Alembert, he received an “Accessit” — honorable 
mention. 

In the literary field, he prepared extensively annotated edi- 
tions of the Newtonian poems of Nocet and Stay (perhaps because 
these poems appeared from 1743 to 1755 before the Vatican’s 
attitude toward the Copernican hypothesis changed in 1757, and 
Boscovich’s practiced hand was needed to avoid difficulties with 
the censors), and he wrote the long Newtonian poem to be no- 
ticed shortly. From such an author, one could expect the maxi- 
mum of scientific appreciation of Newton, and granted sufficient 
poetic skill, the culminating effort of modern Latin scientific 
poetry. 

Boscovich’s poem as we have it today is in five books, aver- 
aging better than 1,000 lines per book. Entitled «<The Eclipses 
of the sun and moon> it was dedicated to the Royal Society and 
printed in 1760 when Boscovich was in London, There he was 
stimulated by contact with English instrument makers, with ob- 
servers and mathematicians such as Bradley and Halley, and 
with the patrons of the Royal Society such as Count Macclesfield. 
The poem is a magnificent testimony to the prestige of English 
science and scientific instruments at the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. Despite its subject matter, which includes the 
dynamics of the lunar orbit, the optics of Short’s telescopes, the 
construction and use of the filar micrometer, the transits of 
Venus, the pendulum clock of Graham, and Newton’s theory of 
light, the poem had considerable success. The fifth Latin edi- 
tion appeared by 1779, and two French versions by 1784. Evi- 
dently in the decades of 1760-80 a long, tough Latin poem like 
this was the sort of thing that cultivated men in southern Europe 
liked to read. 

Though dazzled with English science, instrument making, and 
observing, it was Newton whom Boscovich singles out for spe- 
cial praise, immediately in the first book, several times later, 
and then in the whole fifth book. In the first book, there is a 
panegyric of English astronomers in general, but of Newton he 
says (1, 44-57), he is the first of Englishmen, whose works will 
furnish the materials for the poet’s explanations of lunar mo- 
tion, of planetary moticn, and the colors of the moon in eclipse. 
In three concluding lines he apotheosizes Newton in the fashion 
of Latin poets: Newton, he says, will be enrolled on Olympus, 
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will be sung in a poem,and temples and incense will be dedi- 
cated to him? x 

Throughout 900 lines of the fifth book, the ideas and praises 
of Newton resound. And in another panegyric, opening Book V, 
the poet abjures Apollo, Muses, Pegasus, and false gods of Par- 
nassus, asserts that Newton will be his god, who first (Latin 
scientific poets are very free with the word “first”) laid bare 
the hidden laws of Nature and astonished the world with his dis- 
coveries. A catalogue of Newton’s discoveries follows based 
upon Part III of the <Principia>: all of these worthy subjects, 
our poet says, are taught in schools. Passing to the optical dis- 
coveries of Newton, the poet-scientist expounds various pas- 
sages of Newton’s <<Opticks> in Latin verses. Since the length 
of the poem is ten times less than that of the <Opticks, > the 
poet is selective. In brief, he explains the ruddiness of the 
eclipsed moon first by the supposition that the earth’s atmo- 
sphere, acting as a prism, will concentrate red rays more than 

‘ue ones upon the disk of the eclipsed moon, and second the 
.uddiness is due primarily to the selective absorption of the at- 
mosphere and its constituents, the blue rays being scattered, 
the red penetrating through the two thicknesses of the terres- 
trial atmosphere to the disk of the darkened moon. 

Boscovich’s poem is agreeable reading even today, and if 
astronomers read Latin or classical scholars knew astronomy, 
it would not have been forgotten today. Excelling all other astro- 
nomical poets in scientific stature, he falls below Lucretius in 
his seriousness of purpose, below Pontanus in beauty and expres- 
sion, below George Buchanan in his moral aim. Yet it is a fine 
poem; a number of critics have praised it.” No one who reads 
the <<De Solis ac Lunae Defectibus> would ever suspect from 
that investigation that modern Latin poetry was about to perish. 

Another ambitious poem was written by Paolo Lucini, an ob- 
scure schoolteacher who taught poetry and oratory at the Col- 
legium Montis-Falisci in Milan. The author made a journey 
some time between 1776 and 1789 to Poland in the entourage of 
the papal diplomat, J. A. Archetti, and dedicated his poem to 
Stanislaus Augustus, the last king of Poland. Lucini died at 
Rome in 1790; his poem was published in 1793. 

The poem has four books, and contains over 3,000 verses. 
Lucini explains various passages of Newton’s <<Opticks.> He 
departs from the purposiveness of Newton’s book and gives 
rather extended examples from nature of Newton’s principles. 
Treating the theoretical questions first, the experiments last, 
the poet adorns his poem with rather beautiful invocations to his 
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cultivated Polish patron, and praises Newton. He says that New- 
ton’s fame is great, his wisdom greater than it is the lot of 
mere man to have. Disclaiming personal ability to manage such 
things, he says that Newton handed him the subject matter. The 
Milanese schoolteacher is here too modest, for he actually had 
gone to considerable pains to arrange the not very consecutive 
or readable <Opticks > into a flowing line of discussion. 


aK me * 


Latin poets, then, found Newton a congenial subject: they 
composed over 35,000 Latin hexameters about him, in ten poems, 
of which there were about sixty editions. These Newtonian 
poems are the re-echoing cadences of the swan song of Latin 
literature. He who reads the ingenious Boscovich andthe un- 
earthly music of R. P. Smith will wonder how a poetry learned 
and beautiful can willingly be let die; but it was. 

Exactly why, despite these new and wonderful themes, Latin 
poetry, and Latin didactic poetry, died about 1790, is, in the 
present state of our knowledge, an unprobed mystery. Several 
partial explanations have been offered; Bradner stresses the 
economic considerations in England inhis <Musae Anglicanae,> 
The Abbé Vissac details the aesthetic arguments marshalled 
against modern Latin poetry in France: many authors have 
commented upon the gathering prestige of the vernacular mas- 
terpieces, which influenced younger authors to elect the vernac- 
ulars. 

It seems safe to say that we must add to these suspected 
causes of the disappearance of Latin poetry in modern times the 
dissolution of the ancien régime in France and the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus in the 1770’s, for these two organizations 
provided the subsidies and recognition for modern Latin poets — 
a theme too extensive to describe more fully here. And we must 
not overlook the rise of the romantic temper about the same 
time, for the expression of which the now stereotyped descrip- 
tive vocabulary of the older Latin poets was unfitted. However, 
the Latin vocabulary in scientific and speculative fields was 
constantly increasing. A good case could be made for the thesis 
that the modern languages derive much of their expressive pow- 
er in these areas from their borrowings from modern Latin 
writers. But of one thing we can be sure, after the perusal of 
the Newtonian poets: the failure of Latin poetry to survive past 
1800 was not a failure of genius, or a paucity of new and vital 
themes, or for the lack of Latinists or readers, or for the lack 
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of something new to say, or the power to say it poetically. De- 
spite these props, the Latin Muse collapsed. Exactly why, re- 
mains a mystery. 


* This paper and the appended critique were read on 29 December 1951 
in General Topics VII (Literature and Science) of the Modern Language 
Association at the recent national meeting in Detroit. 

1. <<Musae Anglicanae,>> 1741, II, pp. 271-74. 

2. Critical estimates of Boscovich: Dugald Stewart and Todhunter, in 
Todhunter, <History of the math, theory of attraction,>> 1873, I, 322. 
3. Cf. I. Todhunter, <<History of the mathematical theories of attraction 
and the figure of the earth,> in two volumes, London, 1873; chap. IV, vol. 
I, 305-335, discusses Boscovich and Stay very pleasingly. 

4. Elsewhere Boscovich expresses the wish that Newton had known reli- 
gion in all its purity. 

5. For unfavorable estimates of Boscovich’s poetry, see <<Encyclopedia 
Britannica,» eleventh edition, s.v. ‘Boscovich,’ (quoting Delambre). For 
favorable estimates see <<Biographie universelle,>> V (1812), 216; «<En- 
ciclopedia italiana,>> 1930, VII, 548; <<Nouvelle biographie universelle, > 
VI (1853), column 770. 


CRITIQUE OF JAMES R. NAIDEN’S 
‘NEWTON DEMANDS THE LATIN MUSE’ 
F. E. L. Priestley 
University of Toronto 


Professor Naiden’s paper offers a welcome example of the 
sort of detailed study of eighteenth-century Latin poetry for 
which, in the case of English Latin poetry at least, Leicester 
Bradner’s <<Musae Anglicanae> laid so firm a foundation and 
offered so many stimulating suggestions. Much remains to be 
done in relating Latin verse to movements exhibited in the more 
familiar verse in the vernacular: movements in thought, in lit- 
erary taste, in critical theory, and in emotional tone. In gener- 
al, I suppose the Latin verse has been often neglected as insuf- 
ficiently classical for classicists, and too classical for neo- 
classicists;I hope that this paper is a harbinger to a succession 
of studies. 

The paper itself is, I should think, capable of a good deal of 
expansion, both through the inclusion of further material, and 
through a more detailed examination of the poems touched on. 
Certainly for me Professor Naiden performed the service of 
raising a large number of questions and rousing a good deal of 
curiosity, particularly about the English poets. 
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He makes a rather tantalizing reference to the school poets, 
with special mention of R. P. Smith and W. R. Churton, but does 
not elaborate. The Cambridge Tripos poems given in Vincent 
Bourne’s collection illustrate a good many of the contemporary 
discoveries in science, and the conflicts of opposing theories, 
as their titles suggest: ‘Fluxus et Refluxus Maris pendent ab 
Actionibus Solis et Lunae’ (1719-20); ‘Sonus propagatur per 
Aerem’ (1721); ‘Phaenomena Microscopiorum solvi possunt ex 
Principiis Opticis’ (1723); ‘Actio datur in Distans’ (1727-8); 
‘Bruta Cogitant’ (1736); ‘Recte statuit Newtonus de Luce et 
Coloribus’ (1737); ‘Datur Mundorum Pluralitas’ (1740-1). 

Most of these poems, however, belong to the period when the 
Cartesian philosophy was still the official study at Cambridge; 
Samuel Clarke’s edition of Rohault acquired its anti-Cartesian 
annotations by 1710 (the third edition); but Rohault remained the 
text-book as late as 1730. During the intervening years a quiet 
struggle continued between the two systems; between text and 
notes. The impact of Cartesianism was in the direction of 
mechanism; the impact of Newton’s «Principia> as interpreted 
by Cambridge was strongly towards animism. From Bentley’s 
first Boyle lecture in 1692, through Clarke, Whiston, Robert 
Jenkin of St. John’s (1715), Roger Long, Master of Pembroke Hall 
(1742, 1764), through Samuel Horsley’s edition of Newton’s 
works, and at the end of the century through Newton’s successor 
Samuel Vince, the main Cambridge doctrine is that Newton’s 
<<Principia> offers “a direct and positive proof, that an imma- 
terial living Mind doth inform and actuate the dead Matter, and 
support the Frame of the World” (Bentley). This is the doctrine 
expressed in the English prize poems of somewhat later date: 
in George Bally’s Seaton’s Prize Poems, for example. It would 
be interesting to know whether the Cambridge Latin poems adopt 
the orthodox animism, and if so, precisely when. 

The Oxford poems seem concerned more with medical and 
physiological science than with physics, and even where Addison 
treats of themes which might allow exposition of Newtonianism 
(even, in fact, where he eulogizes Newton), there is no sign of 
the orthodox animism put forward in the <Spectator> papers. 
Churton’s <<Newtoni Systema,> 1820, comes very late in the 
period, at a time when the mechanistic interpretation of Newton 
was dominant (except perhaps at Cambridge). It would be inter- 
esting to hear how Churton interprets Newton, and to know what 
sort of tradition or traditions developed at Oxford. The earliest 
Latin poem on the <<Principia> was, after all, the Ode published 
with the first edition, and written by Halley, an Oxford man, 
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Polignae’s <<Anti-Lucretius> occupies an important place 
in the history of eighteenth-century thought, as its popularity 
indicates; it gathers together many of the themes involved in the 
conflict between Newtonianism and Cartesianism, attempts a 
separation of the scientific or descriptive from the metaphysi- 
cal, and plays a part in the movement, illustrated in some later 
English Newtonians, to blend the two systems by allowing into 
the Newtonian a return of the Cartesian “plenum” of aether and 
of the Cartesian insistence on mechanism. The abandonment of 
the “vacuum” in favour of a pervasive luminiferous aether, a 
tendency which becomes more conspicuous after 1760, is in part 
an effect of the Cartesian criticism expressed by Polignac. The 
Newtonian “vacuum,” atoms, and gravity had always been open 
to attack as Epicurean; the inclusion of Newton in the <Anti- 
Lucretius» is significant, and not without its irony in relation 
to the confident assertions of the Boyle lecturers that the New- 
tonian system provides the best antidote to Hobbists, Epicure- 
ans, and the like. It should further be noted that Polignac is 
writing at a time when the ideas of Newton are beginning to gain 
ground in France, and when Hobbist materialists like D’Holbach 
are claiming to derive their philosophy from Newton. 

Mr. Naiden’s paper rightly gives place of honour to Bosco- 
vich, who has a variety of claims to it. Once again, though, his 
treatment stirs one’s curiosity. After the 1770’s, Boscovich’s 
theories play a very important part in modifying English New- 
tonianism. His influence is probably in large measure at sec- 
ond hand, through Priestley; it is unlikely that the <«<Theoria 
Philosophiae Naturalis» had a wide circle of readers. Since the 
Latin poem of 1760 was so popular, and so close in time to the 
<<Theoria, > it would be interesting to know how far it embodies 
Boscovich’s main ideas, and how far it might have helped dis- 
seminate them. 


PROUST AND EMERSON 


Reino Virtanen 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


Atvarious times Marcel Proust expressed an admiration for 
the American philosopher Emerson which appears difficult to 
understand when we consider the vast distance separating them. 
Optimism versus disenchantment, moralismversus art for art’s 
sake, transcendentalism versus impressionism, not to mention 
the contrast between their personal lives —these are a few of 
the antitheses which comparison reveals. They seem on first 
thought as far apart as two writers can be. 

The differences between them may explain why there has 
been so little attention paid to the possible significance of Emer- 
son for Proust. Let us review the objective facts, before ven- 
turing on to the more uncertain ground of parallels and affini- 
ties. In Proust’s first book «Les Plaisirs et les jours (1896),>> 
quotations from the «Essays» serve as the mottos to four of 
the pieces. There are references to Emerson in letters writ- 
ten by Proust in 1899, 1901, 1909 and 1919.” There is a quota- 
tion with comment in a book review of 1907.* Emerson is men- 
tioned half a dozen times in «<Pastiches et Mélanges> and once 
in the «<Cété de Guermantes.>>* None of these references is ex- 
tensive, but most of the comments express esteem and two of 
them come close to eulogy. 

One is a Striking tribute to English and American literature, 
In a letter of 1909, Proust wrote: 


C’est curieux que dans tous les genres les plus dif- 
férents de George Eliot 4 Hardy, de Stevenson a Emer- 
son, il n’y a pas de littérature qui ait sur moi un pou- 
voir comparable a la littérature anglaise et américaine, 
L’Allemagne, l’Italie, bien souvent la France me laisse 
indifférent. Mais deux pages du<Moulin sur la Floss>> 
me font pleurer, Je sais que Ruskin exécrait ce ro- 
man, mais je réconcilie tous ces dieux ennemis dans 
le Panthéon de mon admiration.” 
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Emerson’s rank in his Pantheon is no doubt below that of 
Ruskin as it is certainly below xthat of Balzac, or Baudelaire, 
of Bergson or St. Simon, Nevertheless, his significance for 
Proust seems important enough to warrant an attempt to evalu- 
ate it. 

The four quotations from Emerson in the headings of «Les 
Plaisirs et les jours> outnumber two taken from Theocritus, 
Shakespeare and Baudelaire, and three from the «Imitation of 
Christ.>> But they do not prove Emerson’s supremacy over the 
others. Most of the citations produce a somewhat ornamental 
effect. The pieces making up the book are for the most part 
admittedly inferior to Proust’s masterwork. Perhaps only ‘La 
Confession d’une jeune fille’ is worthy of the author of <A la 
Recherche du temps perdu.» Finding sentences from Emerson 
in «Les Plaisirs et les jours> is almost like finding them in 
the «Yellow Book> beneath drawings by Aubrey Beardsley. 

The first of the tales, ‘La Mort de Baldassare Silvande,’ has 
a citation from Emile Montégut’s translation of the essay ‘His- 
tory’: “Apollon gardait les troupeaux d’Adméte, disent les 
poétes; chaque homme est undieu déguisé quicontrefait le fou.”° 
It is hard to detect anything god-like beneath the foolish ex- 
terior of Baldassare Silvande, and without the epigraph it would 
not occur to the reader to try. The story and its hero are too 
pale to be viable. But the quotation itself occurs a second time 
molded into the text of one of the succeeding pieces, in ‘Les 
Regrets, réveries couleur du temps.’” This is a series of 
sketches and poems in prose, of mood paintings in pastel. At 
the head is a quotation from the translation of ‘The Poet’ by 
Mlle Mali: 


La maniére de vivre du poéte devrait étre si simple 
que les influences les plus ordinaires le réjouissent, sa 
gaieté devrait pouvoir étre le fruit d’un rayon de soleil, 
Vair devrait suffire pour l’inspirer et l’eau devrait 
suffire pour l’enivrer.” 


Unfortunately such aerial and aqueous inspiration has produced 
here only some airy and watery bagatelles. Examining them 
would be to no purpose. 

Nevertheless there are some interesting passages in ‘Les 
Regrets.’ One is especially notable: 


A peine une heure 4 venir nous devient-elle le présent 
qu’elle se dépouille de sescharmes, pour les retrouver, 
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il est vrai, si notre Ame est un peuvaste et en perspec- 
tives bien ménagées, quand nous |’aurons laissée loin 
derriére nous, sur les routes de la mémoire. Aussi le 
village poétique vers lequel nous hations le trot de nos 
espoirs impatients et de nos juments fatiguées exhale 
de nouveau quand on a dépassé la colline, ces harmo- 
nies voilées, dont la vulgarité de ses rues, le disparate 
de ses maisons, si rapprochées et fondues 4a l’horizon, 
Vévanouissement du brouillard bleu qui semblait le 
pénétrer, ont si mal tenu les vagues promesses.°® 


It is like an elaborate paraphrase of the beginning of Emerson’s 
‘Spiritual Laws;’ 


When the act of reflection takes place in the mind, when 
we look at ourselves in the light of thought, we dis- 
cover that our life is embosomed in beauty. Behind us, 
as we go, all things assume pleasing forms, as clouds 
do far off. Not only things familiar and stale, but even 
the tragic and terrible are comely as they take their 
place in the pictures of memory. The riverbank, the 
weed at the water-side, the old house, the foolish per- 
son, however neglected in the passing have a grace in 
the past.”° 


An original variation on the theme may be found in the last book 
of «A la Recherche du Temps perdu:> “La beauté des images 
est logée 4 l’arriére des choses, celles des idées a l’avant. De 
sorte que la premiére cesse de nous émerveiller quand on les a 
atteintes, mais qu’on ne comprend la seconde que quand on les a 
dépassées,”** 

The sequence entitled ‘Fragments de comédie italienne’ is 
composed of character sketches and maxims suggesting La 
Bruyére but without La Bruyére’s moral seriousness. Again it 
is Montégut’s translation of ‘History’ which provides the motto: 


De méme que |’écrevisse, le bélier, le scorpion, la ba- 
lance et le varsear perdent toute bassesse quand ils 
apparaissent comme signes du zodiaque, ainsi on peut 
voir sans colére ses propres vices dans des person- 
sages éloignés....” 


For Emerson the maxim throws light on one of the values of 
history. Proust applies it to a representation of typical vices 
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of an effete society: frivolity, inconstance, snobbery and ca- 
price. One wonders whether it may not have autobiographical 
significance. Certainly it might serve as epigraph, if one were 
needed, to his later portrayal of the Faubourg St. Germain, per- 
haps even to the cities of the plain. 

The concluding sentences of Emerson’s essay on ‘Love,’ 
translated by Montégut, introduce one of the chapters of the tale 
‘La Fin de la jalousie.’ 


Nous devons nous confier a l’4me jusqu’a la fin; car 
des choses aussi belles et magnétiques que les rela- 
tions de amour ne peuvent étre supplantées et rem- 
placées que par des choses plus belles et d’un degré 
plus élevé.’® 


As a commentary on this Platonic counsel the story is not with- 
out a note of mockery, for the invalid lover transcends his 
jealousy only with all passion spent. His selfish love for the 
woman is supplanted by unselfish love for mankind when death 
makes ita matter of no importance. This ironic response to 
Emerson’s idealization points to the disenchanted, if not nihil- 
istic, treatment of love in «A la Recherche du Temps perdu.> 

All of the direct quotations of Emerson by Proust are from 
translations. This is true even of the book review of Countess 
de Noailles’ poems published in 1907,several years after he had 
started his Ruskin translations. He read Emerson in two trans- 
lations: the 1851 rendition of the «Essays, First Series,» by 
Emile Montégut, and «Sept Essais d’Emerson> published in 
Belgium in 1894 by Mlle Mali (‘I. Will’). I have found no def- 
inite indication of any familiarity with Xavier Eyma’s trans- 
lation of <Conduct of Life> in the 1860’s, nor with <Represen- 
tative Men> translated by Boulogne in 1863, both published in 
Brussels, Translations which appeared in Paris during his 
lifetime were that of «Representative Men>> by Jean Izoulet 
in 1895, and M. Dugard’s «Pages choisies>> and «Conduct of 
Life>> in 1908 and 1909." The essays which attracted his spe- 
cial attention were ‘History,’ ‘Spiritual Laws,’ and ‘Love’ from 
Montégut’s version, and ‘The Poet’ and ‘Fate’ from Mlle Mali’s 
selection. 

Of particular interest is the review of Countess de Noailles’ 
<Eblouissements,>>in which he caps his praise of her poems 
by evoking Emerson: 


Il semble que ce soit en son honneur qu’Emerson ait 
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composé le magnifique éloge (dont le ‘Ten o’clock’ de 
Whistler serait la paradoxale et pourtant défendable 
contre-partie): “Pourquoi un amateur viendrait-il 
chercher le poéte pour lui faire admirer une cascade 
ou un nuage doré, quand il ne peut ouvrir les yeux sans 
voir de la splendeur et de la grace? Combien est vain 
ce choix d’une étincelle éparse ca et 14, quand la néces- 
sité inhérente aux choses séme la rose de la beauté sur 
le front du chaos. O poéte, vrai seigneur de l’eau, de 
la terre, de l’air, dusses-tu traverser l’univers entier, 
tu ne parviendras pas a trouver une chose sans poésie 
et sans beauté,”»° 


It is curious that this is given as one continuous quotation. The 
first part is from ‘Fate?’ whereas the last sentence is obviously 
based on recollection of the end of ‘The Poet,’ both in Mlle 
Mali’s translation.’ Evidently Proust was quoting from mem- 
ory as he often did. Apparently his memory had unconsciously 
merged the two passages. Thus they form an exception, so to 
speak, to the remark that Emerson’s sentences are infinitely 
repellent particles, for they have come together here, and from 
separate sources, so naturally that the joint is barely percept- 
ible. The eulogy of the poet, able to find beauty everywhere, 
expresses a thought similar to the epigraph we have cited of 
‘Regrets, Réveries couleur du temps.’ This Emersonian idea 
may have encouraged Proust to proceed with his master-work 
in which so much unlikely material reveals its beauty under the 
magic ray of the artist’s lantern. 

The subject of friendship is one which occupies an important 
place both in the life and in the work of Proust. Often in <A 
La Recherche du Temps perdu,> the author expresses a dis- 
illusionment with friendship which is in marked contrast to the 
effusive letters to his friends. The one reference to Emerson 
in this connection is more in accord with the disillusioned at- 
titude. In a letter of around 1900 to Prince Bibesco, Emerson is 
cited together with Renan, La Bruyére and Pascal: “Renan dit 
de fuirles amitiés particuliéres. Emerson ditqu’il faut changer 
progressivement d’amis, I] est vrai qu’aussi grands qu’eux ont 
dit le contraire.”’’ Here Proust seems to be thinking of a pas- 
sage of the essay on ‘Compensation,’ or perhaps of ‘Circles,’ 
while overlooking the entirely different emphasis of the essay 
on ‘Friendship.’ But perhaps he was already only too inclined 
to that Platonic idealization of friendship proclaimed by Emer- 
son, And so he remembered from Emerson only the corrective 


to this excess, 
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The only explicit reference I have found to the celebrated 
essay on ‘Compensation’ is inxthe “pastiche” of Renan, and 
therefore unreliable as an index to Proust’s attitude.’ But we 
could hardly expect him, with his sense of life as tragedy, to 
respond positively to its optimism. He was not one to be con- 
soled by the idea that particular evils add up to universal good, 
That happy Panglossian arithmetic could never sum up the ir- 
rational numbers of individual suffering. 

Proust felt for Emerson’s philosophy the admiration one 
feels for a pure and immaterial system of abstract thought. But 
there was a certain remoteness about that serene and apparently 
self-sufficient philosophy.’® That is why he preferred John Rus- 
kin. The latter offered in more usable form the revelations of 
beauty, which in Emerson’s thought were too refined, tco ide- 
alized, for common use. Proust brings out this difference in 
his article entitled ‘John Ruskin,’ 


La pensée de Ruskin n’est pas comme la pensée d’un 
Emerson, par exemple, qui est contenue tout entiére 
dans un livre, c’est-a-dire un quelque chose d’abstrait, 
un pur Signe d’elle-méme. L’objet auquel s’applique 
une pensée comme celle de Ruskin...n’est pas imma- 
tériel....I1 faut aller le chercher 1a ot il se trouve, 
a Pise, 4 Florence..... Une telle pensée...est peut- 
étre moins divine qu’une pensée pure. Mais elle nous 
embellit davantage l’univers, ou du moins certaines 
parties individuelles...de l’univers, parce qu’elle ya 
touché....”° 


Proust associates Ruskin with Emerson and Carlyle as be- 
lievers in the unity of art and morality. The conception of art 
they hold in common is this: if there is one fundamental reality, 
if genius consists in the ability to perceive that reality, then the 
modes of expression of that truth are equivalent, whether in the 
form of painting, music, lawmaking or moral action. “Dans ses 
«Héros,>> Carlyle ne distingue pas entre Shakespeare et Crom- 
well,...Emerson compte parmi ses <Hommes représentatifs 
de l’humanité> aussi bien que Swedenborg, que Montaigne.” 
Ruskin commits the same error when he says that a painting is 
beautiful to the extent that the ideas it translates into images 
are independent of the language of images’ But unlike Carlyle 
and Emerson, Ruskin rises above the limitations of the moral- 
ist’s conception of art. Emerson’s essay on ‘Art’ stressed per- 
haps overmuch the unity in variety, while Ruskin’s great artistic 
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Sensitivity enabled him to perceive the variety in its unique- 
ness as well as in its unity, 

In one of the essays called ‘Journées de lecture,’ the author 
discusses the uses and abuses of reading. Reading is salutary 
so long as it inspires, but becomes dangerous when, instead of 
stimulating the reader to think, it becomes a substitute. We are 
reminded of Emerson’s ‘American Scholar,’ of the pages where 
occur the words: “Books are for the scholar’s idle times.” 
Proust seems to regard himself as one of those writers who 
need the intercession of books to stir them out of their lethargy. 
And he takes encouragement from the fact that he is not alone: 


Soit...que tous les esprits participent plus ou moins a 
cette paresse, 4 cette stagnation dans les bas niveaux, 
soit que, sans lui étre nécessaire, l’exaltation qui suit 
certaines lectures ait une influence propice sur le tra- 
vail personnel, on cite plus d’un écrivain qui aimait a 
lire une belle page avant de se mettre au travail. 
Emerson commencait rarement a écrire sans relire 
quelques pages de Platon. Et Dante n’est pas le seul 
poéte que Virgile ait conduit jusqu’au seuil du paradis.”” 


It may be too much to say that Emerson served as such an in- 
tercessor for Proust. The epigraphs in «Les Plaisirs et les 
jours,> largely decorative though they are, might testify to 
such a function, But they are of secondary importance. What 
counts is <A la Recherche du temps perdu.» Is there any evi- 
dence that Emerson exerted an influence on the conception and 
composition of the great novel? 

There is a clear echo of one of Emerson’s thoughts in «La 
Prisonniére:> | 


..- parfois, si nous lisons le chef-d’oeuvre nouveau d’un 
homme de génie, nous y retrouvons avec plaisir toutes 
celles de nos réflexions que nous avions méprisées, 
des gaités, des tristesses que nous avions contenues, 
tout un monde de sentiments dédaigné par nous et dont 
le livre ou nous les reconnaissons nous apprend subite- 
ment la valeur.”* 


In Mlle Mali’s translation of ‘Self-Reliance,’ we find the much 
more concise statement: 


Dans chaque oeuvre de génie, nous retrouvons nos 
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propres pensées que nous avions méprisées; elles nous 


reviennent avec une majesté étrangeére,” 


In a passage on memory in «Les Plaisirs et les jours> we 
noted a parallel with the beginning of ‘Spiritual Laws.’ Things 
become beautiful as ‘they take their place in the pictures of 
memory.’ ‘The pictures of memory’ is a recurrent phrase in 
«<A La Recherche du Temps perdu.» This comparatively com- 
monplace expression does not prove influence. And we should 
not make too much of the lines of poetry which preface the es- 
say: 


The living Heaven thy prayers respect 
House at once and architect 
Quarrying man’s rejected hours 
Builds therewith eternal towers... 


The optimism, the spiritualism, of Emerson distinguish him 
clearly from Proust. The house and architect, *° the worker 
quarrying for lost time is not the Over-Soul, but himself: 


Je savais trés bien que mon cerveau était un riche 
bassin minier, ou il y avait une étendue immense et 
fort diverse de gisements précieux...avec ma mort 
eit disparu non seulement le seul ouvrier mineur cap- 
able d’extraire les minerais, mais encore le gisement 
lui-méme....”° 


The author avows in «Le Temps retrouvé> that he was in- 
terested in finding a noble provenience for his concept of in- 
voluntary memory, to reassure himself that his book was worth- 
while. He mentions only Chateaubriand, Nerval and Baudelaire 
among these forerunners.’ Scholars have noted some likely 
theoretical sources, such as Hartmann, Taine, and Ribot in 
addition to Bergson.” To my knowledge no one has called at- 
tention to the suggestive parallels to be found in Emerson. His 
emphasis is, to be sure, more religious than artistic, more 
idealistic than psychological. His ideas are not as clearly 
spelled out as those of Bergson, and he does not formulate the 
distinction between voluntary and involuntary memory which 
is central to Proust’s conception. 

One interesting passage is found in ‘History,’ the very es- 


say which furnished two epigraphs for «Les Plaisirs et les 
jours: > 
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Everyone must have observed faces and forms which, 
without any resembling feature, make a like impres- 
sion on the beholder. A particular picture or copy of 
verses, if it does not awaken the same train of images, 
will yet superinduce the same sentiment as some wild 
mountain walk, although the resemblance is nowise ob- 
vious to the senses, but is occult and outof reach of the 
understanding..... Nature delights in startling us with 
resemblances in the most unexpected quarters. (II, 15) 


There are here two points of coincidence with Proust. One is 
the mysterious power by which a sensation may call to mind an 
entirely different image, The other is the suggestion of Swann’s 
propensity for seeing resemblances between living people and 
Renaissance paintings. 

The essay on ‘Love,’ which supplied a quotation for ‘La Fin 
de la jalousie,’ contains the following observations on memory: 


It may seem to many men, in revising their experience, 
that they have no fairer pages in their life’s book than 
the delicious memory of some passages wherein af- 
fection contrived to give a witchcraft, surpassing the 
deep attraction of its own truth, to a parcel of acciden- 
tal and trivial circumstances, In looking backward they 
may find that several things which were not the charm 
have more reality to this groping memory than the 
charm itself which embalmed them.... 


This sorcery of accidental circumstances is what Proust cele- 
brates in his hauntingly beautiful page on the madeleine. One 
phrase of Montégut’s translation sounds, curiously enough, 
already Proustian: “cette vague mémoire ou ils marchent 4 
tatons.”*® This is a passage in <Le Temps retrouvé> which 
also speaks of the book of memory: 


Le livre intérieur de ces signes inconnus (de signes 
en relief, semblait-il, que mon attention explorant mon 
inconscient allait chercher, heurtait, contournait, com- 
me un plongeur qui sonde), pour sa lecture personne ne 
pouvait m’aider d’aucune régle, cette lecture consistant 
en un acte de création ou nul ne’ peut nous Suppléer, ni 
méme collaborer avec nous.” 


Yet it would seem that Emerson collaborated with Proust in his 
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very disclaimer. In ‘Spiritual Laws,’ which we know he read, 
one finds the kindred idea: 


Those facts, words, persons, which dwell in [a man’s | 
memory without his being able to say why, remain be- 
cause they have a relation to him not less real for 
being as yet unapprehended. They are symbols of value 
to him as they can interpret parts of his consciousness 
which he would vainly seek words for in the conven- 
tional images of books and other minds, (II, 144) 


These symbols are precisely the signs of which Proust’s book 
is the decipherment. From such counsels he could gain re- 
assurance that, after all, the soul’s emphasis is right. 

The essay called ‘Intellect’ is not one of those quoted 
directly by Proust. As it is included in Montégut’s translation, 
it is difficult to believe he did not read it. It contains some sug- 
gestive passages, such as this one, on memory: 


So lie the whole series of natural images with which 
your life has made you acquainted, in your memory, 
though you know it not; anda thrill of passion flashes 
light on their dark chamber, and the active power 
seizes instantly the fit image as the wordof its momen- 
tary thought, (II, 334) 


Emerson, like Proust, conceives of memory as something like 
an album of images. But it is the voluntary memory, The 
promptness of the recollection distinguishes it from the in- 
voluntary memory of Proust. 

Emerson’s next paragraph is almost like a perspectus for 
<A La Recherche du Temps perdu:> 


It is long ere we discover how rich we are, Our his- 
tory, we are sure, is quite tame: we have nothing to 
write, nothing to infer. But our wiser years still hark 
back to the despised recollections of childhood, and al- 
ways we are fishing up some wonderful article out of 
that pond; until...we begin to suspect that the biogra- 
phy of the one foolish person we know is...the minia- 
ture paraphrase...of the Universal History. 


In an earlier passage, there is an eloquent statement of the lib- 
erating power of thought, which parallels, if it does not coincide 
with, the Proustian version of recovered time: 
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As a Ship aground is battered by the waves, so man, 
imprisoned in mortal life, lies open to the mercy of 
coming events. But a truth, separated by the intellect, 
is no longer a subject of destiny. We behold it as a god 
upraised above care and fear. And so any fact in our 
life, or any record of our fancies or reflections, dis- 
entangled from the web of our unconsciousness, be- 
comes an object impersonal and immortal, It is the 
past restored but embalmed, A better art than that of 
Egypt has taken fear and corruption out of it, (II, 327) 


Here is a matching idea from «Le Temps retrouvé:> 


Une minute affranchie de l’ordre du temps a recréé en 
nous pour la sentir l’yhomme affranchi de l’ordre du 
temps ,..o0n comprend que le mot de “mort” n’ait pas 
de sens pour lui; situé hors du temps que pourrait-il 
craindre de l’avenir?™ 


We are reminded of the words from ‘The Over-Soul:’ “The 
least activity of the intellectual powers redeems us in a degree 
from the conditions of time.” (II, 273) 

But this intellectual activity is “vitiated by too violent di- 
rection given by our will.” In this way Emerson stresses the 
involuntary factor, the delicate balance of spontaneous and di- 
rected action which is of the heart of Proust’s method, “We 
only open our senses, clear away as we can all obstruction from 
the fact, and suffer the intellect to see.”** Another pointin com- 
mon is their emphasis on the moment. “Our faith comes in 
moments; our vice is habitual. Yet there is a depth in those 
brief moments which constrains us to ascribe more reality to 
them than to all other experiences.”**> Emerson with sanguine 
idealism could say in ‘Circles’ that such “divine moments... 
abolish our contritions....When these waves of God flow into 
me I no longer reckon lost time...those moments confer a sort 
of omnipresence and omnipotence which asks nothing of dura- 
tion.” (II, 317). Proust could not of course countersign such a 
statement, he could not disregard the sempiternal memory, for 
time was of the essence. Here the parallels between them di- 
verge, Emerson’s thought curving up into the empyrean, while 
Proust’s weaves closer to earth, still tangled, because more 
faithful to fact, in the web of sensual life. Emerson’s Platonism 
was optimistic and could look forward. That of Proust was pre- 
cisely the “mystique” of looking backward, 
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But there is another Emerson. There is the Emerson who 
comes down from the ideal sphere to make those shrewd ob- 
servations on earthly life, as penetrating as LaRochefoucauld. 
Proust did not fail to appreciate this aspect of Emerson’s work, 
In 1899 he writes to Montesquiou: “Comme dit trés bien Emer- 
son les gardiens de musée ne sont pas des 6étres plus élevés et 
purifiés que les autres.” This is from ‘Spiritual Laws,’™ 

Another citation is from an essay not found in either Monté- 
gut’s or Mlle Mali’s translation. Its wording differs from 
Xavier Eyma’s translations, and may indeed indicate that Proust 
had tackled the English text. In a note to atranslation of Ruskin, 
we find: “Rien n’est frivole comme les mourants,’ disait 
Emerson.” This unsentimental “apercu” is from ‘Considerations 
by the way’ in «Conduct of Life.>*° Its occurrence suggests 
that a brilliant passage in <Le Temps retrouvé> has a source 
in this same essay of Emerson. Proust describes an elderly 
lady’s satisfaction at hearing that she has outlived a contempo- 
rary. He continues: 


Méme pour ceux qui n’avaient pas besoin pour Se ré- 
jouir d’étre vivants, elle les rendit heureux. Car toute 
mort est pour les autres une simplication de 1]’exis- 
tence, dte le scrupule de se montrer reconnaissant, 
obligation de faire des visites.*° 


This bears a striking similarity to a passage from Emerson: 


A person seldom falls sick but the bystanders are ani- 
mated with a faint hope that he will die: — quantities of 
poor lives, of distressing invalids, of cases for a gun. 
(VI, 248) 


Baudelaire, too, had been impressed by this passage of Emer- 
son, It is likely, indeed, that Proust is indebted to both, for the 
two sources together, but not separately, contain the elements 
making up the passage in Proust.*” 

In ‘Intellect,’ Emerson says of the scholar: “He must wor- 
ship truth and forego all things for that, and choose defeat and 
pain, so that his treasure in thought is thereby augmented,” 
(II, 341) In <Le Temps retrouvé,>> Proust writes, referring to 
“chaque nouveau chagrin:” “acceptons le mal physique qu’il 
nous donne pour la connaissance spirituelle qu’il nous ap- 
porte.”** Emerson’s famous paragraph on travelling as a fool’s 
paradiseis perhaps reflected in certain phrases of Proust on the 
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“déceptions du voyage.” In «Le Temps retrouvé,> the narra- 
tor rejects the temptation to seek in Balbec or Venice the mys- 
tic pleasures of recaptured time: “je savais que les pays n’é- 
taient pastels que leur nom me les peignait....Jenevoulais pas 
me laisser leurrer une fois de plus.”** Places could not change 
the unrelenting, identical self. “La vie [dans l’état de veille] 
est presque toujours la méme, d’ot les déceptions de voyage.”*° 

In contrasting Marcel’s enchanted view of the Duchess of 
Guermantes with the matter-of-fact attitude toward her of mem- 
bers of the nobility, Proust writes: “J’avais commencé par la 
fée, dut-elle bientdt périr; eux par la femme.”** It is possibly 
a verbal echo of Montégut’s sample translation of Emerson’s 
poem in his introduction to the «Essais de philosophie améri- 
caine:>> “le gai enchantement s’est évanoui; c’est une char- 
mante femme, mais non pas une fée,.” 4? 

In <Le Temps retrouvé,> Proust compares the book he is 
writing to the glasses which the optician at Combray gave his 
clients to try on. His comparison may derive from Emerson’s 
concise remark: “Other men are lenses through which we read 
our own minds,” (IV, 5) Proust’s variation on this metaphor 
is elaborately developed but these two widely separated sen- 
tences may suffice: 


L’ouvrage de l’écrivain n’est qu’une espéce d’instru- 
ment optique qu’il offre au lecteur afin de lui per- 
mettre de discerner ce que, sans ce livre, il n’ett 
peut-étre vu en soi-méme.... 


Car ils ne sont pas...mes lecteurs, mais les lecteurs 

d’eux-mémes, mon livre n’étant qu’une sorte de ces 
° 43 

verres grossissants..... 


The analogy of the lens is one of the favorite metaphors of both 
writers, Thus the essayist writes in ‘Experience:’ “we have no 
way of correcting these colored and distorting Jenses which we 
are, or of computing the amount of their errors.” (III, 75) Op- 
tics provides the novelist with many of his most illuminating 
figures of speech. But such metaphors are too common among 
writers to prove influence, except perhaps in the instance we 
have cited, 

There remains one more parallel, This involves the moral 
effect of Emerson’s work. His counsels against distraction and 
dissipating of effort may have exerted their force on Proust as 
they had upon Baudelaire. In ‘Power’ he may have read the fol- 
lowing: 
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It makes no difference whether our dissipations are 
coarse or fine. Everything is good which takes away 
one plaything and delusion more and drives us home to 
add one stroke of useful work. Friends, books, pic- 
tures, lower duties, talents, flatteries, hopes, —all are 
distractions .** 


Toward the end of «Le Temps retrouvé>> when the idea of his 
work engrosses him, the narrator deprecates the “sterile al- 
truism” of the writer who interrupts his work to receive a dis- 
tressed friend, to accept a public office, or to write propaganda 
articles, For it often happened that he would for the sake of 
social amenities and artificial obligations sacrifice his real 
duty.*° 

In conclusion it may be admitted that some of the parallels 
brought out between Emerson and Proust may be purely co- 
incidental, Others are due to their allegiance to a Platonic 
philosophy. It is significant that many of the parallels are found 
in the last, and more philosophical, part of the novel. Those 
that remain after critical sifting has reduced the list will still 
be diverse enough to show that the admiration Proust expressed 
for Emerson was not superficial but was the response to a 
many-Sided appeal. There is the appeal of Emerson’s pages on 
spontaneity in thought, of his suggestive passages on memory, 
his penetrating “apercus” on morals, his lessonof self-reliance, 
his cloudily luminous utterances on time and eternity. The 
moralist, the esthete, are separated by the whole width of the 
realm of essence, but as poets they meet there. The attraction 
of Emerson’s ideas never pulled the novelist clean out of his 
orbit. But can the equations for that intricate closed curve, the 
novel of Proust, ever be quite complete, if the deflections and 
impulsions transmitted by the essays are left out? 
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Today scholarly interest in utopian thought needs no particu- 
lar justification. Utopias are no longer regarded as an expres- 
sion of playful imagination or of wishful thinking divorced from 
the historical reality in which they originate. The sociological 
analysis which developed after the First World War proved them 
to be reflections of a certain spiritual, political, and economic 
situation. The significance of utopian literature, therefore, can 
hardly be underestimated. Even if the aims, fears, and hopes 
expressed refer apparently to non-existent places or to the dis- 
tant future, they are nevertheless highly symptomatic for the 
experience of the author and his time. 

This explains the characteristic and very disturbing change 
that became apparent in the utopian novel after the Second World 
War, a change which received a strong impetus by the prospect 
in the atomic age of a world wide catastrophe. Huxley’s <Ape 
and Essence,>> for example, was written under the impression 
of such a disastrous possibility. It is noteworthy, however, that 
the contemporary utopian novel is not primarily concerned with 
the annihilation of mankind by a military catastrophe. The cen- 
tral problem is not the biological, but the spiritual destiny of 
man. While most of the authors do not doubt the survival of the 
human race in some form, they express a deep pessimism about 
the future of the modern individual and his system of values. 
Thus, a strange reversal of the original meaning of Utopia has 
come about. The usual definition of the word in our dictionaries 
as a future state of political and social perfection is no longer 
in harmony with the actual trend in modern literature. In fact, 
some of the modern utopias are just the opposite of their his- 
torical modeis: not messages of hope but documents of despair, 
not visions of perfection but nightmares of human degradation. 
The satirical element in these novels is obvious. But, at the 
same time, they are permeated with such a deadly seriousness 
and describe the threat to modern humanity in such a realistic 
style, that the reader will hardly find any relief in laughter. In 
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these negative utopias the future of modern man appears as a 
tragedy which excludes any ironical attitude, They are meant 
as alarm signals, as last warnings before the catastrophe ma- 
terializes. 

It is not difficult to discover the spiritual root which the 
negative utopias have incommon. They are determined by the 
crisis resulting from the discrepancy between the ideology of 
progress and the grim reality of our age. The course of events 
in the 20th century has not confirmed the historical optimism 
as conceived by the rationalistic philosophy of the 18th century 
and supported by the scientific advance in the 19th century. Two 
world wars and the ever-growing danger of a third one have not 
increased man’s confidence in the ideal of eternal peace. The 
development of the totalitarian state demonstrates the mortal 
danger to individual freedom in modern society. The atomic 
bomb reveals fully the destructive elements and the demonic 
forces in modern technology which was originally envisaged as 
an instrument of comfort and happiness to all mankind. How is 
it possible, after these experiences, to reaffirm the rationalistic 
interpretation of history as a vehicle for the realization of rea- 
son? Is the concept of man as principally good, yearning for 
truth and freedom, striving for the perfection of his personality, 
not obsolete in view of the wave of barbarism and mass hysteria 
that has flooded the modern world? — Under the circumstances, 
it seems difficult indeed to justify the humanistic confidence in 
the destiny of mankind. The optimism inspiring the writers at 
the beginning of the bourgeois era has been replaced by the pro- 
found disillusion that forms the background of the negative uto- 

ias. 
: So depressing is the atmosphere of these novels, that the 
longing for some promise is an unavoidable and healthy reac- 
tion. To accept the prospect of hopelessness would obviously 
mean to admit defeat in the spiritual struggle of the present 
crisis. It appears, therefore, as an encouraging symptom that 
the climax of pessimism has been overcome. (The last novels 
of two German authors, Oskar Maria Graf <Die Eroberung der 
Welt> and Hermann Kasack <Der Webstuhl,> may be men- 
tioned as examples of a stronger optimism.) Our question is: 
How did this development come about? Where are the sources 
of a confidence in the future of mankind that is stronger than the 
doubts, fears, and disappointments of our time? The following 
analysis of two utopian novels will try to show that, besides the 
purely rationalistic approach to the problems of human destiny, 
another perspective has been developing, based on a newly 
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acquired religious attitude. It seems that the humanistic opti- 
mism no longer suffices to counterbalance the demonic forces 
set free in the world crisis of the last decades. Therefore, the 
concept of man as the image of God and the bearer of his prom- 
ise regains dominance over the idea of man as the measure of 
all things. The old struggle between the rationalistic and theo- 
logical interpretation of history enters a new phase. Since the 
utopian hopes of both liberalism and socialism have failed to 
materialize, the spiritual heritage of the 18th and 19th century 
recedes before the Christian tradition which is able to give a 
meaning to the inordinate suffering in our time and to see a 
promise beyond the chaos. In the moment of the highest danger 
to Western Civilization, its religious foundations, half-sub- 
merged by the “triumphs” of progressive ideas, reappear and 
are revealed as a bulwark in the fight against modern nihilism. 


* * * 


The two utopian novels, upon which the following analysis is 
based, are <<Nineteen Highty-Four> by George Orwell (New 
York; Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949) and «Heliopolis, 
Rueckblick auf eine Stadt > by Ernst Juenger (Tuebingen; Helio- 
polis-Verlag, 1949). Occasional references will be made to 
<<Ape and Essence> by Aldous Huxley (New York; Harper and 
Brothers, 1948) mainly in order to show that Juenger’s attitude 
is not only a German affair, but has European significance. Or- 
well and Juenger must not be regarded merely as representa- 
tives of English empiricism and German mysticism. More im- 
portant than the dissimilarities of their national background are 
the differences in their political development and spiritual po- 
sition. Orwell belongs to the group of radical left wing intellec- 
tuals who expected socialism to achieve the realization of the 
great humanistic heritage of the bourgeois era. They fought un- 
der the slogans of the French Revolution for a socialistic so- 
ciety which was supposed to combine individual freedom with 
social equality. And they experienced their deepest disappoint- 
ment when history did not follow the prescription of their doc- 
trine: In Russia the socialistic utopia has been consumed by the 
Bolshewik dictatorship, in the Spanish Civil War its hopes were 
frustrated by the combined forces of Fascism. —Juenger, un- 
like Orwell, began at the opposite end of the political scale. 
Strongly influenced by Nietzsche’s philosophy of power and the 
experience of the First World War, he became the spokesman of 
a heroic titanism that turned violently against the humanistic 
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foundations of Western Civilization. The year 1933 seemed to 
bring the fulfillment of his expectations. But the prophet of a 
militant aristocracy turned away in disgust when the Third 
Reich proved to be the dictatorship of the rabble. The experi- 
ence of pain and pity brought him in contact with the tradition of 
Christian thought. 

It seems noteworthy that both of our authors are, in their 
own way, disappointed idealists. The frustration of their per- 
sonal hopes reflects the failure of two important European 
trends of thought to achieve an adequate fulfillment in the field 
of politics. The reality of the modern totalitarian state proved 
to be in contradiction with the utopian elements in both the 
<<Communist Manifesto» and <Thus spake Zarathustra.> The 
fight against the totalitarian dictatorship represents, therefore, 
the main theme in the novels of Orwell and Juenger. They pro- 
ject into the future the dramatic clash of two different sets of 
values, The living spirit stands against the mechanism of pow- 
er, freedom against terror, individuality against uniformity, 
culture against barbarism. The fateful question is: What will 
the decision of history be? Is the final victory of the totalitari- 
an state a historical necessity, or are there forces beyond the 
control of any dictatorship which will save the image of man 
from destruction by the demons of power? 

None of our authors leaves any doubt about the seriousness 
of this question. They are agreed that the situation of humanity 
has never before been as critical as in the atomic age. In Hux- 
ley’s bitter satire, the survivors of an Atomic World War lead a 
rat-like life in the ruins of their cities. The last traces of hu- 
man dignity are gone. Physically deformed by the exposure to 
gamma rays during the war, mentally ruined by the experience 
of the world catastrophe, these deplorable heirs of homo sapiens 
turn to the worship of Satan as the lord and master of destruc- 
tion, submitting humbly to his sentence of damnation, — In Or- 
well’s <<Nineteen Eighty-Four> the dictatorship of the Devil is 
replaced by the dictatorship of the Party, but this means hardly 
any improvement as far as the situation of the people is con- 
cerned. They are subjugated by a group of demonic madmen, 
the so-called Inner Party, who exploit the latest achievements 
of technology, propaganda and torture for the permanent stabi- 
lization of their tyranny. Not only the actions, but also the 
thoughts and feelings of the citizens are so completely control- 
led by the police that individuality is no longer possible. The 
individual has become a helpless victim of the omnipresent 
state. Isolated from the facts in past and present, permanently 
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watched “except in bed,” man has nothing of his own, not even 
the few cubic centimeters inside his skull. In Orwell’s novel 
the mood of hopelessness has reached the deepest level. Nei- 
ther the present, nor the foreseeable future offer any comfort. 
Mankind seems to be drifting toward a state which, in the words 
of a prominent party member, “is the exact opposite of the stu- 
pid hedonistic Utopias that the old reformers imagined. A world 
of fear and treachery and torment, a world of trampling and 
being trampled upon....” 

Juenger’s <Heliopolis,>> on the other hand, does not know the 
atmosphere of inescapable doom which is a characteristic fea- 
ture of Orwell’s utopian nightmare. No doubt, Juenger is fully 
aware of the disastrous threat to humanity by the demons of 
power who strive for “omnipotence and omnipresence in space 
and time.” (The translations are mine.) In a dreamlike vision 
the hero of the story witnesses the horrible triumph of death 
and decay in a world where power is the highest law. The de- 
cisive difference here in comparison with <<Nineteen Eighty- 
Four,> however, is that in <Heliopolis> the total human catas- 
trophe does not materialize. The victory of power over the 
spirit is not a fact— only a possibility. In spite of the mortal 
danger to mankind, there is still an alternative. And Juenger 
claims to know that the final decision will not be damnation, but 
the salvation of man. (Since the novel presents a retrospective 
view of the world crisis, his prophecy appears actually as a 
historical event.) 

The difference in the atmosphere of the two novels reflects, 
of course, the different outlook of the authors. Orwell’s future 
world is constructed by a rationalist in despair who has gone 
from one extreme to the other. In fact, his utopia is in all es- 
sential points the opposite of the original socialist ideal. In- 
stead of freedom we find slavery, instead of equality subjuga- 
tion, and eternal peace has been replaced by eternal war. But 
in spite of his disillusion, Orwell still believes principally in 
the control of life by ideas, he still depicts history as a rational 
process leading with logical necessity either to the perfection 
or to the destruction of man. His radical negativism cannot but 
produce a world of horrifying monotony. It is a world without 
colors, without variety, without any positive features. It is true, 
there is a war on. And this fact seems to offer at least some 
prospect for a change, a decision, a new development. But Or- 
well takes great care to eliminate such a possibility. In his 
utopia, each of the three superstates which fight each other con- 
tinuously is so large that it cannot be conquered by its enemies. 
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The war is permanent, a military decision impossible. And 
even if it were possible, it would not make any difference, be- 
cause all of the three superstates are totalitarian dictatorships. 
In order to preserve their power, the ruling cliques have elimi- 
nated by silent agreement the use of atomic weapons which 
would spell destruction for all of them. They continue the war 
as a pretext to maintain their political system of terror and 
tyranny. Furthermore, the fact that there is no danger of con- 
quest enables them to disregard experience, to deny objective 
reality, and to indulge in almost any perversion of thought. This 
“collective solipsism” allows the distortion of language, the li- 
quidation of truth and common sense, and leads to the complete 
domination of the human mind by the Party. 

The reader may find some comfort in realizing that this 
horrible prospect of human degradation has its foundation not in 
historical realism, but in the abstract constructions of a polem- 
ic doctrinaire. It is only the invention of a (highly improbable) 
permanent war between superstates of equally totalitarian ide- 
ology that allows Orwell to eliminate spiritual freedom as a 
concrete alternative to intellectual tyranny. Indeed, his utopia 
is designed to have no alternatives. Only ina very distant fu- 
ture is a ray of hope allowed to appear. 

In contrast to Orwell’s negative rationalism, Juenger appears 
as an author with strong conservative inclinations. His personal 
experiences in the Third Reich have taught him the range — and 
the limits — of dictatorial power, and enabled him to take a more 
realistic attitude. To him, history and life have a reality anda 
spontaneity of their own. They cannot be controlled at will by 
the orders of a political authority. In <<Nineteen Eighty-Four> 
the past has no longer any objective existence. It is continuous- 
ly transformed by the propaganda machine of the Party in order 
to fit the actual political situation. In Juenger’s novel, on the 
other hand, the tradition of Western Civilization is one of the 
strongest bulwarks against totalitarian nihilism. Even the title 
indicates the author’s conception of a cultural continuity from 
the early times to the utopian future. The “city” of Heliopolis 
is presented as a symbolic combination of different forms of 
life, artistic styles, and cultural values which developed in the 
course of ancient and modern history. Whereas Orwell’s hero 
is almost completely cut off from any historical background and 
moves in an artificially created vacuum, Juenger’s leading char- 
acters live and act against the background of a rich cultural tra- 
dition. In spite of the ever-growing range of political tyranny, 
this tradition is preserved, because, as the author believes, its 
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essence is indestructible. However, the idealistic belief in the 
eternity of the spirit, and the r6mantic confidence in the sponta- 
neity of life and history as superior to any rationally designed 
system of political domination are only part of Juenger’s meta- 
physical outlook. Orwell’s interest is concentrated on the prob- 
lems of freedom and equality in the political and social field. 
His range of observation is restricted to everyday life, to the 
sensual and empirical world. Influenced by the positivistic phi- 
losophy of the 19th century, he desdribes the surface of reality 
—and ignores the depths underneath. His world is a “sealed 
world” without secret and without heaven, a world without any 
vertical dimension. Juenger, on the other hand, holds the con- 
viction of a deep mystery underlying all appearance, a mystery 
that cannot be explored by rational analysis, but is visible only 
to the poet and the believer. To them, behind the veil of physi- 
cal reality immense perspectives open into spiritual spaces 
where the secret order of the universe is revealed. Within this 
metaphysical concept of reality, the field of politics is only one 
sector — and of secondary importance. Political power which 
in Orwell’s novel controls the totality of social life has in Juen- 
ger’s view no access to the sanctuary of the spirit and the soul. 
In Orwell’s utopia man has become completely calculable; for 
Juenger this is true only “as far as man can be organized.” And 
even the most advanced scientific methods of supervision and 
control are unable to eliminate true human freedom which has 
its source in the divine essence of man. This religious insight 
leads Juenger to the renunciation of the purely humanistic con- 
cept of man as the ultimate measure. In his opinion, any hu- 
manism without religious foundations will fall an easy victim to 
the overwhelming power of the totalitarian state. 

Needless to say, the problem of death, which in «Nineteen 
Eighty-Four> is not even touched upon, has for Juenger the 
highest importance, Death appears not as an end, but as a be- 
ginning, as the last gate to the “Welt des Unausgedehnten” where 
man will reach his highest fulfillment in spiritual efforts and 
adventures far beyond the limitations of his earthly existence. 
While the prophets of progress in the 18th and 19th century 
tried to ignore death, its power will be rediscovered, according 
to Juenger, in the modern age of unprecedented catastrophes. 
He agrees with Orwell in the assumption that the 20th century 
will be an era of world wars and world revolutions bringing 
down a flood of misery upon mankind, Orwell, however, does 
not expect this ordeal to lead to any reaction in the human mind. 
Juenger, on his part, is convinced that the depth of suffering will 
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arouse a new yearning for metaphysical truth which cannot be 
satisfied by technical progress or scientific discoveries. To 
him the sacrifices of mankind are not in vain. Whereas Orwell 
does not give any concrete meaning to the human passion in 
modern history, it is interpreted by Juenger as a process of 
spiritual purification leading to the revival of religious con- 
sciousness, at least in the hearts of the few who are able to look 
beyond the exigencies of the moment. 


* * * 


The different positions of our authors will emerge more 
clearly if we examine the political forces in their books. Or- 
well describes the defeat of the isolated individual by the power 
of the totalitarian regime. His hero, the “last man,” has the 
misfortune to be born in an absolutely inhuman age. Still be- 
lieving in common sense, in logic, in empiricism, he stands 
alone ina world of “controlled insanity.” His attempts to op- 
pose the Party meet with complete failure. Even the last free- 
dom, “to die hating them,” is denied to him. Morally and spir- 
itually broken, he ends by loving his torturers. The novel leads 
to the conclusion that the opposition of the individual against the 
superstate is not only futile, but even serves the propaganda of 
the regime which needs the “enemy of society” in order to main- 
tain an atmosphere of hatred and to demonstrate again andagain 
the triumph of the Party over the heretic. — After the elimina- 
tion of the individual there are only two political forces left: the 
new aristocracy of the Party and the masses. It is easy to rec- 
ognize the communist elite as the model for Orwell’s oligarchy 
which “was made up for the most part of bureaucrats, scien- 
tists, technicians, trade-union organizers, publicity experts, 
sociologists, teachers, journalists, and professional politicians.” 
This revolutionary intelligentsia seized political power, des- 
troyed what remained of bourgeois society and mentality, and 
threw the masses of the people back into a state of intellectual 
dependence and social misery, worse than under any capitalist 
exploitation. But in spite of their political impotence, only the 
masses have, at least theoretically, a chance to oppose the tyr- 
anny of the new elite. In Orwell’s utopia, “as always in the his- 
tory of mankind,” the many stand against the few, the low against 
the high. ‘And the only hope for the realization of the socialist 
prophecy lies with the people — not with the intellectual aristoc- 
racy. For the members of the Party have lost completely their 
ability to think independently and are, after “elaborate mental 
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training undergone in childhood,” both victims and tools of the 
superstate. x 

Ultimate confidence in the common man and incommon sense 
as the only counterbalance against the “lunatic dislocation” of 
the human mind in a totalitarian society is characteristic for 
Orwell, the democratic socialist. He holds the optimistic belief 
that the masses have to be forced into obedience by permanent 
violence, trickery, and misery. He sees, therefore, no reason 
to question the principle of the majority in an age of the masses. 
For him an inner crisis of democracy does not exist. — In Juen- 
ger’s view, of course, the situation is quite different. He has 
witnessed the plebiscites and the outbursts of mass hysteria in 
the Third Reich, and he knows very well that there are deeper 
and more significant connections between the modern dictator 
and the modern masses than terror and fear. His experiences 
have taught him how easily the majority of the ruled can be used 
by the ruler as a political instrument for the legalization of his 
crimes. In Juenger’s opinion, therefore, the masses are unable 
to resist the authoritarian aggression. On the contrary, the 
mass and the dictator belong together, both of them products of 
the crisis of European civilization resulting in the dissolution 
of the old order and the old values. The real core of the oppo- 
sition against totalitarianism is formed by the survivors of the 
social and intellectual aristocracy who have preserved the cul- 
tural heritage of Europe against the barbarism of mass-dicta- 
torship. 

In Juenger’s novel this opposition is real. He does not accept 
Orwell’s hypothesis of a total victory of the modern tyranny. 
Whereas in <<Nineteen Eighty-Four> the conflict between the 
people and the Party is postponed indefinitely, we find in<Helio- 
polis > a state of latent civil war. On the one side stands the 
Landvogt as the representative of barbaric power. His regime 
depends upon a bureaucratic apparatus of high efficiency and 
upon the low instincts of the people. Denying all moral and 
spiritual values, he strives for the degradation of man in a col- 
lective society of insects. The type of his followers is described 
as “a mixture of automaton and criminal.” Supported by the 
masses he leads an underground fight against the Prokorsul who 
is in every respect the antitype of the tyrant. As head of the 
armed forces and representative of the social and spiritual no- 
bility he stands for legality, order, and tradition. Not the com- 
mon sense of the man in the street appears here as the main 
bulwark against the aggressive nihilism of the totalitarian state, 
but the aristocratic humanism of the great personality who is 
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regarded as the heir and protector of the European tradition. 
Under the impact of nihilism the modern masses have lost the 
original sense for truth and freedom. Democratic ideas and in- 
stitutions are used as a facade for the authoritarian regime. 
After the liquidation of these political and spiritual foundations 
a simple restoration of democracy appears to be impossible. 
There is only one guarantee in the political field for the contin- 
uation of European culture: an elite of outstanding individuals, 
combining independent thinking with voluntary discipline and 
moral integrity with respect for the tradition. It is their func- 
tion to act as trustees of the people until the danger of totalita- 
rianism is overcome. 


Since this danger plays such an important role in both our 
authors, it is only natural that they present their theories of how 
the modern authoritarian regime developed. In Orwell’s view, 
the socialist movement until the beginning of the 20th century 
was the most promising vehicle for the realization of the ideal 
society. Then a fateful change took place. The intelligentsia, 
realizing that for the first time in history “human equality had 
become technically possible,” abandoned more and more openly 
the original program. For the sake of power they betrayed the 
cause of the people. By a willful and wicked political act they 
tried “to arrest progress and freeze history at a chosen mo- 
ment.” This plot of the new elite against the masses (which he 
had described in <Animal Farm>)is for Orwell the turning 
point of modern history. Here the natural development toward 
social perfection was brutally interrupted. In order to preserve 
their power and privileges the few turned against the many with 
“the conscious aim of perpetuating unfreedom and inequality.” 
It is the tragic irony in the destiny of modern mankind that the 
age-old promise of an ideal community was reversed by a polit- 
ical clique precisely at the moment when the social conditions 
for its realization had developed. 

Obviously Orwell tries to give a moral explanation for the 
failure of the socialist utopia. Unwilling to give up the progres- 
sive concept of history he throws the blame for all disappoint- 
ments upon the communist elite. This attitude allows him to ig- 
nore the crisis of the European spirit which affected not only 
the middle class, but also the proletariat and its ideology. It is 
Aldous Huxley who points in <<Ape and Essence > to the nihilis- 
tic trend in the development of modern culture which prepared 
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the way for the authoritarian age and became apparent long be- 
fore the “betrayal” of the communist elite. Already in the 19th 
century the liquidation of individual freedom had begun. “The 
old belief in the value of the individual soul faded away,” a de- 
velopment that was accelerated by the very forces of progress: 
science and technology. Then began that subordination of man 
to the machine which threatens to end with the complete loss of 
human independence in the automatism of a collective society. 
The destructive elements in modern technology became ap- 
parent, and the coming age of terror was foreshadowed in the 
Marxian ideology by the justification of violence as an instru- 
ment of social progress. Huxley as well as Juenger interpret 
the age of progress as the revolt of man against the divine “Or- 
der of Things,” and stress the demonic, and even diabolic, back- 
ground of a period which, to Orwell’s rationalism, appears quite 
unproblematic. 

The origin of the totalitarian regime through an immoral act 
of the new elite against the masses and the logic of history is a 
theory which Juenger certainly cannot accept. According to his 
conservative point of view, the revolution of the masses can 
never lead to an earthly paradise of freedom and equality, but 
only to a new despotism. The rule of the masses is the histori- 
cal preparation for the rule of the tyrant, an experience which 
Juenger finds confirmed in the history of both the ancient and 
the modern world. While Orwell believes (with young Marx) in 
the dialectical change from the human misery of the proletariat 
to the realization of the humanistic ideal in a socialist society, 
Juenger is convinced that the masses cannot possibly fulfill a 
program which is in contradiction to their own form of exist- 
ence. To him the development of the modern mass by indus- 
trialization implies the liquidation of personal freedom as a 
historical necessity which cannot be reversed, even if the pro- 
letariat seizes the political power. In the age of the masses the 
individual is replaced by the type, the free personality by the 
functionary. While human liberty is impossible under these 
circumstances, a certain kind of equality may be expected. 
However, it is not Orwell’s equality of free individuals but the 
uniformity prevailing in all collective forms of social life. De- 
grading man to an automaton, this equality actually provokes 
the usurpation by a dictator who uses the masses as raw mate- 
rial for his personal rule. The failure of the socialist prophecy, 
therefore, is—and must be — complete. The decisive reason 
for this development is not the sabotage of the leading clique, 
but the fact that “one can change the world, but not the founda- 
tions it rests upon.” 
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Before examining the prospects of hope for the salvation of 
humanity, it is necessary to analyze the concept of man as it 
appears in our two novels. We have stressed Orwell’s confi- 
dence in the common man as a potential counterforce against the 
tetalitarian state. But the conflict between the people and the 
Party cannot materialize because in Orwell’s superstate the 
common man no longer exists. He is replaced by another human 
type which may be called the authoritarian man and shows a 
fundamentally different behavior. As Orwell demonstrates again 
and again, this type has lost the ability, and even the urge, to 
recognize the truth and to act accordingly. A few exceptions 
are easily eliminated by the police. Otherwise, no supervision 
is necessary because the “Proles” are unable to revolt. Fed 
with “films, football, beer, and, above all, gambling,” they lead 
a completely meaningless life without the slightest intellectual, 
political, or religious ambitions. “Left to themselves, they will 
continue from generation to generation and fromcentury to cen- 
tury, working, breeding, and dying, not only without any impulse 
to rebel, but without the power of grasping that the world could 
be other than it is.” Such statements reveal Orwell’s deep dis- 
appointment at the failure of the modern mass, a disappointment 
which is, however, not final. For he avoids the fateful conclu- 
sion of Dostoevski’s Great-Inquisitor (in <The Brothers Kara- 
mazov>) that the majority of men is born to be unfree and 
yearns for submission to a higher authority. In spite of his dis- 
illusionment Orwell refuses to renounce his rationalistic con- 
cept of man and tries to explain the intellectual impotence of the 
masses by their miserable conditions of life. According to his 
theory (which is not quite in harmony with the Marxian doctrine) 
distress and oppression are unfit to develop the intellectual and 
political capacities of the masses. They are “stupefied by pov- 
erty” and could learn to think for themselves only if they were 
able to enjoy some “leisure and security.” (This chance is very 
slim, because the Party will always keep the people in complete 
dependence.) 

It is significant that in <Heliopolis> the masses enjoy pre- 
cisely the advantages designated by Orwell as the presupposition 
for any independent thinking. The living conditions of the people 
have improved considerably through technical progress. It is 
true, there is no political freedom for the masses, but the mis- 
ery and drudgery of everyday life characterising Orwell’s col- 
orless world have disappeared. The man in the street is no 
longer “stupefied by poverty” and could be expected, according 
to Orwell, to show some intellectual initiative. To Juenger, 
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however, these expectations are rationalistic illusions. The 
spiritual and moral confusion resulting from the rise of nihil- 
ism is too great to be overcome by the simple mind. Besides, 
the masses feel not the slightest urge to use their “leisure” for 
intellectual activities. With the improvement of the economic 
situation, a caliban-like type of dictator (represented by the 
Landvogt) has developed who is the embodiment of all low hu- 
man instincts. In him the masses see their own impulses, feel- 
ings and wishes materialized, and this is a stronger bond than 
mere terror. This type of tyrant has discovered the sources of 
popularity ina horrible joviality and is, therefore, surrounded 
by a greater enthusiasm than any absolute ruler. 

No doubt, the scepticism of the Great-Inquisitor is surpassed 
by Juenger’s image of the authoritarian man, For in Dostoev- 
ski’s story the majority of men give up their freedom for the 
worship of the Church, that is to say to a spiritual authority, 
whereas in <<Heliopolis> the masses enjoy their unfreedom for 
the sake of pleasure. On the other hand, Juenger does not ac- 
cept the Great-Inquisitor’s theory that the few independent minds 
who preserved their spiritual integrity will end in despair. On 
the contrary, the danger of nihilism will be overcome by a new 
religious experience. And it is the future development of sci- 
ence that will contribute to the new concept of the universe. — In 
Orwell’s utopia science in the old sense no longer exists. An 
instrument of the superstate, it is used only for warfare and the 
complete surveillance of the people. With freedom of thought 
and research abolished, there is no hope for a spontaneous sci- 
entific development that might endanger the autocracy of the 
ruling clique. While Orwell depicts science as the innocent vic- 
tim of brutal political force, Huxley is well aware of the tragedy 
of the modern scientist who, without intending it, supplies the 
technical means for the victory of totalitarian barbarism. He 
“who lived only for Truth” is yet held responsible for the de- 
monic degeneration of modern technology because he ignored 
the religious foundation of all human cognition and preferred 
“objectivity” to charity. In Huxley’s novel the domination of 
science by the forces of Evil leads to the catastrophic collapse 
of human civilisation. Juenger does not agree with this conclu- 
sion, He presents a more dynamic interpretation by pointing 
out that science will reach a higher degree of perception offer- 
ing unprecedented possibilities. After the titanic period which 
has brought about the construction of heavy machinery, and the 
rationalistic phase which has resulted in the invention of per- 
fect automatism, modern technology will enter a third (and last) 
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era. This step is determined by the full exploration of the field 
of radiation and may be called magic, because on this level 
the heavy mechanical equipment of the earlier periods will be 
thrown off, the technical apparatus will be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the scientific formula will serve as the key that opens 
the hidden realms of the material world. Then, more than ever 
before, science will bestow power, and it is unavoidable that 
scientific progress will be exploited by nihilists and dictators 
for their political interests. On the other hand, however, sci- 
ence will outgrow the positivistic and materialistic attitude of 
the 19th century and will contribute to a new understanding of 
the mystery of the universe. By acknowledging the spiritual 
structure of reality and the divine foundation of existence, it 
will lead to a point where knowledge ends and is replaced by 
reverence. Then the demonic features of modern technology 
will disappear, and the new concept of a theological science will 
emerge representing a synthesis between physics and meta- 
physics, experience and intuition. It seems noteworthy that 
technology, usually regarded as the enemy of the spirit, serves 
a spiritual mission in Juenger’s romantic prophecy by contrib- 
uting to a new union of knowledge and belief which results in an 
unbroken view of the world bearing a strong resemblance to the 
medieval concept. 


The salvation of mankind from the threat of totalitarian dic- 
tatorship is, as it appears, not a matter of political analysis, 
but of religious belief. Even Orwell feels the need of finding a 
metaphysical justification for his passionate conviction that, in 
spite of all obstacles and against all evidence, “in the end” the 
awakening of the masses will come. However, the weakness of 
his position is revealed in a conversation between his hero, 
Winston Smith, and the representative of the Party about the fu- 
ture of mankind. Realizing the impotence of the isolated indi- 
vidual, Smith looks desperately for some assistance in his ar- 
gument against the overwhelming power of the superstate. He 
declares: “There is something in the universe —I don’t know, 
some spirit, some principle —that you will never overcome.” 
Here he seems to formulate a religious truth which could serve 
as a foundation for his opposition against the diabolic superior- 
ity of the Party. However, unable to overcome the positivistic 
tradition, he answers the decisive question, “Do you believe in 
God?” inthe negative and defines the principle he referred to 
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as “the spirit of man.” This answer means a relapse into pure 
humanism and does not give a satisfactory solution of his prob- 
lem considering the fact that the whole novel reads as a striking 
demonstration of the defeat of the human spirit by superhuman 
forces of the demonic underworld. 

In contrast to Orwell, both Huxley and Juenger cross the 
threshold of the religious sphere and find the ultimate assurance 
for their metaphysical optimism in the divine order of things. 
The world is God’s creation and cannot perish completely be- 
cause its spiritual structure is eternal and will re-emerge, even 
if it is engulfed temporarily by the floods of Evil. Their confi- 
dence in man is founded upon the confidence in God who will not 
allow his image to be destroyed by diabolical forces. And man, 
being free to choose between good and evil, has the moral 
strength to break the bondage of the demons by renouncing hate 
and lust for power, and by kindling in his soul the divine spark 
of love. (Orwell, on his part, considers sex a natural counter- 
force against the ascetic discipline of the Party.) For Huxley 
the promise of salvation exists even after the catastrophe of 
modern civilization has taken place and Satan has established 
his empire. For “he can never resist the temptation of carry- 
ing evil to the limit. And whenever evil is carried to the limit, 
it always destroys itself.” 

While we find here the belief in a dialectic restoration of the 
true order, Juenger advocates a more promising idea. In con- 
nection with the revolutionary development of science and tech- 
nology he expects mankind to rise to a new level of existence 
which will bring it closer to the sphere of the divine. It is rath- 
er difficult to describe Juenger’s vision of this elevated world, 
since he uses a language full of mysterious allusions in which 
light and darkness are strangely blended. Furthermore, he tries 
to combine different, and partly antagonistic, ideas without 
achieving a real synthesis. One thing, however, is certain: The 
approach to this world between the human and the divine cannot 
be found in the field of politics. All political activity aiming at 
the attainment of power is fundamentally evil and cannot remove 
the moral misery of humanity. Even a victory of the Prokonsul 
and his aristocratic followers in the civil war against the dicta- 
torship of the masses will not bring about a final solution since 
they, too, cannot rule without the use of terror. The ultimate 
hope for an escape from the humancalamity lies with the Regent 
who has succeeded in transcending the earthly limitations. He 
is supposed to be the leader of the highest human elite, a group 
of distinguished personalities who have gone through the ordeal 
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of pain and frustration. Dissatisfied with the chances for per- 
sonal fulfillment in this world, purified by suffering, inspired by 
love and pity for their fellow man, they have attained the matu- 
rity enabling them to enter the unexplored spaces beyond com- 
monplace reality. The motif of the few who are chosen has ob- 
viously some Christian background, At the same time, however, 
it contains certain titanic elements of thought which emerge 
more distinctly in Juenger’s hints at the nature of the Regent’s 
residence, The “Bezirk,” as it is called, is not situated in a 
purely spiritual world, but in the cosmic sphere which has been 
conquered with the aid of the latest technical devices. A new 
race of Vikings has developed who are bold enough to challenge 
nothingness and to throw themselves into the abyss of infinite 
space. After many sacrifices the Regent has succeeded in sur- 
mounting the laws of gravity and in penetrating the realm where 
“knowledge is transformed to power.” 

Itis characteristic for Juenger’s attitude that the overcoming 
of gravitation has a symbolic meaning. This titanic venture, 
supported by technical means, leads at the same time toa new 
level of morality. For in the “Bezirk” the animal instincts of 
man are Said to be extinguished, the “curse of the apple” seems 
to be repealed, the threshold of a new creation with a new inno- 
cence has been reached, Here appears the vision of a Golden 
Age in a cosmic setting which is supposed to bring about the fi- 
nal harmony of the antagonistic ideals in human history. Nowa 
reconciliation between the predominant figures of Christ and 
Zarathustra will be possible. As God proved to be the last 
source of power, it is no longer in contrast to love. The titanic 
concept of the superman is modified by human features. Herioc 
and Christian elements enter a surprising union. In the ideal of 
greatness Juenger claims to find the synthesis of power and pity 
which could not materialize in history, but only in utopia. 

It seems doubtful, however, if Juenger’s vision of the things 
to come may be called an utopia in the political sense. His de- 
velopment is determined by a turn from politics to religion. In 
the end, the salvation of mankind by the Regent and his cosmic 
pioneers appears as the fulfillment of a divine plan. Thus, the 
political utopia as it developed since Thomas More is replaced 
by a new eschatology which corresponds to the apocalyptic mood 
of our time. —It is not surprising that Juenger’s conversion 
has met with approval in certain religious circles. On the other 
hand, his attitude has been denounced as escapism or theological 
emigration. The critics point out that Juenger’s newly acquired 
religiosity is actually a flight from political and social reality. 
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His mystical belief in the salvation of men appears to them as a 
nihilism in disguise which is unable to provide a concrete solu- 
tion for the concrete problems of our time. —It is certainly 
difficult to find a criterion for the genuineness of juenger’s 
change of heart. There cannot be any doubt, however, that his 
personal development is symptomatic of certain trends in mod- 
ern literature. The turn to religion which we observe in the 
writings of European as well as American authors is not merely 
an ideological masquerade, but a response to the need for guid- 
ance and consolation in a chaotic world. The decisive question 
seems to be whether these impulses are strong enough to bring 
about a religious regeneration resulting in a reorganisation of 
our social life; whether the religious renascence reflected in 
the modern novel is merely a passing literary mood or a crea- 
tive force of our century. This may prove to be the final test of 
the vitality of the Christian tradition. 


TWO 19TH CENTURY HUNGARIAN 
MEN OF LETTERS: 
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JANOS ARANY, Hungarian Poet and Critic 
(1817-1882) 


Reared in a dusty township of the Hungarian Lowland, Janos 
Arany remarked: “A genius may be born in an environment 
without artistic traditions and he may die without the world 
ever knowing about him.” - Notwithstanding Arany’s contribu- 
tion to Hungarian culture, he is scarcely known outside of his 
native country, except by a few literary scholars. There are 
some German, French, Italian translations of his work and 
translations into other languages; William N. Loew, Nora de 
Vallyi, Dorothy M. Stuart and Watson Kirkconnell translated 
some of his poetry into English. But there are no translations 
(although Watson Kirkconnell’s are admirable) in which the 
Hungarian poet’s genius appears in its fullest expression. It is 
sad to say that he does not occupy his deserved place in world 
literature. 

Arany was as much at home in antique cultures, in Hungarian 
mythology or in the chivalric age of the Hungarian past, as in 
nineteenth century Hungarian atmosphere. He could give famil- 
iar and unfamiliar facts or fancy a magic air, and while he 
rarely adorned his writings with classical allusions, unless the 
theme required it, he seemed to weave Hungarian destiny into a 
harmonious whole with universal destiny. In reading his lyric 
and epic poems, his ballads, essays, and critical comments or 
his Aristophanes, Shakespeare, Goethe and Gogol translations, 
it is at once apparent that he possessed disciplined imagination, 
erudition and the mastery of words. Without injecting into his 
work a pronounced didactic purpose, as a creator and critic he 
proved a supreme teacher of his nation. 

The focal point of his art is his Hungarianism, He was not 
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a chauvinist but truly a Magyar poet, as Vergil was a Roman 
poet. One cannot appraise him properly without taking into con- 
sideration Kari Jung’s “collective unconscious” applied to poet- 
ically expressed historical and ethnic problems. This is espe- 
cially true in regard to his magnificent epic works. But in his 
contemporary topics, too, one is aware of a poet who saw his 
duty in serving humanity within the framework of the Hungarian 
ethos. Some of his poems written after the War of Freedom in 
1848-49, when the allied armies of Austria and Russia cver- 
powered Hungary, are such that only the wounded Hungarian 
spirit can thoroughly appreciate them. For example,a poem, 
like “Leteszem a lantot” (I lay the lute down) of which this is 
the last stanza:* 


I lay the poet’s lute down. Dull as lead 

It irks the hand. And who still asks for song? 
Who can rejoice in flowers that are dead, 

Who seeks their mouldering fragrance to prolong? 
If man destroy the tree, the bloom it bore 

In shrivelling beauty perishes anon, 

Youth of my soul, returning nevermore, 

Ah, whither, tell me, whither hast thou gone? 


Not merely a disappointed youth sings thus, not merely 
‘youth that found the world so fair” and was cheated out of its 
trust, but Hungarian youth, abandoned by hope, deserted by its 
own future. Tobe sure, the cultural immobility of his socially 
retarded environment could have had a deadening influence upon 
Arany, but this did not happen; it rather stirred him to songs in 
which despair was routed by the courage of imagination or tem- 
pered by resignation. Like the hero in Hungarian parables, 
Arany could conquer the seemingly unconquerable. The effect of 
ancient chants, historical or local romances and fables, helped 
to deliver a personality which, despite the stress of political and 
cultural insecurity, remained a free and reliable agent of his 
creative power. The use of formal diction in his poetry as well 
as the use of folkish idiom reveal him as a staunch defender of 
words sanctioned either by tradition or by verbal intuition, 

Inherently diffident, Arany tried to conceal his identity in 
many of his poetic works; he succumbed to that “private sen- 
sibility”* which R. P. Blackmur, the American critic, observes 
in certain modern poets. His act derived from the belief that 
the poet should not occupy his time with trivia; what sets the 
poet on the right path is the acknowledgment of the difficulties 
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of his task, the ability to reconcile the flight into fantasy or 
feeling with a close check on reality. Arany was a major poet 
and critic who would not perrait his spirit to deviate from the 
goal of artistic expression. 

Janos Arany was born in 1817, the second of March, in 
Nagyszalonta, an agrarian community, now included in Romania. 
He was of peasant stock, the youngest of a poor Calvinist family 
of tenchildren of which only two survived. Certain facts indicate 
that on his father’s side his ancestors were members of the 
gentry class. He had“the Hungarian peasant’s common sense,”” 
a heritage which he never lost, although in moments of dejec- 
tion “his soul seemed but a wound and each touch of reality a 
pain.”° Despite his sensitivity - or perhaps because of it - he 
never shirked his responsibilities, and while at times it seemed 
that his will power broke down, his life amply testifies to an 
inner ethical orientation which helped him make a constructive 
choice in his existential struggle. Arany received his secondary 
school education in the famous “Collegium” of the Hungarian 
“Calvinist Rome,” as Debrecen is called; he was an elementary 
school teacher in Kisujszallas, for a short period a strolling 
and starving actor, then the township notary of Nagyszalonta. 
In 1840 he married Julianna Ercsey, a simple, good-hearted 
woman; their married life was happy, except for the fact that 
their daughter, Juliska, whom Arany loved deeply, died at the 
age of twenty-four. His reputation as a poet was established in 
1847 when competing with thirteen contestants he received first 
prize from the Kisfaludy Tarsasag (Kisfaludy Society) for his 
epos, <<Toldi.>> Sandor Petofi, the great lyric poet, inspired by 
Arany’s work, glorified him ina poem entitled “Arany Janoshoz” 
(To John Arany). It should be mentioned here that Arany was 
awarded first prize of the Kisfaludy Tarsasag for a satirical 
epic, <Az Elveszett Alkotmany> (The Lost Constitution) in 
1845, but his real recognition dates from 1847. 

In the Hungarian War of Freedom Arany was a national 
guardsman, and towards the end of the war a government clerk. 
In 1851, after having been a private tutor for a year in the home 
of the Tisza family, he became professor of Hungarian, Greek, 
and Latin language and literature at the Calvinist secondary 
school of Nagykéros, and after some years, following his elec- 
tion to membership in the Hungarian Scientific Academy, he was 
appointed its permanent secretary. He was also the director of 
Kisfaludy Tarsasag. In this capacity he did a great deal for the 
propagation of Hungarian literature, It was due chiefly to him 
that the most outstanding Hungarian philosophical drama, Imre 
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Madach’s <Az Ember Tragédiaja>> (The Tragedy of Man) was 
published. He edited two periodicals; first <<Szépirodalmi 
Figyelé> (Literary Observer) and later <Koszort>> (Wreath). 
Both periodicals helped the development of public taste. Arany 
was the first to publish some of the earliest works of the best 
Hungarian writers and poets. He had been failing in health for 
several years. In the last years of his life he resigned from his 
position as secretary of the Academy and planned to return to 
his home town, but he stayed on in Budapest and spent much of 
his time on Margit sziget, an idyllic spot on the Danube, a place 
for a poet who sought solace in flowers, trees and silence of this 
beautiful island. 

Although cut off from contacts with western European cul- 
ture, nevertheless throughout the years Arany produced much 
which in literary value transcended the boundaries of Hungary. 
His long and short lyrics, his philosophical, narrative, descrip- 
tive, humorous and satirical poems, his parodies, ballads, ro- 
mances, folksongs, such as “Kondorosi csarda mellett” (At the 
Kondoros Inn) placed Arany side by side with Mihaly Vordsmarty 
and Sandor Petdéfi, the foremost nineteenth century Hungarian 
poets. Arany died in Budapest the 22nd of October, 1882, and 
was buried from the hall of the Academy. Thousands of mourn- 
ers, voicing the grief of every social stratum, passed his cof- 
fin, A bust of the poet was made by Miklds Izs6; Alajos Strdébl 
made a Statue of Arany which was placed in front of the National 
Museum, In the provincial cities of Nagykérés and Temesvar 
literary societies were named after him. At the first anniver- 
sary of his death Pal Gyulai, the noted critic, summed up ina 
speech of tribute his national and universal importance, which 
is still considered - and justly so - the most explicit statement 
about Arany’s literary stature. Some time after his death his 
letters were published, with an introduction and annotations by 
his son, Laszlo.” Since then much has been written about Janos 
Arany; the best monographs and biographies are by Pal Gyulai, 
Frigyes Riedl, Zsolt Bedthy, Ferenc Szinnyei, Géza Voinovich 
and Mihaly Babits. There are two studies on Arany in French; 
one by Ignace Kont, entitled «Janos Arany,> the other by 
Edouard Sayous, entitled <Arany, poéte national hongrois.> 
Robert Gragger’s <<Ungarische Balladen> and translations into 
other languages contain brief critical and biographical informa- 
tions about the Hungarian poet. 

While Arany’s works mirror some influence of Homer, Vergil, 
the <<Nibelungenlied,> Translyvanian and Scotch folk-ballads, it 
is generally conceded that his originality is beyond dispute, and 
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that as a bard of ballads he has no rival in Hungarian literature. 
His precursors in this genre, such as Ferenc Kélcsey and 
Karoly Kisfaludy, reminiscent of their German models, or 
Mihaly Vorosmarty and Janos Garay, whose ballads were closer 
to their Hungarian roots, lacked Arany’s genius as a ballad poet, 
although they were able creators, and Vérésmarty, especially 
through his romantic imagination, is a superb representative of 
the Hungarian creative spirit. No doubt, Arany’s epic writings 
take precedence over his other poetic works, but it would be 
wrong to consider his lyric and elegiac poems inferior. In order 
to form an adequate idea of Aranyone is perhaps right in saying 
that in his pure lyrics, conditioned by diffidence, one missed the 
vitality of his epic poetry, but they too evidence an infallible 
sense of composition and linguistic acuteness. In his corre- 
Spondence with Hungarian poets and writers, such as Sandor 
Petdéfi, Ferenc Toldy, Mihaly Tompa, Jézsef Lévay, Pal Gyulai, 
Antal Csengery, various themes are sounded which he later used 
in his writings. He was a master of his craft, who provided 
aesthetic and moral leadership in an age when in the Hungarian 
world of letters the trend of patriotic clichés and journalistic 
dexterity was beginning to replace creative conscientiousness., 
With reference to his interest in the past, it should be said that 
by recognizing the precarious position of the Hungarian nation 
in the pattern of European civilization - the easternand western 
contradictions - he had to create a symbol of the past in order 
to give the present an accent of historical, psychological and 
cultural continuity. He was afraid that, separated completely 
from its mythological and historical soil, the Magyar nation 
would not have sufficient perseverance to face the future with 
fortitude. Since the eighteenth century there were several Euro- 
pean - mostly German - scholars witha Cassandra-like disposi- 
tion who sang a dirge over the grave of Hungary. 

“Arany is the greatest artist of the Hungarian language.” ® 
His works appeared in eight volumes; then four more volumes 
were added, containing his letters and other material, There 
is also a six volume edition of his poetry exclusively, and there 
are several one volume editions. His ballads were illustrated 
by Hungarian artists, such as Mihaly Zichy, Gyorgy Buday and 
others. Despite the radical change in the political and social 
structure of Hungary, Arany’s reputation is as secure as it was 
when he reached the peak of his creative and critical activities. 
There is an attitude of deference in Hungary regarding Arany, 
although his works offer a striking contrast between the taste 
and horizon of nineteenth century Hungarian literature and the 
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literary principles of today. In Hungary, as in other countries, 
all sorts of prognostications are.made as to the character and 
essence of literature of the future, but it seems obvious that as 
Dante’s relationship to scholasticism does not make of hima 
literary “displaced” person in twentieth century Italy, Arany’s 
position too is unchanged in twentieth century Hungary. Of 
course, something unforeseen may happen, yet it seems improb- 
able that those in political power will ever try to prohibit the 
enjoyment and appreciation of this poet. 

Of his epic works the Tolditrilogy represents him in the full- 
ness of his poetic genius. Like so many of his compatriots, he 
was conscious of the fact that Hungary was living on the outer 
edge of western civilization; and the feeling of national uneasi- 
ness, which is common to all Hungarians, was also one of his 
noticeable attributes. But he was unwilling to yield to national 
pessimism. To counteract the challenge of defeatism it seemed 
imperative to reabsorb into his poetic works the spirit of the 
mythological and chivalric past. He found delight and support 
in the vaguely known data of Hungarian mythology and history, 
and he was convinced that there must have been a Hun and Mag- 
yar epic-cycle which was destroyed by the indifference of time. 

For his epopoeia, <Toldi,> he borrowed the raw material 
from Péter Selymes Ilosvai, a sixteenth century Hungarian 
chronicler, but in manner, form, style, and outlook the work 
brought a new experience to Hungarian literature. In <Toldi,> 
«<Toldi Szerelme> (Toldi’s Love) and <Toldi Estéje> (Toldi’s 
Eve) - while originally written in a different chronological 
order, but united through the central character - Arany 
is shown as a national poet with a positive attitude toward 
the meaning of the Hungarian spirit. The first part is naive and 
realistic, the second romantic, the third tragic. In this epos 
Arany evidences an unusual power cf characterization. The first 
and second part consist of twelve cantos, the third of six cantos, 
each part written in double rhymes. The hero, Mikldés Toldi, 
who lived in County Bihar and was a contemporary of Nagy 
Lajos (Louis the Great,) the fourteenth century Hungarian Anjou 
ruler, seems a composite portrayal of the strength and weak- 
ness of the Hungarian psyche, He is honest and belligerent, de- 
pendable and impetuous, loyal and proud, yet inclined to follow 
his sanguine instincts rather than his judgment founded on 
facts. His relationship to his heartless brother, Gyérgy, who is 
a courtier, his legendary prowess proven in combat with the 
Czech knight in a tournament, his love for Piroska Rozgonyi, 
his behavior that explains the king’s confidence in him, but also 
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makes the king’s resentment plausible, show Miklés Toldi as a 
man who reaps the benefits and suffers the consequences of his 
emotions and actions, As if the poet would be saying: so much 
Hungarian land lies fallow that could be made productive; how 
much better could the Hungarian psyche be developed, if only it 
knew Self-control. However, the final picture of Miklés Toldi is 
Sympathetic; it is the picture of a valiant individual, a knight of 
worthy impulses, The standard by which Arany judges his hero 
- and he transmits the validity of this standard to the reader - 
is moral; he perceives in Toldi universal human virtues and im- 
perfections, the nobility and tyranny of ambition, but also traits 
which stem from his Hungarian destiny. 

In the first part of the epos there are splendid descriptions 
of the Puszta (Hungarian Prairie). Arany’s power of character 
delineationis shown in his penetrating insight into human nature, 
and his ability to share this insight with the reader, In the sec- 
ond part, the characterization of Piroska Rozgonyi, a woman of 
deep feelings, is very weil done, and the portrayal of her hus- 
band, Loérinc Tar, a rather halfwitted person, who is slain by 
Miklos Toldi. In the third part we meet Toldi in his aging years. 
The epic ends with his death. He is buried by his faithful ser- 
vant, Bence. There are lively dialogues in this section, a ming- 
ling of sorrow and humor, graphic descriptions of mass-move- 
ments and battles; the third part presents the accounting of a 
man’s life whose achievements and failures, whose inability to 
avoid pitfalls and ability to sustain our admiration for him, are 
made interesting and symbolically significant because of Arany’s 
psychological authenticity and sense of the poetically concrete. 
Besides the characters already mentioned, one cannot forget 
Piroska’s distinguished father, Miklés Toldi’s generous and af- 
fectionate, but strict mother, ‘the complex character of the king 
and his haughty mother, Elizabeth, the Hungarian noblemen and 
princes of the Church, the Czech and Italian knights, and minor 
characters such as Zach, Orzse, Maria, Aniké. These charac- 
ters - hot blooded or calm, noble or ignoble - are presented 
under changing conditions, but they are always recognizable as 
well drawn human beings and remain memorable personifica- 
tions of an imaginatively and ethically reconstructed epoch of 
Hungarian history. 

Watson Kirkconnell, the Canadian scholar and poet, is right 
in declaring that the Toldi trilogy is Arany’s “masterpiece. 3° 
One also agrees with his estimate of «Buda Haldla> (The Death 
of Buda) as a masterpiece, despite the fact that it is an un- 
finished work. Arany’s plan was to write a trilogy with a Hun 
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and Magyar mythological background; it is regrettable that only 
the first part was written. In 1864 he was awarded the Nadasdy 
prize of the Hungarian Academy for «Buda Halala.> In the 
twelve cantos of «Buda Haldia» he again proved to be a major 
epic poet. Arany’s vision was to recreate - perhaps with the 
Finnish <Kalevala> in mind - an epic of Hungarian myth. It 
was to be the mirror of a past that could only be poetically re- 
alized. It is the story of King Buda, the leader of the Huns and 
his younger brother, Attila, and the story of their struggle for 
power, in which Attila proves superior. “The Death of King 
Buda brings to life a theme from the ancient chronicle-cycles 
and treats its saga-elements with poetic imagination, while at 
the same time it reflects the more recent Hungarian character 
and folk-customs, transposed into ancient times. The work is a 
true mirror of ancient Hungarian life and character as they ap- 
pear in Magyar legends, and is aproof of the maturity of modern 
Hungarian poetry.”*° One of the most charming and moving 
parts is the minstrel-tale of Hunor and Magyar, the progenitors 
of the Hun and Magyar people, told in the sixth canto. It begins 
thus: 


The bird flies on from bough to bough, 
The song is pass’d from lip to lip; 
Green grass grows o’er old heroes now, 
But song revives their fellowship. 


Forth to the hunt they ride again, 
The brave sons that fair Enéh bore, 
Hunor and Magyar, champions twain, 
Ménrot’s twin sons in days of yore. 


The Canadian translator adhered to the four-lined stanzas 
of the original, but altered the rhyming pattern, It seems that 
he solved his versifying problem, and the a-b-a-b rhyming 
scheme he employed instead of Arany’s closed iambic couplets 
does not detract from the quality of the epos, which is crowded 
with character~-portraits and emotional and descriptive scenes. 
Arany’s linguistic virtuosity, the value he places on psychologi- 
cal and verbal archaisms, his hauntingly imaginative response 
to folk-tales show that not only did he have an awareness of 
the literary and moral horizon of his work, but that he found an 
artistic answer to the problem he was interested in as a Hun- 
garian and as a poet, 

The influence of Vergil’s Aeneid is perceptible “in his epic 
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Similes and by dividing the two main phases of the action by a 
romantic interlude of dream-like quality.”’” Consistent with 
epic traditions, there are supernatural elements in his work. 
The spiritual and poetic tools Arany used for the unraveling of 
the Hun and Magyar myth and historical past are at the same 
time intricate and simple. The masculine characters, such as 
Buda, Attila, Dietrich or the feminine characters, such as Ildiké 
and GyOngyvér, the meaning of the “Sacred Sword,” the signifi- 
cance of Hadur, the Almighty Lord of the Huns and Magyars, 
Buda’s sharing his kingdom with Attila, Dietrich’s counsels, 
the hunt, Attila’s going to war, the death of King Buda, and other 
scenes of the plot are vividly and convincingly communicated 
to the reader. The action is swift; in parts its development is 
dramatic, only rarely overlabored. As source material Arany 
used Ammianus Marcellinus’ <Rerum gestarum libri XXXI,> 
Jordanes* <De Getarum origine actibusque,> Priscos Rhetor’s 
<<Excerpta de legationibus,> the «Nibelungenlied,~> Amédée 
Thierry’s «Histoire d’Attila,> Simon Kézai’s mediaeval Hun- 
garian chronicles written in Latin, and a few Hungarian works 
written in the nineteenth century. However, it would be a mis- 
take to say that Arany leaned too heavily on these sources. He 
was first of all a poet. “The ants of love run mad in every 
vein;” in this simple metaphor Arany expresses IIdiko’s feel- 
ing of desire, when at night she thinks that she hears Attila re- 
turning to her. Metaphors, such as the one just quoted, delightful 
imagery, breath-taking scenes, compensate the reader for the 
occasional monotony of the metric form. As in his Toldi trilogy, 
in <Buda Halala> too Arany is interested in the motivation of 
action, besides the poetic quality of expression. 

That Arany was primarily a poet is, of course, seen in his 
other epic works and in his lyric poems, His ballads have the 
quality of dramatically exciting, versified tales based on actual 
or assumed events; they reveal the skill of the born ballad-poet. 
“Ejféli parbaj” (Midnight Buel), “V. Laszl6” (Ladislaus the 
Fifth), “Bor vitéz” (Hero Bor), “Szondi két aprédja” (The Two 
Pages of Szondi), “A walesi bardok” (The Bards of Wales), 
“Agnes asszony” (Mistress Agnes) and his other ballads are 
adaptations of known or not sufficiently substantiated historical 
topics in which sometimes mystery and magic enhance the in- 
tensity of narration; much, however, owes its existence to 
Arany’s resourceful imagination, While one senses an echo of 
the Romantic Revival, it seems justified to say that essentially 
it was not the Romantic Revival that influenced Arany and led to 
the production of his perfect ballads, but his genius for this type 
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of poetic expression, Several ballads of Burger and Uhland, 
Longfellow and Swinburne, “stories in song” are, ina limited 
sense, conscious emulations of the folk-ballad; this is true in the 
case of Arany too, except that the Hungarian poet’s spirit and 
manner seem to blend more naturally with the combined ele- 
ments of the folk and the literary ballad. 

Arany’s ballads and romances often have allegorical signif- 
icance; for instance “The Bards of Wales” while “nominaily a 
theme from British history, really represents a repudiation by 
Magyar poets of overtures for support made during the eighteen- 
fifties by Austrian tyrants.”’* Arany himself was approached by 
the authorities to write a eulogy to the Austrian emperor which 
he refused to do, Whenwe read inthe first stanza of “The Bards 
of Wales” that’* 


Edward the king, the English king 
Bestrides his tawny steed, 

“For I will see if Wales” said he, 
“Accepts my rule indeed,” 


it is the Hungarian poet speaking in opposition to the absolutis- 
tic intentions and policies of the Austrian oppressor. But 
Arany’s genius was not solely confined to ballads and romances; 
he wrote a number of ironic or folkish narrative poems of ex- 
ceptional artistic quality. “Murany ostroma” (The Siege of 
Murany), “Nagyidai ciganyok” (The Gypsies of Nagyida), “Csa- 
ladi kor” (Family Circle), “Boland Ist6k” (Foolish Steve), “Kata- 
lin” (Catherine), “Jéka Ordoge” (The Devil of Jéka), “A rab 
gdlya” (The Captive Stork), evidence not only Arany’s predilec- 
tion for the narrative type of poetry, but his comic sense for 
which, as some of these poems indicate, he was singularly well 
equipped, His “Vojtina ars poetikajab6l” (The Ars Poetica of 
Vojtina) is a satirical argument for poetic idealism. One does 
not observe in any of his poems a loose usage of words. He 
knew that as a poet his task was to sing, as a Hungarian his task 
was to register and express his anxiety about the fate of the na- 
tion, and as man to seek justice. His intellectual lyrics are rep- 
resented Dye such odes as “Széchenyi emlékezete” (In Memory of 
Széchenyi)** or “Dante” of which the last stanza reads thus:?6 


Can Deity this spirit then enfold? — 
Divinity, the undivided one, — 

Or can the moral eye indeed behold 
The spiritual essence known of none? 
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The years by thousands pass and disappear, 
Yet while one dream our dim earth has endow’d 
Let it instruct the faithless to revere 

The Godhead hidden in the pillar’d cloud. 


It would be interesting to compare William Butler Yeats’ 
poems written in old age, his irritations caused by the passing- 
ness of life, with Janos Arany’s <Cszikék> (Meadow Saffron). 
“In these poems Arany is sagacious likea poetic Nestor and re- 
signed to the inevitable like a highly sensitive individual drawn 
by the shadow of death.”*” Here and there he points to the futil- 
ity of being, yet the following lines he liked to quote from Ho- 
race’s ode to Apollo: i 


Erui paratis, et valido mihi 

Latoe, dones, et, precor, integra 
Cum mente; nec turpem senectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem. 


It is to the credit of Pal Gyulai that some of the “old-age” 
poems appeared at all; he insisted, despite Arany’s constant 
refusal, upon their publication in <Budapesti Szemle> (Buda- 
pest Review) which Gyulai edited. Later all of the ,poems were 
published in book-form, Arany’s reticence in <Oszikék> is 
also observable in his early lyric poetry. 

The Hungarian poet’s intellectual honesty and factual know- 
ledge plus his aesthetic sensitivity found an excellent vehicle in 
his expository writings. His essay on Miklos Zrinyi, the seven- 
teenth century Hungarian epic poet and Torquato Tasso, the 
Italian Renaissance poet, his portraits of Hungarian writers and 
poets, such as Istvan Gydéngyési, Lorine Orczy, Jozsef Gvadan- 
yi, David Szab6, Gedeon Raday, his interpretation of Jézsef 
Katone’s «<Bank Ban» (Banus Bank), the first true Hungarian 
tragic play, his appraisal of the Hungarian naive epos and of 
Hungarian prosody in general, link Arany with the best scholars 
and writers of similar vein of the western world. Among his 
poetic disciples Karoly Szasz, Jé6zsef Kiss, Andor Kozma, Miklés 
Bard and Gyula Rudnyanszky must be mentioned, According to 
Janos Horvath, the literary historian, “influenced by Arany, Hun- 
garian national taste has matured and historical awareness has 
deepened,” *” and according to Gyula Farkas, another literary 
historian, “the true menean sans metric form was defined by Janos 
Arany with decisive finality.” His translations of the comedies 
of Aristophanes, of Shakespeare’s «King John,> «<Hamlet,> and 
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«Midsummer Night’s Dream> Goethe’s “Ballade vom vertrie- 
benen and zuriickkehrenden Grafen” and Gogol’s “The Cloak” - 
and other translations - prove the rich poetic and communicative 
nature of the Hungarian language, when used by a master. Al- 
though conditioned by his Hungarian cosmogony, J anos Arany 
gave validity to the profound truth that man, when his ideas and 
emotions are expressed with artistry, finds the consciousness 
of his universality in any language. 


II 


BARON JOZSEF EOTVOS, Hungarian Writer and Statesman 
(1813-1871) 


Although several of his works were published in foreign lan- 
guages, little is known outside of Hungary of Baron Jézsef Eét- 
vos, the novelist, short story writer, playwright, poet, pamphlet- 
eer, social critic, reformer and statesman, whose complete 
works appeared in twenty volumes, Edtv0s was a cosmopolitan 
in his cultural sensibilities. He did not conform to the easy- 
going and overbearing pattern of the Hungarian nobility. While 
his life and writings were inextricably bound up with his native 
land, the ideas that moulded his experiences and his concern for 
their realization distinguished him from many of his contempo- 
raries, albeit in many respects he was at one with the principal 
romantic trend of his time. His humanitarian spirit was the 
integral part of all his activities. He was a man of reflection 
and action, strongly subjective, with a tendency to ignore artis- 
tic restraint. He had a deep sense of responsibility, the kind of 
“moral imagination” which Lionel Trilling, the American critic, 
failed to notice in most present day writers. His whole being 
personified the sincere liberal who opposed the fettering of free 
thought and who was willing to sacrifice his economic interests 
for the nation’s good, His character was irreproachable; his 
spirit intransigent; his concept of virtue never ambiguous. If 
one applies to Edtvdés the Jungian psychology of individuation, 
one immediately recognizes something universal in him which, 
through the development of E6tvés’ character, found fulfillment 
in his moral subjectivity. 

In the interpretation of world literature it is not irrelevant 
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to know how writers of “small nations” are treated and why they 
are bypassed by foreign critics. Whatever the content of their 
works or the quality of their art they are often approached as if 
they would inevitably represent the swashbuckling characteris- 
tics of romantic pot-boilers, or as if they would be merely on 
the level of an oxcart-road or stage-coach civilization. Such 
criticism does not admit that there are writers of “small na- 
tions” in whose works, just as in the novels of Tolstoy, there 
is correlation between life and art, or Flaubertian detachment. 
As Ronsard’s or Racine’s alexandrines do not necessarily im- 
press non-French readers or theatrical audiences, so Edtvés’ 
“Hungarian romanticism” may remain alien to non-Hungarian 
readers. This, however, does not mean that Ronsard or Racine 
should be disregarded outside of France, or E6tvés outside of 
Hungary. What is absent from his writings in an artistic sense 
is due to inherent shortcomings and environmental factors; what 
is artistically, psychologically and ethically significant is still 
relevant, 

In recenttimes a changed view is observable in some English 
critics regarding writers of “small nations.” The fact that 
Béla Barték’s «Hungarian Folk Music,>” a splendid study of 
Hungarian ethnic myth, published in London, stresses “the in- 
dependence and the creative power of the Hungarian peasantry,” 
and that this statement, primarily because of Bartok’s inter- 
national fame as a composer, has been accepted at its true val- 
ue, reveals an altered attitude in English critics, In this in- 
stance the altered attitude is connected with the creative force 
of the Hungarian peasants, but it holds a promise of a general 
change in the estimation of Hungarian creators, whatever their 
medium of expression may be. Mostly for propaganda pur- 
poses Russian (Soviet) critics are beginning to pay more atten- 
tion to Hungarian creators, 1949 was the centenary of Sandor 
Petofis, the great Hungarian lyric poet’s death, and Soviet pub- 
lications, e. g. «New Times,>> recognized the universal impor- 
tance of the Hungarian poet. 

Baron EO6tvos is still in need of “discovery.” He was nota 
pronounced literary artist, but a great man who chose various 
means for the expression and application of his ideas. He is 
chiefly known as a novelist and social emancipator in his native 
land. Notwithstanding his roundabout style, his uneven crafts- 
manship, the accentuation of ideas (many of them dated) at the 
expense of storytelling and characterization, his novels went 
through several editions and are still read. Eotvos was inclined 
to arrive at obvious truth, the price the pronounced didactic 
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writer must pay for aesthetic defects; but he held fast to his 
convictions and brought an open mind to the subject he was in- 
terested in, As a socially priviléged and personable young man, 
in his youth he could have ignored his “outlandish ideas” as they 
were called by his social equals, but he rejected compromise 
and remained faithful to this principle until the very end of his 
life. He set the course for certain future actions of his nation, 
he refused to follow the beaten track or close his eyes to the un- 
fairness of vested interests. He loved man, he was a champion 
of personal freedom, and had a horror of everything inhuman. 
Géza Voinovich, the twentieth century Hungarian critic, aptly ob- 
served: “Eotvés’ books today have the same merit that they had 
at their first appearance; they are not only literary works, but 
good deeds.” ~” 

Edtvés never gave up the struggle for a better world. Each 
age and nation has ventriloquist politicians; Hungary has them 
too. Each age and nation has writers and poets who violate 
human and artistic responsibilities; so has Hungary. Turbulent 
events in the realm of politics, lack of respect for the creative 
spirit, are phenomena from which no country is spared, Edétvés 
knew this, but he lived, wrote and acted as one who would not 
allow his spirit to be crushed by greed, indolence, deceit and 
ruthlessness. “He was one of the noblest figures in Hungarian 
literature,””** and while he did not have the stamp of the truly 
great writer, he left a lasting impression on the culture of his 
nation. He was able to release forces of his soul which in- 
creased not only his sense of duty, but also awareness of duty in 
many of his countrymen, Patriotic phrases blown about like 
leaves in the wind seemed dangerously stupid to him, 

Eodtvos often succeeded in judging Hungarian and world-con- 
ditions in their right perspective. There were times when the 
unsolvable problems of his nation were beginning to weigh him 
down, and when it seemed hopeless to plead and fight for justice. 
As a rule, however, when dissension arose or destructive forces 
of society made lies more plausible than truth, Edtv6s asserted 
the dignity of truth and was able to allay the hesitations and 
fears of the morally less brave. He was justly calleda “bril- 
liant Hungarian statesman”™ and a writer who “wrote with pro- 
found insight,” ”° 

Baron Jézsef Edtvés was born in 1813 in Buda. His father 
was Baron Ignac EOtvds, a high government official and his 
mother Baroness Anna Lilien, Nothing in his conservative back- 
ground would have indicated that some day he would be one of 
the most outstanding liberal leaders of his nation. His private 
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tutor, Jézsef Pruzsinszky, some teachers at the secondary 
school of Buda, University Professor Istvan Horvat and his stu- 
dent-friend, Laszl6 Szalay, who became a renowned historian, 
wielded a considerable influence on the development of his char- 
acter and on the formation of his desire to serve his nation ac- 
cording to the best of his ability. He received his degree of law 
at the University of Pest. For a time he was an official in Coun- 
ty Fehér, later servedin the court-chancellary in Buda, and then 
as judge in the district court of Eperjes. He travelled exten- 
sively, and visited Switzerland, Germany, France, England and 
other western European countries. After his travels abroad he 
resigned from his bureaucratic work and concentrated on public 
life and writing. His first critical writings appeared in 1831. 
In 1842 he married Agnes Rosty, the daughter ofa public official 
in County Bekes, His married life was happy; his son, Baron 
Loérand E6tvés, is one of Hungary’s most eminent physicists. 
In the last thirties, as a consequence of a financial crash in 
Vienna, the Eétvés family lost a considerable part of its fortune, 
but this did not interfere with Eotv6s’ political, social and lit- 
erary pursuits. 

Before discussing his literary work it should be pointed out 
that as a member of the Hungarian National Assembly in 1839- 
40, and later as the head of the Ministry of Education of the first 
free Hungarian government in 1848 and again in the same capa- 
city from 1867 until his death, he consistently worked for prog- 
ress. In 1848 he became a political emigré, living in Mtnchen; 
after a few years he returned to Hungary. His political arti- 
cles and essays, such as «Kelet Néé és a Pesti Hirlap>>** (The 
People of the East and Pesti Hirlap), and <Reform,>> his mem- 
orial speeches for Kélcsey, Kérési, Csoma, VérdSsmarty, Kazin- 
czy, Széchenyi and other Hungarian poets, scholars and states- 
men, his heavily documented two volume study published in Hun- 
garian and German, entitled <A XIX szazad uralkod6 eszméinek 
befolydsa az Alladalomra>> (The Influence of the Ruling Ideas of 
the XIX Century on the State), his aphorisms and philosophical 
observations, published under the title <Gondolatok> (Thoughts), 
which induced some critics to compare the book with Pascal’s 
<<Pensées>> (although the comparison hada slim foundation, con- 
sidering the French philosopher’s Jansenist fervor and unique 
psychological penetration) - reveal Eotvos as a man who crys- 
tallized the constructive trends of his times. His political lead- 
ership of the “Centralists,” arguing that “administration through 
the county system was obsolete,” *’ showed him asa fighting pro- 
tagonist of advanced ideas, His dissertation, «<Foghazjavitas> 
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(Prison Reforms), in which he collaborated with Moric Lukacs 
—the result of a speech delivered in the National Assembly — 
led to the reform of the penal system. E6tv6s was an eloquent 
speaker without the embellishments of rhetorical dexterity, and 
also one of the most learned men on the Hungarian political 
scene. He saw through the casuistry of pseudo-rationalizers, 
While he supported Lajos Kossuth, the democratic leader, 
against Count Istvan Széchenyi, who was Kossuth’s most power- 
ful opponent, he did not overlook Széchenyi’s true values. Three 
of his political brochures, dealing with the problem of nationali- 
ties, the issue of unity in Austria and Hungary’s attitude regard- 
ing Germany, were written in German; only one of these essays 
appeared in Hungarian in the translation of Istvan Toldy. Jointly 
with Laszlo Szalay E6tv6s founded a periodical, the <Budapesti 
Szemle> (Budapest Review), in which some of his best political 
essays appeared, It was Edtvés who in 1867 introduced a bill in 
the Hungarian Parliament for the emancipation of the Jews; the 
bill was enacted into law. Edtvés died in 1871. He is buried in 
the family grave in Ercsi, County Fehér. There isa statue of 
Edtvos, made by Adolf Huszar, in Budapest. Eotvos Kollégium, 
the Hungarian counterpart of the Parisian Ecole Normale Su- 
périeure, is named for him. 

Aside from his political and social importance, Baron Jézsef 
Eotvos holds an established and distinguished place in the world 
of Hungarian letters. For his cultural activities he was elected 
President of the Hungarian Scientific Academy and Director of 
the Kisfaludy Tarsasag, a literary society. As a poet he typifies 
didactic emotionalism; his lyric, epic and odic verse do not 
place him in the forefront of Hungarian literature. His poetic 
output is small; some of his narrative poems, such as “A meg- 
fagyott gyermek” (The Frozen Child), “Var és Kunyh6” (Castle 
and Hut), or his lyric poems, such as “Bucsu” (Farewell), “Vég- 
rendelet” (Testament), and a few others, were very popular. 
Compassion for the downtrodden, love for his nation and human- 
ity, characterize these poems. As a playwright he was inferior. 
He wrote altogether three plays, only one of which deserves 
mention, a comedy, entitled <Eljen az egyenldség!» (Long Live 
Equality!) in which play, however, the artist failed and once more 
the politician proved his humaneness, 

As a creative writer Edtvés was primarily a novelist. His 
short stories, published under the title <Elbeszélesék> (Tales) 
abounding in atmospherical warmth and description of peasant 
life (without possessing the peasant idiom, although his intention 
was to use figurative locutions of peasants) are really tied 
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together by their humane spirit and not by the unity of composi- 
tion, Like judgment may be passed on his novels, except that 
their length enabled him to exhibit much better his unique quali- 
ties, the wealthand depth of his thoughts. As aromantic and his- 
torical novelist Baron Miklos J6sika was his predecessor and in 
the field of the social novel Andras Fay; Edtv6s was superior to 
both narrative writers. One should not claim more for him, as 
far as his literary significance is concerned, only what he right- 
fully deserves, He should not be seen as a master of romantic 
and historical fiction, but as one who could stand his ground as 
a writer of novels, despite inherent and environmental handi- 
caps. Asa rule he is successful in his historical or contempo- 
rary descriptions. He was true to his ideals. In reading his 
novels one is conscious of a noble spirit and charitable nature. 
The plot is built around a high moral code, but the action is 
rarely swift and almost never compact. EOotvds is too discur- 
Sive, given to preaching and moralizing, combining inquiring- 
ness, sensitivity and a vague sense of form. He does not have 
the highly perfected style that one associates with some of the 
most prominent nineteenth century European novelists. Some- 
times his sentences seem like rivers bursting their embank- 
ments and flooding a wide area, He liked to explain things and 
events, instead of permitting them to show their effect without 
explapation. One misses the animated verbal imagination of the 
great romanticists. In accord with the narrative manner of his 
age, his novels are written ina “leisurely” fashion, that is to 
say with digressions; he does not seem to differentiate between 
leisureliness and wordiness. He paid attention to important 
problems, yet when one seeks the crux of an argument in the 
behavior of a character, one is apt to be disappointed insofar as 
the argument is elaborated upon and there is not enough action. 
His sense of humor (not too frequent) was close to irony. And 
while “his thoughts represent the greatest theme in the Hungar- 
ian literary past”*® and their variety and substance cannot be 
denied, Mihaly Babits, the Hungarian poet and critic,seems right 
when - referring to early nineteenth century Hungarian authors 
- he writes thus: “The young writers of that period found time- 
liness of the world-sorrow in Byron and Goethe’s «Werther.» 
Does not Eotvés’ «A Karthausi> (The Carthusian) reflect this? 
He must have read with much affection and witha _ receptive 
spirit Victor Hugd’s precept about the poet’s pedagogical and 
apostolic task.””° 

Despite their artistic and psychological shortcomings Edtvés’ 
novels place him above the romantic novelists of his time, 
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excepting Mér Jékai, whose imaginative resourcefulness, and 
sense of immediacy he lacked,\and Baron Zsigmond Kemény, 
whose analytical intelligence made him superior to Eotvos. 
Baron E6étvés’ humane voice was impressive. This may explain 
why his books enjoyed immediate public favor and the esteem of 
contemporary critics. If art, as has been said, embodies the 
secret fantasies of the artist, it is correct to declare that in 
his narrative art EOtvds brought some of his secret fantasies te 
light with a characteristic romantic temperament. One does not 
have to go along with his views in order to discern his creative 
ability, and one may approve of his views without being unduly 
impressed with their artistic presentation. He lived in a seed- 
time period of nineteenth century Hungarian letters, and one 
cannot fail to note in his writings its harvest. 

Humaneness and the blending of its individual, national’ and 
universal elements are the manifest and basic meaning of Eot- 
vos’ novels. Of course, he was not quixotic because he was 
seeking a solution of social problems. His novels belong to the 
school of the romantic Tendenz Roman; thus it seems almost 
inevitable that in parts they should be melodramatic. To justify 
his inheritance as a human being on this earth he believed that 
man must be a pilgrim of spiritual and moral ideals, “No athe- 
ism is so terrible as the absence of an ultimate ideal” writes 
George Santayana. Not only as a defense against the hard facts 
of life, but congenitally Edtvds was so constructed that he could 
not have livedwithout the morality of the spirit which in medita- 
tion or focusing its attention on action had to be pointed towards 
an ideal goal. At times this ideal goal was God or human destiny 
in its social perspective or the understanding of happiness and 
sorrow of simple people. He understood the abysmal selfish- 
ness of man, but he also understood souls who did not put earthly 
possessions above all else. He shaped his novels in a manner 
by which the gruesome effects of certain scenes, the corrupt or 
corrupting traits of certain individuals, were counteracted by 
scenes or characters through which man’s moral self asserted 
itself, He judged the world as an ethical phenomenon, in con- 
trast to those who had an aesthetic, materialistic or nihilistic 
concept of the world. 

<<A Karthausi> (The Carthusian), a two volume novel, ap- 
peared in 1842; it is one of his best books, Besides the Hungar- 
ian, there is a German and French edition. The novel is written 
in an autobiographical manner. Upon the request of his doctor 
Count Gustav, a former French nobleman, who is now a monk, 
recounts his life; the doctor’s request is hastened by the monk’s 
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approaching death. There is a great deal of philosophizing in 
the novel, We are told that Count Gustav lost his mother when 
he was eight years old and that he was raised in an indifferent 
environment, His life has been a mixture of irresponsible acts 
and timid efforts. We see him as a man who developed a hyper- 
sensitive conscience in the presence of life’s mystery. Before 
his religious conversionit seems that the count seldom faced his 
true problems. His love for Julia, a young, rich widow, who 
preferred the company of another man who betrayed her, his 
friendship with Armand, their estrangement which led to a duel 
between them inwhich Gustav was wounded, their reconciliation, 
Count Gustav’s seduction of Betty, a seamstress, and her dis- 
Sipation, Betty’s forgiveness at her death bed, his yearning for 
a hermit-like life, — all this is made convincing through power- 
fully delineated ideas and through the vital presentation of emo- 
tional conflicts. Imposing a standard of high morality on him- 
self and concluding that an honest and valuable life requires 
man’s relationship with something beyond himself, Count Gustav 
joins the Carthusian order and finds peace in the free expres- 
sion of his conscience and his faith in God. 

While some of the characters are clichés, they do come alive 
on the printed page. Notwithstanding a certain shadowy portray- 
al of the minor characters, ‘such as Arthur, one of Count Gus- 
tav’s friends, with whom he travels in Europe (Arthur commits 
suicide) or the Duke Amalfi, one feels their reality and they are 
made credible. Exceptionally well described is the sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling in Count Gustav when he becomes aware of the 
emptiness of his life. The novel contains some of the typical 
defects of nineteenth century romantic fiction; e. g. exaggera- 
tion and an overflow of sentimental reflections. Despite these de- 
fects <A Karthausi> is a major imaginative work, and its scope 
and emotional intensity impel one to acknowledge it as an ef- 
fective fictional accomplishment, The generative force of Edt- 
vos’ creative and humane spirit, i. e. his disposition to meas- 
ure all human phenomena by the contact of an abstract idea with 
the spontaneous or planned realization of its essence, the seek- 
ing of a moral balance in a world of drifting or misunderstood 
principles, found a proper frame and in parts an artistic and 
reliable presentation in this novel. <A Karthausi>> is a signal 
service to the art of didactic fiction. 

Sometimes his novels are trivial in manner, but not in mat- 
ter, The truth of this statement is apparent in his second most 
popular novel, <A Falu J egyzoje>> (The Village Notary), a work 
of three volumes which appeared in 1845, It has a German, 
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Italian and English edition. J6ézsef Szigeti, a nineteenth century 
Hungarian playwright, dramatized the novel under the following 
title: <Viola vagy az alf6ldi haramia>. (Viola or the Bandit of 
the Lowland.) «<A Falu J egyzoje> is a social novel, motivated 
by the tragic disparities of early nineteenth century Hungarian 
society. Significantly the novel is dedicated to Ferenc Pulszky, 
a liberal political thinker and statesman, Kossuth’s emissary to 
England after the collapse of the Hungarian War of Freedom, 
which, by the way, pro-Habsburg historians term a “revolution,” 
In the late forties Pulszky, cooperating with Kossuth, E6tv6s and 
other liberal politicians and statesmen, impressed his people 
with the necessity of social reforms and political changes. The 
involved and contrived plot of <A Falu Jegyzdje> gives a graph- 
ic portrayal of the various social strata ofCounty Taksony which 
seems a composite picture of Hungarian counties. The novel is 
a detailed presentation of the corruption of public officials, their 
autocratic behavior, the subhuman conditions of the peasants. 
The tone is satirical, actuated by pity for the underprivileged. 
There is a love plot which suggests a musty sensuous odor. 
Through the description of the customs and beliefs of the var- 
ious classes of Hungarian society the author enables the reader 
to visualize a pattern of individual and group-life which by its 
very nature made justice difficult or impossible. Jonas Ten- 
gelyi, the village notary, who is the main character in the story, 
with his friend, the Rev. Boldizsar Vandory, opposes abuse and 
exploitation, Pal Nyuz6, the district judge, Macskahazy, the 
lawyer, Réty, the vice-chairman of the county-council and his 
second wife, who poisons herself, Viola, the serf driven into 
banditry by the baseness of his masters, and other characters 
seem well portrayed, but somewhat oversimplified types of rural 
environment. Class-segregation is traditional; under its aspect 
it seems almost miraculous to make humaneness plausible, 
nevertheless Eotvds was able to do this. He evidently tried to 
prod the conscious of the ruling classes, 

<Magyarorszag 1514-ben>> (Hungary in 1514) is a three vol- 
ume historical novel, dedicated to the Hungarian statesman, 
Ferenc Deak. The novel was published in 1847 and has a Ger- 
man translation. A critical period of Hungarian history, that of 
the peasant insurrection, is its setting. Gyorgy Dézsa, the 
Transylvanian-Hungarian, is the leader of the discontented 
peasants, He may be compared with Florian Geyer, the six- 
teenth century German peasant leader, about whom Gerhardt 
Hauptmann wrote a play. Ddzsa, in his heroic attempt to free 
the serfs from their slavery, is defeated by the nobility, 
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convicted and burned at the stake. There is not sufficient au- 
thentic description of the complexities of the social struggle. 
Janos Zapolya, Istvan Telegdi, Janos Bornemissza, who are 
noblemen, Pal Artandi, a playboy type of an aristocrat,and Fru- 
Sina, the daughter of Telegdi, Ambrus Szaleresi and his daugh- 
ter, Klari, representing the middle class, the student Orban, the 
priest Lorinc Mészdros, who supports the rebellious peasants, 
seem somewhat like puppets whose strings are manipulated by 
the writer. There are pages indicating keen perception and 
particularly interesting scenes, but in its completeness the novel 
is a less successful expression of E6tv6s’ creative ability. The 
love plot, evolving around Pal Artandi, Frusina Telegdi and 
Klari Szaleresi, seems artificially imposed upon the story. 

<A Névérek>> (The Sisters) is E6tv6s’ least fictional crea- 
tion. The novel appeared in 1857; there is a Germantranslation. 
The theme is banal. The plot shows the contrast between the 
rich and the poor. The rich are not necessarily happy and the 
poor are not necessarily unhappy. The public and the critics 
rejected this work. The spirit of the novel, the drama and poet- 
ry of the human heart, fit into the pattern of Edtvos’ novels; but 
it lacks artistic unity and aesthetic control of emotions without 
which art ceases to be an experience in creative discipline, 

Baron J6zsef EOdtvos chose the right path when he decided to 
concentrate on public life and writing. If one approaches crea- 
tive literature with an assumption that in order to be valid it 
must be first of all artistic (and this is the right approach) then, 
it should be said, Eétvés does not measure up to the norm. 
Nevertheless, it seems legitimate to say that — within certain 
limitations — he fulfilled his task as a romantic and didactic 
writer. At his best he bridged the distance between the moral- 
ly possible and probable; and even when his sentiments obscure 
the clearness of his judgmentand he does not distinguish between 
the exceptional and the commonplace, one notices flashes of 
understanding or a coordination of artistically and ethically 
significant elements. Some of his characters have a guilt fixa- 
tion; they feel defeated as human beings, unless they act as 
humane human beings. We find the essence of Edtvos’ psychol- 
ogy and of his “moral imagination” in such interpretation of the 
true man. He saw more honesty and common sense in the 
simple peasant (perhaps influenced by Rousseau and anticipating 
Tolstoy) than in his noblemen, He knew that selfishness, if it 
needs any pretext for its justification, is satisfied with super- 
ficial excuses, He believed what was injurious to other decent 
people, was injurious to him. He could not be an indifferent by- 
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Hungarian literary historians and critics, such as Ferenc 
Toldy, PAl Gyulai, Jend Péterly, Zoltan Ferenczi and others, 
criticized his artistic imperfections, but recognized the strength 
and integrity of his creative spirit. His “tender heart”*’ beats 
in all of his works. He was, no doubt, the product of a romantic 
epoch in literature. In pursuing his course he could truly say 
that some of his dreams were realized. It was his conviction 
that there is no safe convoy on the road of human destiny, ex- 
cept —if one’s character is courageous enough — faith in truth 
and justice. Bolstered by this conviction, he lived, wrote and 
actedaccordingly. What Madame de Stael and Friedrich Schlegel 
said about the romantic view of life, that “it combines the in- 
finite worth of the individual soul in its power and weakness, the 
search for union with God, and the gospel of work for one’s fel- 
low man”” is indeed a philosophy followed wholeheartedly by 
Eotvos. 

In none of his novels has Edtvos obtained the maximum action 
and suspense and force of characterization that one experiences 
in the classics of fiction, yet his novels are valuable and in parts 
exceptional enough to be considered as genuine products of ro- 
mantic literature, not only seen against the background of Hun- 
garian literature, but in a universal sense too. “Art, in fiction, 
is not ¢ true report but a convincing fable.”** This dictum 
seems sound, but in the case of Eétvés whatever is true and 
convincing is fundamentally the result of a moral mind that was 
not afraid to commit itself, and not primarily an experience that 
emerges from the artistic quality of the “fable.” He is rarely 
subtle, but he can be imaginatively alert and suggest a delicate 
sense of beauty. In adopting the romantic tone of writing (which 
was his natural self) Edtvés as a stylist was content with the 
rhythmical flow of emotionally carried sentences. His prose 
has no special quality; sometimes it lapses in monotony. He: 
has no technique, if by technique one means routine; he writes 
and communicates with an ardent belief in his moral aims. 
Manner is subordinate to subject matter, art to feeling, aesthetic 
postulates to ethical objectives. The more we delve into his 
works the more it becomes evident that he must have possessed 
a magnanimity of heart and wisdom of understanding which 
make him timely in spite of emotional and artistic awkward- 
ness and cumbersomeness, The Kantian spirit expressed in the 
often quoted words “the starry heaven above us and the ethical 
law within us”™ is exemplified in the character of Eétvus. 
Throughout his whole life he remained irue to his avowed 
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purpose which was to ennoble man; and while modern dialectics 
refute the emotional morality of the individual as a basic cri- 
terion of man’s useful place in life, man’s ennoblement is still 
an acute problem, Perhaps more so than ever before. 
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NOTES 


LE CULTE DE BALZAC* 
Jean-Albert Bédé 
Columbia University 


Le sujet que j’ai la présomption d’effleurer aujourd’hui pour- 
rait inspirer un volume, voire une thése de doctorat, A qui aurait 
assez de perspicacité, c’est-a-dire de sympathie et de détache- 
ment tout ensemble, pour examiner en détail ce curieux specimen 
de la faune historico-littérraire que l’on dénomme “un balzacian,” 
L’impossibilit€é pour un vrai balzacien de parler doctement des 
balzaciens €clate dans un opuscule de Marcel Bouteron, publié en 
1927 et précisément intitulé «Le Culte de Balzac,» - opuscule 
dont le grave défaut est de ne mentionner nulle part un certain 
Marcel Bouteron, sans qui, pourtant, Balzac ne serait pas Balzac, 
du moins Balzac tel que nous le connaissons et le célébrons 4 
Vheure actuelle, N’ett-il pour objet que de combler cette lacune, 
et de la combler sans retard intempestif, cet exposé, qui ne 
prétend pas émaner d’un balzacien de stricte obédience, aurait, je 
crois, sa raison d’étre et son utilité. 

Ce sont les femmes, M. Bouteron nous le rappelle volontiers, 
qui, de son vivant, ont fait le succés de Balzac, Les contemporains 
du romancier ne s’y sont pas trompés, et Sainte-Beuve, peu sus- 
pect de bienveillance 4 son endroit, en témoignait dés 1834, 
Balzac, nous dit-il, 


...s’est introduit auprés du sexe sur le pied d’un con- 
fident consolateur, d’un confesseur un peu médecin; il sait 
beaucoup de choses des femmes, leurs secrets sensibles 
et sensuels; il leur pose en ses récits des questions har- 
dies, familiéres, équivalentes 4 des privautés. C’est 
comme un docteur encore jeune qui a une entrée dans la 
ruelle et dans l’alc6ve; il a pris le droit de parler a demi- 
mot des mystérieux détails privés qui charment confusé- 
ment les plus pudiques. * 


Semblable privilége avait de quoi susciter la jalousie de Sainte- 
Beuve qui, selon la couleur des jours, ne détestait pas le re- 
vendiquer pour lui-méme ou désespérait d’y atteindre. Mais il 
ne suffirait point 4 expliquer la permanence et l’incroyable ir- 
radiation du culte balzacien. L’empire d’un écrivain sur les 
femmes, en effet, est essentiellement une prérogative viagére. 
Admettons que, pour l’aimer, elles n’aient pas besoin de le con- 
naitre. Peut-étre méme ne lui serait-il d’aucun avantage qu’elles 
le connussent, comme 4 Balzac tout le premier il est arrivé d’en 
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faire ’expérience. Au total, ne le voyons-nous pas entouré de 
plus d@’“étrangéres,” de lointaines adoratrices, que de belles et 
proches pénitentes prétes pour lui 4 toutes les faiblesses? Il n’en 
reste pas moins qu’un maitre des coeurs n’est jamais d’ outre- 
tombe; et la femme de vingt, de trente ou de quarante ans n’a que 
faire wan directeur de conscience si elle n’en devine pas la pré- 
sence vivante derriére son oeuvre ou lVoeil mystérieusement 
ouvert derriére la lucaren du confessionnal. 

La vérité est que les femmes, puissantes créatrices de vogues 
et de modes, sont rarement fondatrices de religions. Je ne sache 
point que, de nos jours, beaucoup d’entre elles lisent, cultivent et 
révérent Balzac. La religion de Balzac, son culte posthume, est 
oeuvre des hommes, Parmi les balzaciens, - au sens mystique 
du mot, - il yatrés peu de balzaciennes, La seule qui ait prononcé 
ses voeux avec une piété exemplaire est peut-étre cette Katherine 
Prescott Wormely, - encore une “étrangére,” - qui, non contente 
de consacrer sa vie 4 une traduction intégrale de la «<Comédie 
Humaine,» a placé son auteur si haut, dans un séraphique empyrée, 
que l’aptitude de celui-ci 4 confesser les femmes de chair en de- 
vient, ma foi, bien problématique 

Bon gré mal gré, par conséquent, nous parlerons des balzaciens 
au masculin. 

Et qu’il soit bien entendu de prime abord que le balzacien est 
un étre 4 part auquel nul autre ne se compare. 

Il y a des chateaubriandistes. Mais, du jour ou ils songérent a 
se former en société, la question se posa gravement de savoir si 
cette société porterait le nom de “Société des Amis de Chateau- 
briand,” M. le chanoine Mugnier, doyen de la réunion, fit observer 
“qu’il y a déja trop de sociétés d’‘amis’ de tel homme ou de telle 
chose; qu’au surplus, la personnalité du maitre rend inconvenante 
toute idée de familiarité et que nulne peut se dire ‘ami de Chateau- 
briand,’” En conséquence, et de méme qu’il régnait jadis sur le 
salon de l’Abbaye-aux-Bois, le fier vicomte préside in absentia 
aux Séances révérencieuses de la “Société Chateaubriand.” 

Il y a des stendhaliens. Le stendhalien, 4 vrai dire, peut pas- 
ser pour le frere cadet du balzacien, et tant soit peu son frére en- 
nemi. Mais leur parenté s’arréte la. L’intelligence du maitre 
n’était pas dépourvue d’une certaine morgue, et la dévotion de ses 
disciples ne l’est pas d’une certaine jalousie. N’est pas stendhalien 
qui veut, [1 faut montrer patte blanche pour entrer au “Stendhal 
Club.” 

Il y a des flaubertistes. Mais le solitaire de Croisset n’encou- 
rage l’instinct grégaire sous aucune de ses formes, et le flaubertis- 
me dégage une atmosphére de couvent ot chaque moine poursuit 
sa tache dans l’isolement de sa cellule. 

Ne parlons pas des lamartiniens, des hugolatres, encore moins 
des baudelariens: Dans chaque cas, l’objet de leur dévotion est 
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un poéte, et tout se passe comme si cette qualité établissait entre 
eux et lui une des ces distances d’esprit et de coeur qui, pour 
reprendre l’expression de Marcel Proust, “ne font pas qu’éloigner, 
mais séparent et mettent dans un autre plan.” C’est du dehors, 
avec une humilité vaguement effrayée et pénétrée de doutes, qu’un 
baudelairien prétendra s’approcher de Baudelaire. 

Or, c’est du dedans, et par un acte de foi intuitive, que le bal- 
zacien prétendra connaitre et aimer Balzac. 

Il y a donc lieu de parler d’une église ou plutdt d’une franc- 
meagonnerie balzacienne: détentrice de dogmes et de rites, 4 coup 
str, se saluant iciet 14 par d’énigmatiques “Bedouck,” mais ne re- 
quérant d’initiation véritable que de la part des officiants et des 
grands-maitres, A tous autres égards, on la voit librement, démo- 
cratiquement ouverte 4 la masse des fidéles. “Once a Balzacian, 
always a Balzacian,” proclame William Hobart Royce en recueil- 
lant l’unique dollar de cotisation qui fera de quiconque un membre 
a vie de la “Balzac Society of America.” “If a Balzacian, any- 
where a Balzacian,” semble ajouter Senor Santiago Gastaldi, fonda- 
teur, 4 Montevideo, de la “Confraternité Universelle Balzacienne.” 

Il n’entre pas dans mes intentions de rechercher les mobiles, 
extraordinairement divers parfois, pour lesquels les pays les plus 
lointains ont décerné a Balzac des lettres de naturalisation, que 
dis-je ! un passeport de “citoyen du monde.” Ce sont bien plutét 
les communs dénominateurs qui m’intéressent, et les clefs, s’il 
en est dans sa personnalité et dans son oeuvre, de l’ascendant qu’il 
a fini par exercer sur des lecteurs de formation disparate et dont 
beaucoup, a l’origine, pour des raisons morales ou autres, avaient 
été prévenus contre lui. 

Sa personnalité d’abord. Si grande qu’elle soit, elle est de 
celles qui se laissent approcher. Pas un écrivain romantique de 
marque, en France ou ailleurs peut-étre, qui, 4 l’égal de Balzac, 
puisse étre vu en pantoufles, en robe de chambre, et, pour tout 
dire, au débraillé, Cet abandon, du reste, on le soupgonne superfi- 
ciel et extérieur. La faconde balzacienne, comme celle de tant de 
Méridionaux auxquels il ressemble, est souvent une facon de dis- 
simuler sa pensée profonde; mais il n’en pérore pas moins, il 
gesticule, il circule dans une maison de verre, insoucieux dex con- 
tingences et du decorum, Plébéien? oui, sans doute. Parce qu’il 
buvait, parait-il, toute une bouteille de vin de Vouvray sans res- 
sentir d’autre effet qu’une fructueuse titillation dans la région du 
cerveau, j’ai vu de sobres professeurs, entrainés par son exemple, 
tenter la méme expérience avec des résultats moins heureux. Ce 
diable d’homme vous a ainsi une extraordinaire facon de suggérer 
que nous sommes tous, - vous, lui et moi, - faits de méme pate, 
inégalement dosée, il est vrai, mais dont il n’a tenu qu’au hasard 
qu’elle fait, chez lui, particuliérement solide et substantielle. En 
sorte que le balzacien authentique se sent toujours peu ou prou, 
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sans affectation d’ailleurs, sans la moindre outrecuidance, un Bal- 
zac embryonnaire, un Balzac auxpetit pied. Ainsi en allait-il des 
grognards de Napoléon, tous plus ou moinsimbus d’un souci d’ému- 
lation et de mimétisme, d’un sentiment de responsabilité person- 
nelle dans l’accomplissement des destinées impériales. Chez de 
pauvres heres que VYauguste présence a touchés et éblouis, il ar- 
rive que l’orgueil atteigne 4 la folie, le dévouement aux effets dé- 
vorants de la passion que Balzac jui- -méme a si frequemment de- 
peints. Telle mésaventure échut 4 Anatole Cerfberr, cet étrange 
et pitoyable personnage, employé 4 la librairie Michel Lévy, qui 
congut un jour l’idée (parce que Balzac la lui avait soufflée dans la 
préface d’un de ses livres) d’établir par ordre alphabétique le 
répertoire des héros et héroines de la «<Comédie Humaine,» avec 
leur état-civil, leur fiche anthropométrique et l’histoire de leurs 
réapparitions d’un roman 4 l’autre., Ce qui, sous la plume de Bal- 
zac, n’était peut-étre qu’une boutade prit aux yeux de Cerfberr 
importance d’une disposition testamentaire que la divine Provi- 
dence lui ordonnait d’exécuter. 

Maint récit nous a été transmis des drames qui s’enSuivirent. 
Le premier de tous, pour Cerfberr, fut la nécessité de s’adjoindre 
un collaborateur. Tremblant de peur que celui-ci ne lui dérobat 
sa part de gloire, il choisit Jules Christophe, autre balzacien aussi 
miteux et aussi dévot que lui. L’ouvrage progressa dans un climat 
de jalousie réciproque et d’aigres remontrances, sous le tiéde, 
théorique et lointain patronage du vicomte de Spoelberch de Loven- 
joul, qui se piquait d’élégance dans le style et que l’affreux jargon 
des deux compéres avait littéralement épouvanté. Cerfberr, cepen- 
dant, par Dieu sait quelles cajoleries, obtint de son “protecteur” 
qu’il mentionnat l’entreprise en termes élogieux dans 1’<Histoire 
des oeuvres de Balzac» alors prés de paraitre. Ivre de joie et 
d’impatience, il réussit méme a arracher au méfiant vicomte le 
texte encore inédit de ce blurb, de cette réclame, comme on disait 
au temps de Lucien de Rubempré. Pareille communcation lui fut 
faite sous le sceau de la confidence, mais l’ayant lue, relue, soupe- 
sée, savourée, il se lassa bient6t de cette délectation solitaire et 
éprouva l’irrésistible besoin de clamer sa bonne fortune sur les 
toits. I] s’en ouvrit d’abord 4 ses amis, puis, n’y tenant plus, fit 
insérer le glorieux entrefilet dans quelque colonne de journal. 
Grande colére de M. de Lovenjoul, qui, par maniére de repré- 
sailles, annonga son intention de supprimer de son ouvrage les 
lignes en question. Alors, Cerfberr affolé se démena comme un 
beau diable a travers Paris, pleura son infortune dans tant de 
gilets, agrippa tant d’académiciens par leur boutonniére, que les 
confreres frangais de M. de Lovenjoul le suppliérent en masse de 
lever la punition, ne fit-ce que pour leur rendre la quiétude et la 
paix. Le vicomte, bon homme tout au fond, finit par entendre rai- 
son, mais exigea de ne revoir Cerfberr de sa vie: en sorte que, 
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chaque fois que retentissait dans la maison Lévy sa voix flitée et 
reconnaissable entre toutes, Cerfberr s’évanouissait dans les 
combles, a respectueuse distance de son ancien bienfaiteur. 
Cerfberr a disparu, mais son répertoire nous reste, amusant 
et pittoresque comme répertoire ne le fut jamais. Napoléon s’y 
trouve mentionné, pour avoir, “en avril 1813, passé une revue sur 
la place du Carrousel et remarqué Mlle de Chatillonest. Se pen- 
chant vers Duroc, il lui dit une phrase courte qui fit sourire le 
grand maréchal.” Et le crapaud Astaroth, pensionnaire de Mme 
Fontaine, la tireuse de cartes, y a aussi sa place, comme il con- 
vient a un “batracien de dimensions énormes, qui vivait sous le 
régne de Louis-Philippe.” Sourions, sourions, mais, sous ces 
aberrations mémes, sachons reconnaitre ici l’undes traits les plus 
profonds et les plus significatifs du balzacisme. Etre balzacien, en 
effet, ce n’est pas seulement adorer, mais adhérer. Aimer Balzac, 
c’est accepter, avec l’homme et le démiurge, la totalité de son 
oeuvre, la totalité indivisible de son oeuvre, congue comme un uni- 
vers de substitution ou, tout compte fait, la vie se révéle plus drue, 
plus cohérente et plus véridique que celle de notre monde 4a nous. 
C’est traiter )’existence quotidienne, non comme la source, mais 
comme le reflet de la «<Comédie Humaine.» De tel restaurant, il 
ne sera pas dit qu’il edt pu servir de modeéle 4 la pension Vauquer, 
mais qu’il l’évoque et la restitue suffisamment pour mériter notre 
clientéle. Telle femme de notre connaissance rappellera Madame 
de Mortsauf, non Madame de Mortsauf telle femme de notre con- 
naissance, C’est ainsi que le pur balzacien émigre et nous quitte, 
nostalgiquement a l’affat d’essences qui lui échappent sans doute, 
mais dont l’éloignement n’invalide pas sa croyance, loin de la: 


Balzac [écrit Claude Mauriac,] exige de nous, au 
départ, la confiance de notre jeunesse. Le monde de Jules 
Verne n’étonne pas l’enfant qui l’accepte tel qu’il lui est 
présenté, sans essayer de le faire coincider avec l’uni- 
vers dont il a une connaissance directe, puisqu’il l’y re- 
trouve sublimisé, mais pareil. Telle doit étre pour nous 
la réalité balzacienne... Elle se suffit 4 elle-méme; elle 
est un tout qu’il ne s’agit pas de discuter, mais d’admet- 
tre.” 


Et M. Bouteron de renchérir: 


Les invraisemblances de Balzac sont le plus souvent 
des vraisemblances que notre regard, insuffisamment 
pénétrant, moins pénétrant que le regard du génie, n’a pu 
atteindre. Ainsi, dans un autre domaine, les phénoménes 
explicables aujourd’hui par l’expérience scientifique 
n’avaient, auparavant, été soupgonnés que par des esprits 
d’élite ou des voyants,” 
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Ce monde complet en soi, régi par des lois quilui sont propres, 
et dont Henry James vantait déja la “fantastique cohérence,” com- 
ment n’etit-il pas eu ses Copernic et ses Newton, ses Linné et ses 
Jean-Henri Fabre? Le voila dorénavant catalogué, classé, étiqueté 
devant nous. M. Pierre Abraham, par exemple, en est un des 
explorateurs les plus consciencieux, Le gros ouvrage qu’il a inti- 
tulé «<Créatures chez Balzac» fourmille de courbes, diagrammes, 
statistiques et autres précieux instruments de comparaison et de 
calcul. Ainsi, grace 4 lui, grace aux cinquante-six pages qu’ila 
consacrées 4 la couleur des yeux dans la création balzacienne, ne 
nous est-il plus permis d’ignorer l’exacte proportion, computée 4 
un dixiéme prés, des yeux gris, bleus, verts, jaunes, orangés-rou- 
ges, fauves, bruns et noirs chez les personnages de la <Comédie 
Humaine,>> non plus, du reste, que la gamme de nuances de ces 
pigmentations fondamentales. 

Mais l’univers qui s’ouvre a nous de la sorte n’est pas, insis— 
tons-y, une galerie de musée, une collection de fossiles; c’est une 
planéte habitable et habitée, patrie d’élection des balzaciens, Tout 
balzacien blanchi sous le harnois devient naturellement - dirons- 
nous: se naturalise? - personnage de Balzac. Plus d’un, dans les 
conciles de la Grande Loge, aime, nous le savons, a Ss’appeler 
Rastignac ou Philippe Bridau. Ceux qui restent anonymes n’en 
respirent pas moins leclimat sui generis qu’il a créé, Le premier 
en date, et non le dernier par la stature, Spoelberch de Loven- 
joul, semble sortir tout droit de la «<Comédie Humaine,> comme 
fait sa bibliothéeque ainsi décrite par un visiteur familier: 


Tous ceux qui ont pénétré dans le sanctuaire [se rap- 
pellent] le décor qui précédait le temple. Dans des ar- 
moires s’entassaient des collections de porcelaines de 
Chine et de Saxe, sur des escabeaux noirs d’énormes 
crateres arrondissaient leurs flancs multicolores, aux 
murailles se pressaient les tableaux de maitres des écoles 
italiennes et flamandes, La une ronde d’anges de quelque 
quattrocentiste accordait ses teintes chaudes et voluptu- 
euses avec les couleurs violentes et sévéres d’un Thierry 
Bouts, Puis c’était la chambre 4 coucher, le lit 4 colon- 
nes, les cabinets en marqueterie, la galerie des portraits 
de famille, sur lesquels on pouvait suivre Vhistoire du 
costume depuis le cuirasse espagnole ou maximillienne 
jusqu’aux habits de cour des époques Louis XV ou Louis 
XVI. 

De 1a on pénetrait dans un étroit couloir...D’un cdté, 
s’y découpaient les fenétres donnant sur la cour de V hotel, 
de l’autre s’allongeaient de vastes armoires voilées de 
toile beige, dans lesquelles des in-octavos étaient entas- 
sés, Puis l’on débouchait dans une sorte de hall ou plutdt 
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de petite chapelle protestante: la grande salle de la bib- 
liothéque, 

Le jour venait d’en haut par un toit vitré. Au-dessus 
d’armoires basses bourrées de manuscrits et herméti- 
quement closes s’élevaient de hauts panneaux gris, Cha- 
cun avait son secret, car le bois avait joué et seul le 
maitre de céans connaissait les précautions et les ruses 
qu’il fallait employer pour qu’ils veuillent bien s’entr’ 
ouvrir et laisser apercevoir les rayons ou s’étageaient 
les collections de journaux. Au-dessus, courait une gale- 
rie a balustrade. De grandes échelles mobiles glissaient 
le long des murailles. Et c’était merveille 4 voir “le 
vicomte,” comme on l’appelait, monter, descendre, trans- 
portant d’énormes bouquins du format des grands quoti- 
diens couverts d’une poussiére noire; il les maniait avec 
une telle agilité et une telle précision que jamais ses 
manchettes n’en étaient salies.* 


Ces lignes, ne les dirait-on pas extraites de<<La Peau de chag- 
rin?> Ample matiére 4 réflexion pour qui nous parle du réalisme 
de Balzac. Réalisme, oui, mais réalisme d’une vie seconde, assez 
puissante, dans certains cas, pour plier 4 ses exigences les cadres 
de la vie ordinaire; assez transcendante pour s’imposer, 4 la secte 
croissante des élus, avec la force et la nécessité d’une révélation. 


*Texte lu au Congrés de la Modern Language Association of America, 
New York, décembre 1950. 

1. Article sur Balzac, «Portraits contemporains,»> novembre 1834, 

2. <Aimer Balzac,» pp. 101-102. 

3. Communication privée de M. Marcel Bouteron 4 M, Claude Mauriac, 
reproduite par ce dernier, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 

4, Max Deauville, “Le Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul,” «Mercure 
de France,» 16 décembre 1907, pp. 651-652. 


A PROPOS OF JAMES E. SHAW’S GUIDO CAVALCANTIS 
THEORY OF LOVE, THE ‘CANZONE D’ AMORE’ 
AND OTHER RELATED PROBLEMS 
Lewis H. Gordon 
Brown University 


The poetry of earth is never dead.... 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never. 


J. Keats. 


The scholarly problems of interpretation are perennial, ever 
rejuvenated. Some are seemingly moot, or verging on it; yet with 
remarkable tenacity each generation assails the baffling windmills 
which ever whir driven by some original hidden, yet directional 
breeze. Were there really “cantilenas”? Once more the prepon- 
derance of reliable scholarly opinion would believe soand that from 
them evolved the chansons de geste. Were there really “courts of 
love”? The older generation of Rajna, Crescini and Jeanroy denied 
such, but Amy Kelley, C. H. Walker, C. S. Lewis, Helen Waddell 
and Gilbert Highet of the generation of the World Wars would seem 
to condone credence placed in the existence of such. Were there 
really “fedeli d’amore”? The late Guido Mazzoni seems to deny 
their worldly entity, but latter day opinion from the late Luigi Valli 
to the still extant Francesco Egidi seems to believe in their reality. 
And as the “courts of love” had their “gai savoir” so the “fedeli” 
seem to have had their code. And is Guido Cavalcanti’s (admitting 
him as a “fedele d’amore” since Dante includes him among such in 
the <Vita nuova> where he uses that very term),’ famous fecondite 
canzone ‘Donna mi priega’ the manifesto of this group? If so, what 
was the intention? This has plagued exegetes for centuries, The 
first to tackle the perplexity were two contemporaries of the poet: 
the physician Dino del Garbo and an unknown commentator (Egidio 
Colonna receiving the credit) The fruits of Dino’s efforts we have 
in an excellent modern edition by Dr. Otto Bird: <The ‘Canzone 
d’ amore’ of Cavalcanti according to the commentary of Dino del 
Garho.»>* The second commentary found in six MSS was printed by 
Gino Lega from <<Canzoniere vat. barb. lat. 3953 (gia barb. XLV, 
47)>> in a volume by that title.° But there hovers all over this the 
ghost — philological method. Now besides these two original con- 
temporary commentaries stand two by distinguished elder scholars 
of our era, both having devoted long years to the constitution of 
text and propoundment of commentary, taking advantage and making 
use of every fruit of the philological, historical and psychological 
methods, They are: ‘La “Canzone d’amore” di Guido Cavalcanti,’ 
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in the organ of the Florentine Accademia della Crusca, «Studi di 
filologia italiana,>> VII (1944), 97-160, by Professor Mario Casella, 
the renowned Dante scholar at the University of Florence, and the 
present <<Guido Cavalcanti’s theory of love, the ‘Canzone d’amore’ 
and other related problems» by Professor James E. Shaw, for- 
merly at the Johns Hopkins and Toronto Universities, long an ex- 
ponent of sensible and rational exegeses., 

From the standpoint of the philological method, all the scientific 
minded commentators have been concerned with the text of the 
‘Canzone.’ Apparently Dino realized he had a corrupt text to com- 
ment upon and was “evidently baffled by the incorrect version of 
the verses he has before him (as in part of the fifth stanza) and so 
confines himself to summing up the general meaning he attributes 
to them; his summary is quite coherent. He is scientific and suc- 
cinct and nearly always clear” (Shaw, p. 151; cf. p. 163). This com- 
mentary exists so far as is known in only one MS, Vat. Chigi. L. V. 
176. We have the advantage over the old Cicciaporci faulty Italian 
translation’ in Dr. Bird’s Toronto doctoral dissertation already al- 
luded to, a splendid modern edition with excellent English trans- 
lation and commentary. Though Del Garbo was of most rational 
and scientific turn of mind, he naturally was not imbued with the 
procedures of textual criticism. Professor Mario Casella does not 
attempt to compose his commentary until he has first constituted a 
text of the ‘Canzone.’ For its establishment he had recourse toa 
vast literature which had grown around the subject, the latest being 
a-ynewly discovered MS then in the possession of Leo Olschki il- 
lustrated by the late Professor Giulio Bertoni of Rome, ‘Un can- 
zonieretto dello stil nuovo,’ in his <«<Archivum romanicum,> XX 
(1936), 281-284, It subsequently passed into the personal posses- 
sion of the late Prince Piero Ginori Conti, who Sumptuously printed 
it: <<Rime antiche secondo la lezione di un testo a penna del sec. 
XIV della raccolta del principe Ginori Conti,> Firenze, Fondazione 
Ginori Conti, 1940. One of the readings which in its variance has 
given rise to most diversified speculation on the part of commenta- 
tors is “possanza” or “posanza” and “pesanza” in verse 10 of the 
poem. Dino’s text probably had “posanza,” “power.” »™ Casella 
maintains “pesanza,” “sadness,” while Paolo del Rosso® under- 
stands it as “weight.”® In these intimately bound up problems of 
text and commentary, Professor Shaw has always been most meti- 
culous. 

A most fortunate occurrence took place for which Professor 
Shaw, running true to his well known integrity, gratefully acknow- 
ledges credit owed to Professor Singleton of Harvard University: 
(p. v) for his gracious indication of the existence of Casella’s new 
critical text of the “canzone” in question with accompanying com- 
mentary. Shaw bases his study upon this text, departing from it 
merely in a half dozen spots: II, 14 (“perché” for “si che”), IV; 11; 
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(*nol” for “lo”), V, 8 (“’1” before “bianco,” omitted by Shaw), 10 
(“da quelli” for “dunqg’elli”), 12 (<asciso” for “assiso”), 13 (“dice” 
for “dico”). The punctuation Shaw alters ad lib. This text of 
Casella which evidently had not penetrated as far as Toronto was 
already at the Johns Hopkins, Harvard and Brown Universities. It 
had not penetrated far in Italy itself apparently, since Brunc Nardi, 
no newcomer in the field of interpretations of older Italian poetry in 
the light of the Church Fathers and their philosophy, already in 
quasi debate with Casella, complained of having to wait to get to 
Florence in January 1947 to see his antagonist’s new text, which 
was to renew vitriolic discussion, This all in Nardi’s outlet, the 
organ of the Instituto di Lingue e Letterature Romanze: <Cultura 
neolatina,>> (Modena), VII (1947), 123-135.*° In view of the admitted 
fact (p. v) that Professor Shaw was unaware of Casella’s new text, 
I assume he was unaware of Nardi’s discussion of it and unwittingly 
has remained on the sidelines of a vigorous bout of which he wit- 
nessed merely the first, but vaguely aimed blow of Nardi. This in 
Nardi’s article: ‘L’averroismo del “primo amico” di Dante,’ in 
<<Studi dant.,>> XXV (1940), 43-79 (Cf. Shaw, pp. 215-222). Shaw 
seems not to have taken into account Nardi’s subsequent discussion 
alluded to by him, op. cit., p. 45, n.1: ‘Filosofia dell’amore nei 
rimatori italiani del Duecento e in Dante,’ in his volume of essays 
entitled: <<Dante e la cultura medievale: nuovi saggi di filosofia 
dantesca,> Bari, Laterza, i942, pp. 1-88.*' In the Nardi article 
in <<Cult. neolat.,>> VII (1947), 123-135 and in an accompanying dis- 
cussion by Carlo Salinari, ‘In margine al testo di Donna mi prega,’ 
in <<Cult. neolat.,~> VII (1947), 136-140, there is much ado as to 
the validity of various MSS containing the ‘Canzone,’ including the 
recently studied MS Ginori Conti. The upshot of all is that the 
critical text of the ‘Canzone’ should read in stanza II, 10: “posan- 
za,” not as in Casella’s and Shaw’s: “pesanza”; “la gire,” not as 
in Casella’s and Shaw’s: “largir.” “Posanza” means “dimora.” 
Professor Shaw’s painstaking and elaborate interpretation of the 
‘Canzone,’ occupying the first part of his book, culminates in a 
digest of his own views” which may be more or less adequately 
summarized as follows: Love, in the thought of Cavalcanti, is most 
intense, unconventional and unanimal, but ideal, and is given mostly 
unconventional expression, A worthy lady’s expressive eyes met 
by a worthy gentleman’s indicate to him that she is the fulfilment 
of his idea]. Then follow waves of enthusiasm until this particular 
love-at-first-sight dies, kindling, however, almost phoenix-like 
from residue the incarnation of the poet’s ideal: a recognizable 
real-life process. The ‘Canzone’ “deals also with the substratum 
which is the permanent source of those passions;” namely, “the 
passionless contemplation of the ideal image which is formed and 
preserved in the imagination and memory to represent the intel- 
lectual concept of feminine charm.” Asasecond perfection of Love, 
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the subsequent sight of the object, the woman, brings into relation- 
Ship the concept of feminine charm and the idealization of the ob- 
ject. The Intellectual Light from the First Cause makes the proc- 
ess possible, 

Casella’s interpretation can be found summed up by Casella 
himself in <<Dizionario letterario Bompiani delle opere a dei per- 
sonaggi di tutti i tempi e di tutte le letterature, >” 

With the accretion of scholarship on a certain specified subject 
over the years, we are confronted with a situation remotely analo- 
gous to that in our academic administrative organization called 
facetiously by Jacques Barzun, “Deans within Deans.” One can no 
longer dare to hold with impunity an opinion unless he has previ- 
ously surveyed every bit of scholarly writing on the subject in 
question, digested it, summarizing it, and tracing its evolution. 
This process inevitably influences and conditions any point the 
modern scholar may hope to make. The fruits of such procedure 
are pointed up by Carlo Salinari in his discerning review of Carlo 
Cordié’s <Dolce stil novo, Milano, Bianchi-Giovini, 1942,” 
wherein he accuses Cordié of not progressing sufficiently in his 
interpretations while building on predecessors, but retrogressing 
with too much retrospect. 

In my opinion Professor Shaw has not gone far enough in such 
survey of his predecessors. Undoubtedly the disrupted communi- 
cations of war times caused the situation where so thorough a 
scholar was unable to come by many texts. In his chapters ‘Gui- 
nizelli, Cavalcanti, Dante’ (pp. 103-127) and ‘The dolce stil nuovo’ 
(pp. 128-145), it would have been interesting had he discussed the 
following: besides the Cordié essay (op. cit., 7-89, various intro- 
ductions to each separate poet, an epilogue, pp. 537-549): Gian- 
franco Contini, <Dante Alighieri: rime,» 2nd ed., Torino, Einaudi, 
1946, pp. 9-22 and epilogue, pp. 253-270; Francesco Biondilillo, ‘La 
poesia di Guido Guinizelli,’ in<<Archivum romanicum, > XXI (1937), 
327-335 and his «Dante creatore del dolce stil novo,> Palermo, 
Trimarchi, 1937**; Vittore Branca’s anthology and little essays 
(cf. «Studi rom.,> XXIX (1942), 145). Shaw heeds one article of 
Natalino Sapegno (whom he calls Natale), p. 137, n. 21; had he but 
included by the same author: ‘Dolce stil novo,’ in <La cultura,> 
n. s., IX (1930), 331-341, ‘Dal primo al secondo Guido,’ ibid., pp. 
409-414 and ‘Le rime di Dante,’ ibid., pp. 801-816, as well as his 
article in <<La Nuova Italia» in February 1933, and finally his vol- 
ume <I] Trecento> already cited; Francesco Torraca, ‘La canzone 
Al cor gentil,’ in «Atti d. R. Accademia di archeologia, lettere e 
belle arti,~ Napoli, n. s., XIII (1933-34), 43; Ruggero M. Ruggieri, 
‘Dante e il dolce stil novo,’ in «Giorn, dant.,>> XXXIX (1938), 179- 
196'°; various essays of Giulio Bertoni: ‘All’alba della poesia na- 
zionale italiana: il “dolce stil nuovo” e Cino da Pistoia,’ in <Ro- 
mana,> I (Apr.-May 1937), 51-63, an essay in «<L’Italia che 
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scrive,> Jan.-Feb., 1941, ‘La lingua della poesia italiana delle 
origini e il linguaggio dei poeti del dolce stil novo,’ in vol.: «Lin- 
gua e pensiero,> Firenze, Olschki, 1932, pp. 45-64, ‘Elementi 
artistici della poesia del dolce stil nuovo,’ in vol.: <<Poesie, leg- 
gende e costumanze del medio evo,> 2nd ed., Modena, Orlandini, 
1927, pp. 119-142 (1st ed., 1917), and his volume: <Il Duecento, > 
2nd ed., Milano, Vallardi, 1930. To the further treatment of the 
references Shaw makes to Fernando Figurelli’s <Il dolce stil 
novo,> Napoli, 1933, might be added Fr. Biondilillo’s review in 
<Arch, rom.,> XVIII (1934), n. 23 and pp. 114, 136; M. Casella’s 
review in<<Studi dant.,»> XVIII (1934), 105 ff., along with Figurelli’s 
retort in <La Nuova Italia,> Jan., 1939, p. 16; M. Ruffini, <I poeti 
del dolce stil novo,» Torino, Paravia, 1937'’; Fausto Montanari’s 
essay, ‘La poesia del Guinizelli come eSperimento di cultura,’ in 
«Giornale stor. d. lett. ital.,> CIV (1934), 241-253'°; Luigi Russo, 
‘Le origini di civilta e di lingua italiana,’ in Romana: > II (1938), 
143-165'°; L. Pastine, ‘Sul “dolce stil novo,”’ in <Giorn, dant.,> 
XXXVII (1936), n. s., VII (1934), 65-91, and review in <Studi 
dant.,> XXIII (1938), 136. Also Bruno Nardi, <Saggi di, filosofia 
dantesca, > Milano, Soc. Anon. Ed. Dante Alighieri, 19307° ; G. Ma- 
rone’s prologue to the <<Dolce stil nuovo: antologia poética> (ed, 
J. Marelli), Buenos Aires, Instituto de estudios italianos Univer- 
sitad de Buenos Aires, 1943; C. Bonnes, <I] “dolce stil nuovo,” > 
Modena, Soc. Tipogr. Modenese, 1940 (in series: <<Studi e testi: 
pubblicazioni dell’Instituto di filologia romanza di Roma>). ** In all 
this, as Salinari (<<Cult. neolat., III, 123) says: “Pure si riesce a 
scorgere, nell’infaticabile lavorio degli studiosi, una sicura linea 
di sviluppo, una progressiva eliminazione dei problemi mal posti, 
une continua e decisa penetrazione del valore poetico e culturale 
della scuola.” 

Salinari poses the problem: The poets grouped arbitrarily to- 
gether are rather dissimilar. Their debt tothe earlier school can- 
not be denied, yet they introduced the new. Cesare De Lollis is given 
the credit for solving best the riddle. The “stilnovisti,” true to the 
religious outlook of the middle ages, still want to elevate earth to 
God. They are under the influence of the scholiasts with their sil- 
logisms imbedded in their prose. This the “stilnovisti” in method 
copied, The “donna” reveals to the poet knowledge of the intimate 
bonds of the universe, recorded in the poetry itself. More or less 
in line with what Giulio Bertoni says in his review of Nardi in 
«Cult. neolat.,> I (1942), 160—“La donna amata splende negli 
occhi dell’amante come Dio nell’intelligenza” — , Salinari rejects 
various statements of Cordié. He claims that “Lo stil novo é, per 
un verso, _legato da molteplici vincoli alla lirica trobadorica, per 
un altro, € un fatto interamente nuovo, segnato da una propria in- 
confondibile fisionomia.” The same elements as found in the 
“tradizione aulica” persist, giving a “pronta smentita dalla affinita 
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stilistica di quei poeti del Duecento e dal loro distacco dalla mani- 
era siciliana e guittoniana.” Of prime importance in the solution of 
the question are the review of Casella by Figurelli in <Studi dant.,> 
XVIII (1934), 105-126 and Sapegno, ‘Dolce stil nuovo,’ in <<La cul- 
tura,> n. s., IX (1930). For Cordié, “La donna del Guinizelli é il 
termine medio tra l’uomo e Dio, mezzo di elevazione spirituale, 
scala per raggiungere l’eterno” (pp. 7-8). Then this “passione 
amorosa” is considered “davanti al rigido tribunale della morale 
cristiana.” Here we find “La donna ha l’essenza dell’universo — una 
realta superiore a cui l’uomo deve adeguarsi per compiere il suo 
viaggio a Dio.” The “donna” has a “valore etico-estetico — valore 
di verita—valore metafisico.” The poetry reveals that “valore.” 
There is “la secolare aspirazione medievale di sollevare la terra 
a Dio!” (p. 28). “In primo luogo la idealizzazione della donna non @ 
comune a tutti gli stilnovisti anzi @€ respinta polemicamente dal 
Cavalcanti (Donna mi prega), in secondo luogo nel padre dello ‘stil 
novo,’ nel Guinizelli v’é solo un rapido accenno ad essa (la donna- 
angelo di Al cor gentil, che rimane senza ulteriore sviluppo” (p. 
125). The poem ‘Alcor gentil’ gives “una felice immagine con cui 
si écercato dirappresentare la bellezza fisica e la purezza morale 
della donna amata,” and has little “valore filosofico.” There is no 
great break between that poem and the rest of Guinizelli’s <Can- 
zoniere.> The new poetry is in line with predecessors’, “i pro- 
venzali, Andrea Cappellano,” but has “un nuovo atteggiamento di 
gusto edi stile” whichis “scientifico” with “chiarezza,“ an “es- 
perienza stilistica della prosa filosofica sulla tradizione poetica; 
l’espressione é un raffinato esercizio retorico.” 

We now come to the part in which Professor Shaw reviews 
‘Previous commentaries on the “Canzone”’ (pp. 149-222): I. The 
first two commentators (pp. 149-163); II. The commentators of the 
sixteenth century (pp. 163-176); III. Scattered comments from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century (pp. 176-180); IV. The modern 
commentators (pp. 181-205); V. Partial modern commentaries (pp. 
205-222). 

For I. we now have by Gerardo Bruni, ‘Catalogo critico delle di 
Egidio Romano,’ in «La bibliofilia,> XXX, disp. 2-3, 5, 8-9 (1928), 
XXXVI, disp. 3 (1934), XXXVII, disp. 6-7, 8-9, 11-12 (1935).” For 
Dino Del Garbo, Shaw availed himself of the new excellent edition 
of the <<Commentary> by Otto Bird as said. Carlo Salinari in his 
article, ‘In margine, etc.,’ already alluded to, takes as his point of 
departure the <Commentary> of Dino, He may well have availed 
himself of this edition in his discussion based on moot textual 
points. In its lightSalinari’s assertions could be well re-evaluated. 

As to IV. and V., the discussion of Casella’s interpretation (IV., 
pp. 196-205) and of Nardi’s(V., pp. 215-222) should have been a unit 
despite the fact that it is a rather one-sided debate between the il- 
lustrious Italian scholars. However, as previously pointed out, 
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Shaw was likely unaware of it. To begin with, no less a person 
than the late Giulio Bertoni supported the view set forth by Nardi 
in one article Shaw discusses. That is in Bertoni’s review of the 
said in <Cult. neolat.,> I (1941), 159-160. Then once Nardi has 
seen the new Casella text and interpretation, with rare Olympian 
decorum, he says (<<Cult. neolat.,>> VII (1947), 123-135): 


Sebbene l’egregio studioso [Casella] eviti di contro- 
battere direttamente il mio modo d’intendere il pensiero 
del Cavalcanti, vi sono alcuni accenni che evidentemente 
mi riguardano. D’altra parte, se lasciaSsi passare senza 
qualche rilievo uncosi audacetentativo di critica, potrebbe 
forse parere che m’acquetassi all’esegesi caselliana e che 
rinunziassi a difendere quella che ho ritenuto”™ e ora piu 
che mai ritengo, la dottrina svolta intorno all’amore nella 
canzone ‘Donna me prega’; tanto piu che il nostro critico 
pone a fondamento del suo commento una nuova edizione 


del testo con notevoli varianti in confronto alle edizioni 
dell’ Arnone,” dell’Ercole,”°del RivaltaedelDi Benedetto. 


The matter textual of “posanza” already alluded to in Nardi’s 
review is brought up by Shaw in another connection and in respect 
to another commentator (p. 167, n. 16). 

Nardi says that “chi lo fa creare” equals “causare” (loc. cit., 
p. 130). Also: 


Chi fa nascere l’amore nel cuore, centro della vita 
sensitiva? Il poeta risponde che l’amore per una donna 
nasce dall’aver veduto una donna che piace, ossia dal- 
Vimprimersi della forma o €160§ visible di lei nel nostro 
animo, e precisamente “in quella parte dove sta memora.” 
La forma visible, impressa nel cuore, vi Suscita quel de- 
siderio intenso che é la passione amorosa e che nell’ap- 
petito sensibile “prende suo stato e fa dimora.” 

La forma veduta viene poi intesa come intelligible 
astratto e smaterializzato dall’intelletto possibile. Ma in 
quest’altra parte dell’anima l’amore *mai nonha posanza,” 
cioé non posa, perché |’intelletto possible “non est neque 
corpus neque virtus in corpore,” ossia non deriva dal con- 
temperamento delle qualita attive e passive degli elementi, 
e l’amore invece @ passione dell’appetito sensibile. (p. 
130). 


He further comments: 


Amore noné una virtu, ma deriva da quella virtt che é 
perfezione, secondo che si ritiene; ma non dalla virtt 
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razionale, sibbene da quella che sente...perfezione @ il 
pieno possesso sia di una qualita morale sia la piena ris- 
pondenza d’una cosa al suo tipo ideale sia l’atto o forma 
sostanziale che costituisce un essere nella sue specie e 
nella sua fisica natura.... La virtu-etico é un abito ac- 
quistato colla ripetizione degli atti che inclina il soggetto 
morale a tenere il giusto mezzo ea volere il bene.... La 
virtu-fisicoé una capacita naturale, o disposizione a com- 
piere una determinata operazione.... Ma se l’amore é 
une passione, questa non puo venire da una virti morale, 
poiché le virtt morali frenano le passioni, non le aizzano; 
e tanto meno pud derivare da una virtt che si ritenga per- 
fezione morale, 


Nardi considers the combination of “virtu” and “perfezione” as 
“fisico” and continues: “L’amore non é@ una virtu o facolta del- 
Vanimo, bensi una passione che proviene da quella virtt o facolta 
che e€ perfezione, cioé forma del corpo umano, secondo che pen- 
sano gli averroisti, ossia dalla virtu o facolta sensitiva, e non 
dalla virtu o facolta intellettuale.” 

Under V. — Partial modern commentaries — may I record issue 
that Salinari takes with Cordié (<Cult. neolat.,> III (1943), 127): 


Nel sommario riassunto della canzone teorica del se- 
condo Guido, v’é un’inesattezza (v. prefaz., p. 39). Il Ca- 
valcanti non pensa che |l’amore possa albergare tanto nella 
memoria che nell’intelletto possibile, ma, al contrario, 
ritiene ch’esso risiede soltanto nella memoria. Nell’in- 
telletto possibile giunge si l’immagine della donna, per il 
naturale svolgimento del processo astrattivo della cono- 
scenza, ma non l’amore, poiché nell’intelletto v’é solo la 
contemplazione e non v’é posto per le passioni. 


That Professor Shaw seems to have neglected various modern 
discussions is after all no serious fault. In at least one telling 
article he touches the essential of most critics on his problem of 
the ‘Canzone,’ and we are all only too aware of a prerogative of 
long standing held by professors: namely, to repeat themselves ad 
libitum, ad infinitum and ad nauseam to a point that we want to say 
with Dante: 


Che voce avrai tu piu, se vecchia scindi 

da te la carne, che se fossi morto 

anzi che tu lasciassi il “pappo” e il “dindi,” 
pria che passin mill’anni?.... 
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THE REDISCOVERY OF DIDEROT 
Ira O. Wade 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Passing in review studies in eighteenth century French litera- 
ture during the past forty yearsin America, we note waves of popu- 
larity of certain authors, During the years preceding the first 
world war, Rousseau was the subject of much scholarly investiga- 
tion; between the two world wars, Voltaire was decidedly “a la 
mode”; since the second world war, the most interesting work in 
the Enlightenment is being done on Diderot. This, of course, is as 
it should be: the older generation of Babbitt, Wright, Gauss and 
Schinz, all Rousseauists of distinction, has long since retired; the 
succeeding generation of Morize, Havens, Torrey, all of them Vol- 
taireans of mark, have turned their interests in other directions. 
Indeed, Professor Torrey is one of the two leaders in the new 
emergence of Diderot. It is to him and to Professor Dieckmann at 
Harvard that much of the credit for this movement should go. 

Though the first fruits of this movement are just beginning to 
appear in America, Diderot has long been under investigation in 
France. Following the discovery of his papers around 1912 in the 
Department of the Marne, there was every reason to expect a sud- 
den flourishing of Diderot studies. Such, however, was not the case, 
due to the death of M. Gautier, librarian of the Marne Departmental 
library. Despite this setback, much work was devoted to Diderot 
during the late twenties and thirties: notably Johannson’s investi- 
gation of the Leningrad manuscripts, Babelon’s publication of the 
correspondence, Jean Pommier’s short but excellent <<Diderot 
avant Vincennes,» Venturi’s very detailed <Jeunesse de Dide- 
rot,> 1939, and M. Mornet’s very thorough <Diderot, l’homme et 
Voeuvre,> 1941, For all their soundness, these works are more a 
continuation of older biographies such as Reinach or Ducros than 
an effort in some new direction of Diderot scholarship. It is true 
that they have added biographical facts, corrected previous errors, 
and even proposed on occasion fresh interpretations, On the whole, 
however, they do not present a new Diderot. 

This is precisely what American scholars are trying to do, 
Having rediscovered the stock Vandeul, Professor Dieckmann is 
devoting his energy to drawing up the Diderot canon and establish- 
ing the Diderot text. His selected bibliography published in the 
Washington University series and the critical bibliography of 
Diderot in the eighteenth century volume of the Cabeen bibliography 
with which Mr. Dieckmann and Mr. Torrey collaborated prepared 
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the way for this work, Mr. Dieckmann is better acquainted with 
the Diderot text than any man now working in the field. In the 
meantime, Mr. Torrey has been fecruiting adherents to the cause 
among his students at Columbia, With the breadth and insight 
characteristic of his teaching, he has refrained from laying down a 
doctrine or guiding his mento some particular aspect. It is true 
that he too began with the textual Diderot: his meticulous editing 
of the passages in the <Encyclopédie> suppressed by Le Breton 
was, I think, his first venture in Diderot scholarship. Nonetheless, 
textual reconstitution does not seem to be the Columbia group’s 
area of investigation. Their attention is directed more to the lit- 
erary Diderot, particularly the novelist, although there are notable 
exceptions where Diderot the philosopher and scientist has been ac- 
corded careful consideration. The result has been some very solid 
theses such as Mr. Loy’s <<Diderot’s determined fatalist»> which 
appeared last year and Mr. Vartanian’s <<Diderot and Descartes> 
which is now ready to appear. 

While the Harvard and Columbia centers have been busied with 
their separate tasks, others have been making contributions. Pro- 
fessor Doolittle of Ohio State has explored the aesthetic theory of 
Diderot, a subject towhich Professor Dieckmannand Miss Margaret 
Gilman of Bryn Mawr had already given some attention. Professor 
Georges May. of Yale has published a compact little work entitled 
<<Quatre visages de Denis Diderot.> I understand that Professor 
May is now treating the «<Religieuse,~> and Professor Seznec, the 
<<Salons.»> Inthe present paper, we shall look carefully at three 
of the works which have appeared recently. 


* * * 


O, E. Fellows and N. L. Torrey: <<Diderot studies.» Syracuse 
University Press, 1949. 


These studies represent the efforts of a group under the direc- 
tion of Messers Torrey and Fellows. In addition to the Introduction 
written by the editors, the book comprises seven distinct essays: 
‘Diderot’s fictional worlds’ by Miss Green, ‘The composition and 
publication of »Les Deux Amis de Bourbonne>’ by Mr. Geary, 
‘From deist to atheist’ by Mr. Vartanian, ‘Diderot and the Abbé 
Dulaurens’ by Miss Green and Mr, Fellows, ‘Diderot et le symbole 
littéraire’ by Miss de Commaille, ‘Notes on Diderot’s fortunes in 
Russia’ by Mr. Oustinoff, and‘Jean Francois Rameau and Diderot’s 
<<Neveu>’ by Mr, Seiden. 

The editors predict that “the coming generation of Americans 
will realize a new and vitally significant Diderot.” Presumably, 
the writers of these essays will be the leaders of the coming gener- 
ation. For the present they are young and in their formative state. 
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Some allowance, therefore, should be made for their hesitations 
and scholarly mannerisms. We can overlook even their preten- 
sions and the patter which goes with them. But they have dared 
submit their production to professional scrutiny and for that they 
should be commended, 

It seems perfectly fair to enquire inwhat way these young people 
have started to realize the new and vitally significant Diderot. A 
glance at the titles will disclose certain tendencies: four of the 
esSays are concerned with Diderot the creative writer, three with 
Diderot the philosopher. Of the four dealing with the writer, three 
are concerned with the novelist, one with the literary theorist. Of 
the three treating the philosopher, one is concerned with Diderot’s 
intellectual development between 46-49, a second with comparison 
of ideas, a third with Diderot’s impact upon a foreign country. 
Thus, to begin with, we have variety. Obviously, each essayist has 
made an effort to round out Diderot’s picture, but the result is not 
a composite effect since each has given no more than a superficial 
glance at his collaborator’s work. While each has undoubtedly 
striven to add something to this “new, vitally significant Diderot,” 
it is not always clear what has been added or where. Nor is it 
evident that the writers know the “old” Diderot. Two modifica- 
tions are attempted: Diderot’s fictional art is shown to be re- 
alistic and his philosophical position is represented as dominantly 
materialistic. The importance given thesetwoaspects seems tome 
overemphasized. 

It is not our intention to review the individual essays in detail. 
Miss Green’s effort to make Diderot an important figure in the 
development of the modern novel is not too successful: her sub- 
ject is too big for a short essay. While her discovery that Diderot 
has evolved in <Jacques> a technique which utilizes “layers of 
time and space” is important, her general treatment of <Jacques> 
is confused, She faiis to make clear first why she considers cer- 
tain characteristics in the 19th and 20th century novel “modern” 
and secondly in what way <«<Jacques> possesses these qualities. 
She could have demonstrated this modernity more effectively 
through the inner vitality of the novel itself than through surface 
remarks. Miss Green has surprisingly good insights into <Jac- 
ques>: but she fails to develop them, and thus timidity on her 
part produces diffuseness, 

Mr. Geary’s essay on‘The composition and publication of «Les 
Deux Amis>>’ was a more circumscribed subject to begin with, 
The documents needed for this sort of exposition are more man- 
ageable and he has assembled them well. He has, however, allowed 
himself to be sidetracked by larger issues such as Diderot’s “dy- 
namic intellectual evolution,” his “creative merit,” which he is not 
prepared to treat. Inserting them here only obscures the real in- 
vestigation, and results in another kind of timidity: the “if,” 
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“nossible,” “it is more likely,” “may well have been,” “conceivably 
at least.” Mr. Geary’s note 17 has four of these expressions. We 
all use them far too much, having acquired the habit from French 
academic criticism. Despite this, Mr. Geary has handled his docu- 
ments with clarity; his conclusions only are not in line. 

Mr. Vartanian’s essay is the best of the group: he has been 
more circumspect in delimiting his subject, more active in control- 
ling his material, and, best of all, he has allowed his general con- 
clusions to be drawn from his presentation. There is a bit of the 
“it may be assumed,” “most likely,” “if” timidity in this article too 
(p. 58), but it has not obscured the issue, Mr. Vartanian’s generali- 
zations may be questioned: his statement “the dominant scientific 
interest had been turning from physics to natural history” might be 
made for the situation existing ten years before the appearance of 
the <<Pensées philosophiques.> I find puzzling his expression 
“newtonian Deism” and overwhelming this sentence: “Diderot’s in- 
clination towards Spinozism should not be taken in any sense as a 
sympathy with that thought in essence.” Maupertuis certainly wrote 
his <<Essai de cosmologie> before 1750. Note 20 discloses an 
extraordinary sans-géne, These are details, however, which do not 
invalidate the structure of the article. 

The article of professor Fellows and Miss Green upon ‘Diderot 
and the Abbé Dulaurens’ is a workmanlike job designed to make 
known a contemporary of Diderot little read today. The analysis of 
the <Compeére Matthieu» and the comparison of his ideas with 
those of Diderot make pleasant but not particularly significant read- 
ing. The authors attribute no importance to Dulauren’s influence 
upon Diderot. This type of expository criticism has its interest, 
although it does not add much to the “new, vital Diderot.” 

Miss de Commaille’s article upon ‘Diderot et le symbole litté- 
raire’ Should be of distinct interest. Disclaiming any intention of 
determining the influence of Diderot upon Baudelaire, or of drawing 
parallels between these writers, she affirms her desire to seek in 
Diderot the germs of symbolism, “bien qu’on ne puisse exactement 
Vappeler présymboliste.” Since Miss De Commaille’s problem is 
confused, her results are likewise confused. After four pages 
drawn from Fiser and Bergson explaining what the component psy- 
chological elements of symbolism are, Miss de Commaille quotes 
extensively from Diderot to show that he has these elements: in- 
tuition, powers of suggestion, imagination, etc. These qualities she 
finds in Proust and Baudelaire. Her note 5is extremely important, 
but it is completely unassimilated, 

Mr, Oustinoff’s ‘Notes on Diderot’s fortunes in Russia’ attempt 
to shed light on Russian opinion of Diderot, He adds little, however, 
to our knowledge of Diderot’s impact upon nineteenth century Rus- 
sia, and has given us but slight information concerning Russian in- 
terest in Diderot since 1917, However, he does giveacircumstantial 
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account of the Liublonski edition of Diderot’s works and its biblio- 
graphical importance, 

The last article ‘Jean-Francois Rameau and Diderot’s «<Neveu>»’ 
by Mr. Seiden commands our attention, since it involves a matter 
of considerable import in the Columbia group’s interpretation of 
Diderot. Briefly, Mr. Seiden enquires whether the facts of J. F. 
Rameau’s life and personality accord with the facts and personality 
of the Nephew in Diderot’s work. The documents from which he 
draws his picture of the historical Jean-Francois are for the most 
part Cazotte’s «La Nouvelle Raméide,> Grimm’s <<Correspon- 
dance littéraire> and the <Raméide.»> This is the equivalent of 
proving the authenticity of a non-historical document by several 
other non-historical documents, always making an exception for the 
<<Correspondance,»> But Mr. Seiden first gives a mise au point of 
the problem, citing Mornet, Becker, Trilling, Morley and Schlosser. 
He concludes that there are unmistakable points of similarity 
between Jean-Francois and the Nephew. Of course, there are res- 
semblances between Jean-Francois, the Nephew and Diderot, but 
these are not striking. In the moral sphere, Mr. Seiden says, the 
Nephew differs from Diderot. As a matter of fact, “the Nephew” is 
a great deal closer to Jean-Francois than to Diderot. 

Mr. Seiden holds to the opinion at the beginning of his article 
that the interpretation of these similarities and dissimilarities is 
necessary to an understanding of the «Neveu de Rameau.» Two 
problems are involved immediately: does the “lui” express Dide- 
rot’s ideas or those of Jean-Francois? is the “lui” arealistic pro- 
trayal or an artistic invention? Mr. Seiden’s conclusions leaves 
no doubt as to his position on these two questions. Diderot is a 
realist: indeed, this is the conclusion of the whole series of es- 
says. This stand, though much can be said in its favor, disregards 
the creative process as Diderot himself explicitly defined it. It 
disregards likewise the basic paradox which is the source of all 
creations by Diderot. It falsifies the role played by Diderot in the 
creative activity of his time. It even distorts our understanding of 
the art of those who succeeded Diderot. 

Nonetheless it is possible to exaggerate these considerations. 
These young scholars seem to me to have erred in not according 
them sufficient study. They want to interpret Diderot in their 
scholarly terms, but their scholarly terms are not large enough to 
embrace him. They should be praised for their efforts. But if the 
“new, vital Diderot” is to emerge, he will do so on his (Diderot’s) 
terms. The better part of wisdom will be to interpret him on his 


terms. 
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George May: <Quatre visages de Denis Diderot.» Editions con- 
temporaines, Boivin, Paris, 195h 


Mr. George May asawriter is both versatile and charming. Not 
long ago we were reading his «Tradédie cornélienne, Tragédie 
racinienne.> Mr. May covers the distance from Racine to Diderot 
in one leap. He loses none of his enthusiasm, wit and gracefulness 
in abandoning the seventeenth century tragic artist for the eighteenth 
century Pantophile. Indeed, Mr. May has absorbed much of the 
verve, irony, and paradox of his new love. 

Mr. May reads his author with evident pleasure and appreciates 
him with tolerance. Itis from Diderot’s correspondence, especially 
with Sophie Volland, that he draws material for a day to day biog- 
raphy: the gastronome of 1751, the pessimist of 1760-1762, the 
Diderot of the summer of 1769 when the <Ré€ve» was composed, 
and finally the Diderot of the “realistic” novels. These “moments” 
in the formation of Diderot are rather elastic: Mr. May sees no 
virtue in specific dates. Indeed, he often wanders far afield, always 
sprightly and charming, although not without arousing doubts. 

The first essay ‘Diderot gastronome’ describes very fittingly 
Diderot’s role in the gastronomic enlightenment, It is true that the 
role has no real significance. Diderot, whose lack of moderation 
in everything was notorious, also ate immoderately and suffered 
from not infrequent indigestions. These periodic indispositions did 
not discourage his interestin the culinary art. Rather they whetted 
it, at least to the point of his putting in the «Encyclopédie» nu- 
merous recipes pilfered from Chomel’s <<Dictionnaire économi- 
que> (1740). That the Jesuits discovered these indiscretions of 
the editor-in-chief adds piquancy to the situation. None of this, 
however, adds much to the stature of Diderot. 

The second essay, ‘Diderot pessimiste,’ is another matter. 
Mr. May accepts as quite natural the idea of an optimistic Diderot 
but seems surprised at signs of latent pessimism in the <Cor- 
respondance>> around 1760. He finds the same note in «La Re- 
ligieuse> and the <Neveu,> and deeming this extraordinarily im- 
portant traces with delightful minuteness the depressed curve from 
1760 to 1762 and the rise to a more normal “sagesse” between 1762 
and 1765, While allowing that pessimism like optimism is an affair 
of temperament, he suspects that this change in Diderot was attrib- 
utable to more important reasons. Indeed, he gives a superabund- 
ance of reasons, ranging from the suppression in 1759 of the <En- 
cyclopédie> to the illness of Nanette. Mr. May misses one sug- 
gestion: the Seven Years War. 

This from optimism to pessimism development is not only 
common to the Diderot <<Correspondance,.»> It will be remembered 
that Professor Morize found Voltaire increasingly pessimistic 
between 1750 and 1758, after his optimistic period from 1732 to 
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1748. Professor Morize also sought reasons for this change in 
Voltaire. If this tendency continues we may have to revise our 
generalization that the dominant tone of the eighteenth century is 
optimistic. For example, we may cite the <Correspondance> of 
D’Alembert which is not exactly cheerful. Professor May reminds 
us that neither Grimm nor Holbach were of sunny disposition. One 
does not have to wait until 1760 to find a sour note in the <Cor- 
respondance> of Diderot, and (though Mr. May cites examples to 
prove the contrary) this note persists after 1765. Diderot, like 
Voltaire, was not disingenuous. He reacted readily to the world 
about him at all times: and he saw much to disillusion him as well 
as much to confirm him in his altruism. Paradoxically, he retains 
optimistic and pessimistic tones simultaneously. The same is true 
of Voltaire. Mr. May is closer to the truth when he concludes that 
(p. 98-99) “l’optimisme 4 longue échéance n’exclut pas un pessi- 
misme immédiat: il ’implique.” 

Mr. May’s third essay ‘Diderot et l’été 1769’ gives a running 
account of Diderot’s summer as seen in the «Correspondance»: 
his labors upon the «Encyclopédie» illustrations, the return of the 
<<Pére de famile,~> and the «<Mémoires de mathématiques.>> But 
he is primarily concerned withthe genesis of «<LeRévede D’Alem- 
bert.» Curiously enough, Mr. Verniére after lengthy study has 
just published a critical edition of the same work. Mr. May, true 
to his method, traces its genesis from the <<Correspondance,>> at- 
tributing considerable importance to Angélique’s bon mot, which 
Diderot has faithfully transmitted to Sophie. Undoubtedly Angéli- 
que’s witicism, always assuming it was made by her to Diderot 
and not by Diderot to Angélique, and assuming further that Diderot 
was not romancing, has its importance. Mr. Verniére, who admits 
her influence, has given more attention to the development of Dide- 
rot’s ideas from the <<Pensées sur l’interprétation de la nature> 
to the <<Réve.> He suggests further, but does not emphasize, that 
the <Réve>> owes something to the «Lettre de Trasibule 4 Leu- 
cippe> and the <<Lettre d’Hippocrate 4 Damagette.> This is to me 
an excellent suggestion (much better in fact than the hypothesis of 
Mr. May on p. 138, which consists in tying the characters of the 
<<Réve> to the article ‘Eléatique’ of the <Encyclopédie>) but it 
does not go far enough. One should study the connections between 
Diderot, especially the Diderot of the <Réve,> and the whole clan- 
destine movement of the thirties and the forties. One should not 
forget either the Dr. Bordeu studied as a source by Professor 
Dieckmann in <Romanische Forschungen, > LII (1938), 55-122. Mr. 
May has not incorporated the results of Professor Dieckmann’s 
study in his essay. He has, however, made a neat comparison 
between one of Diderot’s metaphors —the clavecin sensible — and 
St. Lambert. 

The fourth and last essay resumes the old problem of Diderot’s 
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realism, Mr. May opens this study with the assertion that the 
<<Salons>> modified Diderot’s views on art. Instead of seeing art 
as an exact reproduction of nature, he saw it as a personal trans- 
formation of certain elements selected from reality. But Mr. May 
goes further in insisting that the <Salons> not only transformed 
Diderot’s views on art, they turned him from philosopher to artist. 
This theory is a bit summary and neglects the fact that Diderot as 
early as the article ‘Beau’ in the «Encyclopédie» and the <Essai 
sur les sourds-muets> was interested in art and the problems of 
art. Indeed, all his work, as Doolittle has shown, is concerned with 
both the theory and practice of the creative process. Mr. May’s 
evaluations such as the “écrasante supériorité” which he attributes 
to the <Paradoxe>» over the <Entretiens» and the <De la poésie 
dramatique> are very disturbing. As a matter of fact, he does not 
appear to believe in his own hypothesis: “Si on ne peut évidemment 
pas démonstrer mathématiquement |’ exactitude de cette théorie sur 
le rdle des salons....” 

He is nonetheless correct in thinking Diderot’s novels and 
stories the finest part af his literary production. He makes a very 
shrewd remark in noting that this part of Diderot’s work clusters 
around the last twenty-four years of his life. His interpretation of 
the realistic background modified by the artist’s imagination is 
certainly in line with Diderot’s conception of the artistic process, 
His assertion that the artistic meaning of these novels transcends 
the mere actuality which made them possible is a very wise ob- 
servation. And, finally, his analysis of the realism of character 
portrayal and setting in the «Neveu» is excellent. This fourth 
essay should be compared with the last of the «Diderot studies» 
if one wants to see the difference between facts and interpretation. 


* * * 


H. Dieckmann: <Inventaire du Fonds Vandeul et inédits de Dide- 
rot,> Textes littéraires francais, Genéve, 1951. 


Mr. Dieckmann’s contribution to the revival of Diderot studies 
is an essential one, The Diderot papers have had a most amazing 
history. Ever since the date of Diderot’s departure for St. Peters- 
bourg in1773, there has beenatendency to divide them into parcels, 
permit copies to be made by his friends or admirers, and in general 
to distribute them in the most unlikely places. Thus atone moment 
Naigeon had a parcel of autographs or copies; so did Meister; so, 
too, did Grimm, A set of manuscript copies was made for Catherine 
and is still to be found at the Public Library at Leningrad. Tour- 
neux has made an inventory of this collection in the «Archives des 
missions scientifiques et littéraires»> (Ser. 3, T. 12, 1885), and 
Johannson in his «Etudes sur Denis Diderot,» Paris, 1927, has 
made a detailed study of Vol, XVII of those manuscripts. 
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The great depository for the Diderot papers was the Fonds 
Vandeul. Immediately after Diderot’s death, M. and Mme Vandeul 
assembled with great piety all the available manuscripts (autographs 
or copies) with a view, it appears, to bringing out an edition, This 
collection had, as Professor Dieckmann relates in his Introduction, 
a most peculiar history. Discovered, or at any rate uncovered, in 
1913, the manuscripts were loaned to Count Théodore Ducos, An In- 
ventory made in 1913 by Hubert Gillot was published in his <<Denis 
Diderot, l’homme, ses idées philosophiques, esthétiques, et lit- 
téraires,»> Paris, 1937. They were entrusted soon to M. Pierre 
Gautier, archiviste aux Archives dela Haute-Marne, who was killed 
during the First World War. In the meantime, in some way unex- 
plained, the Fonds Vandeul had been divided, a Fonds Vandeul de 
Chaumont now in the Archives de la Haute-Marne and inventoried 
(but the inventory has not been published) by M. Massiet du Biest, 
and the Fonds Vandeul which the Baron Le Vavasseur entrusted to 
Mr. Dieckmann. 

There are thus available five inventories of the Diderot material: 
the Torneux inventory of the Leningrad mss., the Johannson inven- 
tory of Vol. XVII of that collection, the Gillot inventory of 1913, the 
inventory of the Fonds Vandeul de Chaumont of M. Massiet du Biest, 
and Professor Dieckmann’s, It does not take much imagination to 
wish that the results of these inventories could be coordinated for 
Diderot scholars and that the Diderot papers at the B. N. and the 
Public Libraries of France could be added, In that way, the great 
enterprise — the editing of a really critical edition of Diderot — 
which students have long envisaged, could be inaugurated under 
very favorable conditions. Since rumor has it that the Fonds Van- 
deul is now to be on deposit at the B. N., it would seem very fitting 
that one of the many excellent bibliographers stationed there should 
devote himself to the task. 

The importance of Mr. Dieckmann’s contribution is thus very 
great. Not only do we possess in full detail the lists of the mss., 
but we have also a very detailed analysis of each one. Mr. Dieck- 
mann has checked each ms, against the Assézat and Tourneux edi- 
tion and noted whether there are additions, suppressions and vari- 
ants. He has often marked the importance of a particular ms. in 
the biography or intellectual development of Diderot. He has raised 
problems concerning some, discussed possible solutions to others, 
suggested new investigations, His work is a veritable mine of sug- 
gestions, all of them excellent, some of them discussed with a thor- 
oughness not often seen in scholarly articles, One would like to 
stop and examine some of these discussions, Since the work bids 
fair to be at the basis of all Diderot studies during the coming 
decades, this temptation can be resisted for the moment. 

Mr. Dieckmann also tells us the condition of each ms., many of 
which are in poor shape. The mss, copies, we are told, are often 
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corrected by M. and Mme Vandeul, while the originals are not so 
corrected, The corrections consist in additions or suppressions 
of words or passages and in stylistic revisions, Mr, Dieckmann 
suggests that some of the Vandeul corrections may be inspired by 
corrections made by Diderot himself. Quoting a passage from <Sur 
ma maniére de travaiiler>: “S’il se présente quelque idée nouvelle 
dont la place soit éloignée, je la mets sur un papier séparé. I est 
rare que je récrive....” Mr. Dieckmann suggests that many of the 
Vandeul corrections may have come from these separate sheets, 
We would be more attracted by this hypothesis if we knew more 
about the Vandeul’s «Maniére de travailler.> What seems fairly 
certain is that the Vandeuls did a pretty thorough job of messing 
up Diderot’s papers, and that Naigeon and Grimm also gave them 
some help. 

Mr. Dieckmann has performed such signal service to Diderot 
studies that itseems ungracious to quibble at a few unfortunate de- 
tails. The inventory is not laid out in accordance with the order 
described on pp. XLVIII-XLIX. The autograph mss. are not divided 
into ‘oeuvres principales’ and ‘Mélanges philosophiques et litté- 
raires’ as we have been told. The Naigeon copies follow immedi- 
ately the ‘morceaux détachés.’ There are two lists instead of one 
we were promised; one an inventory of the lists (p. 157), the other 
a publication of the lists themselves (pp. 165-181). The ‘ouvrages 
de Mme Vandeul se rapportant a Diderot’ and the ‘Documents con- 
cernant Diderot et sa famile’ have been put together ina section 
marked ‘Documents divers.’ And there is no index. It would have 
been very helpful to have had an index of Diderot’s works at least, 
so that the various versions of a particular work could be readily 
found. These little defects can be easily remedied. 

It isabit more difficult tointerpret certain contradictory state- 
ments, On p. XLII, Mr. Dieckmann writes; “On peut méme se de- 
mander si une liste de toutes les variantes ne finirait pas par dé- 
router les lecteurs et par devenir complétement incompréhensi- 
bles.” On p. XLIV he writes; “le travail le plus important 4 faire 
serait de collationner toutes les variantes....” When he speaks of 
the <<Lettre apologétique> on p. 5, he calls it a “mise au net de 
Voriginal faite par Diderot lui-méme.” On p, 236, in speaking of 
the same ms., he is more hesitant: “Il est impossible de décider 
avec certitude si le ms. autographe... présente la premiére ré- 
daction de la lettre ou une mise au net,” On p. XV, speaking of the 
mss, in general, he says: “Une des études les plus importantes 4 
faire serait de grouper toutes les copies manuscrites des ceuvres 
de Diderot par copiste et de déterminer...qui étaient les copistes.” 
On the same p. he adds: “Etant donné que les copies ne sont pas 
Signées il sera difficile d’identifier les copistes.” On p., 26, he 
speaks of a volume which “se compose de 8 cahiers numerotées de 
2 a 8” — evidently a defective numbering. 
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Notall of Mr. Dieckmann’s hypotheses will hold water, His sug- 
gestion (p. XL) that there is in the <Religieuse> an echo of one of 
Diderot’s sisters who entered a convent and lost her mindis plausi- 
ble. His opinion that <Jacques> should be studied in its “milieu 
langrois” is excellent. But his conclusion on p. XLI: “Ceci con- 
firmerait impression que donnent tous les ecrits littéraires de 
Diderot, 4 savoir, qu’ils sont non pas du domaine de V’invention, 
mais de celui de la réalité vécue, de l’expérience directe et per- 
sonnelle” ignores completely Diderot’s conception of the creative 
process, 

Some of his statements are disturbing. Take, for instance, p. 
37, this one on the «<Religieuse>: “Une partie des corrections de 
Vandeul se rapporte aux erreurs du copiste, les autres sont des 
corrections de style quine se trouve nidans le texte du Vol. suivant 
ni dans l’édition A. T.” But I would not expect the Vandeul correc- 
tions in the A. T. edition. More serious is the following guess on 
p. 50: “Beaucoup de corrections sont excellentes; ce sont de véri- 
tables révisions stylistiques qui pourraient étre de Diderot lui- 
méme.” More serious still is the conclusion drawn from guessing, 
p. 62. Speaking of the <Apologie de l’abbé Galiani,> Mr. Dieck- 
mann adds: “Le style et les idéesde l’Apologie semblent étre ceux 
de Diderot, qui montre dans cet écrit une connaissance remarquable 
des questions économiques.” There areafair number of these cir- 
cular conclusions. 

The distinguished service which Mr. Dieckmann’s <Inventaire> 
has rendered to Diderot studies will become more evident as criti- 
cal studies of Diderot’s separate works begin to appear. An 
example of this can be cited in Mr, Paul Verniére’s «Le Réve de 
D’ Alembert,> Paris, Didier, 1951, an excellent edition with a note- 
worthy introduction. That it would have been markedly different 
and much less significant without the Vandeul mss, can be seen in 
Mr. Verniére’s discussion of the mss. on pp. XXVI-XXXIV of the 
Introduction. There will be other cases, too, of editions which will 
fully justify the excellence of Mr. Dieckmann’s work, Even in cases 
where editions of works are appearing and where there is no ms. 
in the Vandeul collection, such as Mr. R. Niklaus’s edition of the 
«<Pensées philosophiques,»> Genéve, Droz, 1950, and his «Lettres 
sur les aveugles,> Geneve, Droz, 1951, the usefulness of Mr. 
Dieckmann’s solid erudition and rich suggestions can already be 
seen, 


The mainlines of Diderot criticism as itis developing in Amer- 
ica and in France can now be traced, Begun as the result of the 
discovery of Diderot’s papers, it has progressed with a momen- 
tum which bids fair to produce results far superior to those achieved 
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by the Rousseau studies of 1900-1920 and the voltaire studies of 
1920-1940. Its first goal was naturally the organization of an ade- 
quate Diderot bibliography. Its present concern is primarily with 
the establishment of an accurate Diderot text. Already, there are 
signs that the next preoccupation will be with interpretations of 
these texts: Mr. Loy’s «Diderot’s determined fatalist,> N. Y., 
King’s Crown Press, 1950, is a clear indication of this new pre- 
occupation, and other studies of this nature are in the making. At 
the same time, one notes the beginning of a tendency to investigate 
more thoroughly Diderot’s relationships with his contemporaries: 
Mr. N. L. Torrey’s article in «PMLA» (L, 1935, 1107-1143) on 
‘Voltaire’s reaction to Diderot’ initiated the movement long ago. 
Mr. J. R. Smiley’s <Diderot’s relations with Grimm,» Urbana, 
1950, is a more recent example. 

All of this activity is to be commended. It has already accom- 
plished much, and much more progress is to be expected. There 
is nonetheless a faint suspicion that to realize fully the present 
promise, there will be need to enlarge the scope of these re- 
searches. After all,a most important word in Diderot is “élargir”; 
it should assume more importance for Diderot critics, too. I don’t 
mean by that, of course, that they should become vague, abstract, 
generalized before, or even after, they know the facts. I do mean 
that the positivism they are employing and which is doubtless nec- 
essary at the present moment is too restricted to give real vitality 
to Diderot, One has the impression that we are trying to capture an 
elephant with a butterfly net. With such tactics, we failed (or shall 
we Say, we were not as successful as we should have been) in our 
Rousseau and our Voltaire criticism. Perhaps if those who are 
distinguishing themselves in this Diderot movement succeed in pro- 
ducing a_ real, vital Diderot,” those who are idling with Rousseau 
and Voltaire will awake and the role of the Enlightenment in our 
present-day muddle will become clear, 


REVIEWS 


Germaine Brée: <<Du Temps perdu au Temps retrouvé. Introduc- 
tion 4 l’oeuvre de Marcel Proust.>> (Etudes francaises, 44me Ca- 
hier). Paris, Société d’ Editions “Les Belles Bettres,” 1950, 280 pp. 


Students of <A la Recherche du temps perdu» will find in this 
book an illuminating guide to the work of Proust. Presented as an 
“introduction 4 la lecture d’une oeuvre trés complexe,” it might 
better be described as an “introduction a la relecture....” It is 
not an “invitation to reading,” like André Maurois’ and F.C. Green’s 
recent books.’ It is an invitation to study, an invitation to under- 
standing. 

The main title is a highly fitting one. Professor Brée’s exposi- 
tion preceeds not from postulates laid down beforehand, but in 
terms derived from Proust’s own work. In the introductory chap- 
ter, she refers to the numerous commentaries which isolate some 
Single theme, whether metaphysical, psychological, or esthetic, 
abstracting it from the novel and treating it in the absolute. Her 
study avoids this onesidedness by regarding the novel as first and 
last a work of art. Yet she gives much weight to the philosophical 
and psychological aspects. The work is a totality of which these 
themes are functions. One of the merits of her book is the fidelity 
with which she has presented these various themes, while not neg- 
lecting their relation to the whole. The fundamental one is the 
enigma of human existence itself. In the words of the commentator: 


Le narrateur...aprés une longue recherche qui est d’ail- 
leurs errement ou “erreur” plut6t que recherche, débou- 
chera tout 4 coup dans la vie, saisira ce qu’est la réalité 
merveilleuse de cette vie, sa vie, unique, irremplagable 
....C’est la qualité de cette vieque Proust a voulu resti- 
tuer dans son roman. (p. 10) 


The flavor of this experience can be communicated only by the 
artist, not by the logician. Professor Brée notes the, similarity 
between this conception of art, life and logic, and that of Bergson, 
but she does not explore the affinity, which has, of course, re- 
ceived a good deal of attention already. 

The chapter clears away certain obstacles facing the reader of 
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the novel. One'of these is the confusion often made by commenta- 
tors between Proust and the “je” of the narrator. Another is ig- 
norance of the way in which Proust composed his novel. Here her 
discussion naturally owes much to the studies of Feuillerat and Vi- 
gneron? Still another misconception is the notion that the work is 
one of escapist reminiscence, The central idea is rather the “in- 
visible vocation” of which the book forms the history. The life 
evoked by the narrator falls into two stages. During the first phase, 
a very long one, all his dreams, except that of becoming a writer, 
are realized, without bringing him any satisfaction. The second 
phase is very short, comprising a few hours at the Guermantes 
matinée, when he experiences the revelation that transfigures all 
that had preceded. An error made by some readers is to miss the 
transfiguration and see the whole novel in the light of the disen- 
chantment in which the first phase ends, 

Subsequent chapters examine in more detail the process of 
gradual disillusionment and sudden transfiguration, and the shape 
of the “monde redessimé.” Professor Brée explains lucidly, if with 
some periphrasis, the pivotal importance in the novel of the Guer- 
mantes matinée, The narrator’s experience with the madeleine had 
opened his past to retrospection, revealing arichness of quality in- 
accessible to voluntary memory. But it required the Guermantes 
matinée, coupling involuntary memories with the evidence of aging, 
to change the retrospective past into recovered time. With this 
change in perspective, the narrator discovers his vocation in the 
task of fixing the “bonheur d’étre,” now restored to him, in a work 
of art. 

The point of departure must be Combray which contains the sum 
total of potentialities realized in the narrator’s later life. “Un 
Amour de Swann” is a model which presents essential motifs of the 
total pattern. The remarkable sensitivity of Professor Brée’s 
interpretation can be appreciated only by reading her book, but 
something of its quality may be discerned in the following passage: 


Le hasard d’une sensation, venant du présent se super- 
poser a une sensation ancienne..., rameéne, a la conscien- 
ce du narrateur, d’abord le sentiment du bonheur d’exis- 
ter, puis tout un bloc de vie détaché et entier, dont cette 
sensation est ’/harmonique..... D’ou la composition en 
“plongées successives.” (p. 85) 


The fourth chapter is suggestively entitled: ‘Du Printemps so- 
cial au Monde inhumain du plaisir.’ The author shows how the in- 
tricately related social world of Prousi can be reduced to certain 
basic patterns. The narrator discovers as he penetrates the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain that the magical society loses its magic when 
seen from within. “Society” has one aim: to overcome ennui 
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through diversion. In this connection Professor Brée points out a 
Significant parallel between the rising Verdurins and the once su- 
preme Guermantes. This is exemplified by their maneuvers to pre- 
vent news of the death of a friend or relative from spoiling their 
social pleasures, The germ of this chapter had appeared previously 
in an article by Professor Brée in the <<Romanic review.”® 

Like Maurois, Professor Brée differs with those critics who 
believe Proust’s portrayal of human relations expresses nothi 
but disillusionment. Thus she agrees with Léon-Pierre-Quint 
and Maurois in the importance she accords to the comic element. 
She does not content herself with their Bergsonian interpretation, 
however. She derives the comic in Proust from failure of commu- 
nication, from our human inability to “see ourselves as others see 
us.” This conception is a suggestive one. But she seems to over- 
state the case when she writes: “Toute relation humaine, dans «A 
la Recherche du Temps perdu,> sans aucune exception et y com- 
pris les relations du narrateur avec sa mére et sa grand’mére, 
est essentiellement comédie” (p. 116). The comic spirit may in- 
deed intervene now and then in the latter relations, but does that 
make them essentially comic? Does the failure of communication, 
which is a factor in his love for Albertine, make this relation a 
comic one? “Drame” may become “anecdote” in the course of 
time, but the two remain, “essentially” incommensurable, 

The chapters ‘L’Amour équivoque’ and ‘La Porte refermée’ 
bring us to that part of Proust’s book called least satisfactory by 
critics. There are two main counts in this criticism: the morbid 
nature of the subject, and the relatively unfinished state, especially 
of ‘La Prisonniére’ and ‘Albertine disparue.’ Professor Brée 
treats these matters with insight and balanced judgement. But she, 
too, considers that the theme of jealousy is carried to inordinate 
lengths. Occasionally her formulations, apparently distorted by 
rhetorical stress, tend to contradict each other. Thus we read in 
one place concerning the effect of love: “Il remplit la vie des per- 
sonnages un certain temps, et peut méme alors les transformer, 
mais ils reprennent ensuite le rythme normal de leur existence a 
peine marqués par lui, et cela exitérieurement pluté6t que profondé- 
ment.” (p. 152) 

A few pages later: “L’amour corrode...la personnalité de 
Saint-Loup et du Baron et les rend vulnérables; il les fait vivre 
en désaccord avec leur milieu, avec eux-mémes, dans un état per- 
pétuel d’infériorité....(p. 164).” Nevertheless the discussion of 
this subject is extremely keen. Especially perceptive is the ex- 
position of the following ideas: Proustian love as sacrilege or 
taboo-breaking, Albertine’s réle of scapegoat, the extension of the 
prisoner motif to the narrator, The latter is conceived as the 
thrall of his desires, of his temperament, of the very network of 
jealousy and espionage which imprisons Albertine. The concept 
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can be generalized to represent human solitude and thus Albertine 
becomes a symbol of the “mystery of the Other.” Yet, as the au- 
thor emphasizes, Proust always stops short of symbolism, as of al- 
legory. Proust’s characters are monads, and yet, - they are living 
people whose presence and reality we cannot deny. 

The last two chapters treat of ‘L’Art, la morale et le bonheur’ 
and ‘Proust Romancier.’ Here the design is completed and general 
estimates are set forth. The author compares the novel to one of 
those geometrical figures in which any point leads to all the others 
by any of several different routes. Her own Study is a little like 
that. It is an appropriate procedure for orientation. It conveys an 
effect of unity which a more analytical division might destroy. Dis- 
cussion of such matters as style, metaphor, character construction, 
is developed in the context of the action and ideas of the work. 
Consequently the study cannot be read piecemeal. The treatment of 
comedy is an exception; and, rather significantly, it is the one 
chapter that seems incompletely integrated with the rest. 

The author’s admiration for Proust’s achievement does not pre- 
vent her from seeing the flaws. Proust's view of mankind tends to 
be distorted by his personaleccentricities, Hence the exaggeration 
of the abnormal in ‘Sodome et Gomorrhe’ and following volumes. 
Proust lacked “the milk of human kindness” (p. 242). The study 
makes an interesting approach to some problems of criticism. It 
cannot, of course, be the purpose of an introduction to settle all the 
questions raised by a literary work. One of theseis the problem of 
Proust’s creation of character. There is a kind of antinomy in- 
volved in Professor Brée’s treatment of this matter. She finds that 
the Proustian psychology is not on a level with his creative vision, 
that his characters are unknowns which fall to pieces under his 
analysis, but that they nevertheless impress us as real people be- 
cause they are given life by the artist (p. 212). The reality of the 
characters is reduced to sheer presence in the strongly illuminated 
field of the novelist’s vision. Professor Brée’s emphasis differs 
from that of Claude-Edmonde Magny, who thinks Proust is more 
the stenographer than the photographer of his characters.° 

It is not possible to touch on all the philosophical questions 
which Professor Brée weaves into her design, Some writers, like 
Jean Mouton, ° have argued that Proust postulates a transcendental 
world of spirit. Professor Brée shows that Proust stops short of 
such a hypostasis, though she notes the “débat du corps et de l’4me” 
as one of the basic themes of the novel. But her term “roman poli- 
cier métaphysique” describing this facet of the work is a loose 
phrase which explains nothing and may be misleading. 

The author points to the circularity of Proust’s “psychological 
laws” which depend too exclusively on a single case. While re- 
markable, his psychological and philosophical ideas are not his 
greatest contribution. They have validity within his work but not 
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beyond it. It is an artistic, not a logical validity. Proust’s genius 
consists in his creative faculty. His analytic subtlety is well-known, 
but it ishis synthetic or constructive power which makes him great. 
Professor Brée calls attention to his “strategic genius” and to the 
unity of his work: 


Ia puissance de cette oeuvre vient de 1'étonnant pouvoir 
qu’y manifeste Proust de tout subordonner, histoire, pen- 
sée, érudition et style 4 la création d’un monde qui s’im- 
pose par son unité...Ce monde est un monde étrange... , 
et pourtant par les résonances intérieures qu’il souléve, 
il reste sans cesse ouvert sur le notre. (p. 269) 


The merits of Professor Brée’s study are, ina curious way, 
reflections of merits she discloses in Proust’s work. The sensiti- 
vity to esthetic qualities, the faculty of discrimination, the intel- 
lectual grasp of a complex subject and its myriad interlocking de- 
tails, which we admire in her book, are in themselves a kind of 
tribute, delicate and inimitable, to an artist who possessed these 
attributes toa pre-eminent degree. As for the genius and original- 
ity which these words to not encompass, her endeavor is not so 
much to analyze these qualities as to set them in relief, and open 
them to direct appreciation by the reader. 
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Albert E. Sloman: <<The sources of Calder6én’s ‘El principe con- 
stante,’ with a critical edition of its immediate source, ‘La fortuna 
adversa del infante don Fernando de Portugal,’ (a play attributed to 
Lope de Vega)>> (Modern language studies). Oxford, Blackwell, 1950. 
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As the title indicates, this book consists of two distinct parts. 
The first, pages 3-95, analyzes €alder6n’s sources and the way he 
used them; the second: pages 99-217, presents the text of «La for- 
tuna adversa>> with an introduction ‘and notes. A bibliography, an 
index of annotated words, and an index of names completes the at- 
tractive volume. 

After a succint account of the historical events leading to the 
death of Fernando in Africa and the subsequent transfer of his body 
to Portugal, the author analyzes the two chronicles from which the 
plays derives: Joao de Alvares’ «<Crénica do infante santo D. Fer- 
nando>> (1577), together with the earlier MS of the same (published 
in 1911), which compensates for the loss of all copies of the first 
edition of 1527; and HierOnymo Roman's <Historia y vida del reli- 
gioso infante don Fernando» (1595). Mr. Sloman proves that «La 
fortuna adversa> was based on Roman’s book. Then references to 
the prince in Cam6es, Marmol Carvajal, and Diego Torres are dis- 
cussed in detail. 

The immediate sources of Calderén’s <El principe constante> 
Mr. Sloman finds to be <La fortuna adversa,> Faria y Sousa’s 
<<Epitome de las historias portuguesas,>> and the romance of Goén- 
gora, <<Entre los sueltos caballos.»> The fact that Calderén in- 
corporated almost the whole of Goéngora’s poem into a scene of his 
play is well known and only included for the sake of completeness; 
but the various coincidences of fact and phraseology which Mr. 
Sloman finds in Faria y Sousa and Calder6n’s drama are a distinct 
contribution. Since the <Epitome> was published in 1628, at some 
time after July 10, the author has found a terminus a quo for <El 
principe constante.> He proves thatit was writtenbetween August, 
1628 and January, 1629 and was first performed probably on “a Fri- 
day in February, 1629.” 

The last section of Part I is devoted to a careful analysis of 
Calder6n’s play anda discussion of its dramatic technique, charac- 
terization, language, and versification. All the complex material 
in Part I is expertly organized and clearly and succintly presented. 

Part II describes the single extant copy of <<La fortuna ad- 
versa> in the Osuna volume 132, and undertakes to determine the 
authorship of the play. Mr. Sloman carefully refrains from dog- 
matic assertion, but after careful analysis and comparison with 
other plays, he is inclined to believe the play to be <El principe 
constante> of Francisco Tarrega, He concludes that, in that case, 
the date would be “1595-98, since the versification is similar to 
that of Tarrega’s early plays and quite unlike his late Single meter 
style.” 

The theory that the plays of Tarrega which contain only two or 
three meters were written late in his career was proposed by Henri 
Mérimée, He even generalized further: 
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...Si l’on veut maintenant préciser davantage et détermi- 
ner le moment ou la versification de la comedia s’est dé- 
pouillée de son exubérance primitive, il semble bien qu’el- 
le ait connu sa forme la plus pauvre vers 1’année 1600.’ 


In 1912 Mérimée had little evidence on which to base his conclu- 
sions and probably no one could have done better with the material 
at hand. In 1952, however, we have much more evidence, which 
seriously undermines his theory. <La famosa toledana> of Juan 
de Quirés y Toledo, dated 1591, with 95.8% of redondillas, shows 
“la forme la plus panvre” and the two plays of Guillén de Castro 
datable circa 1599 present, with nine meters, “l’exubérance pri- 
mitive.” The comedias of Lopede Vega clearly datable before 1504 
show both styles side by side at the beginning, in the middle and at 
the end of the decade 1590-1600. It was a period of experimenta- 
tion. Therefore, <<La fortuna adversa,> if by Tarrega, can be 
dated only between 1595, when Roman’s <Historia> was published 
and January, 1602, since Tarrega died in the following month. 
Some slight additional evidence may be gleaned from the versifi- 
cation. The heaviest romance in extant, authentic Tarrega is found 
in <El cerco de Pavia>: 248 lines, 6.1%. <«La fortuna adversa> 
contains 392 linesand 11.9%. The Valenciandramatists were much 
slower than Lope in developing romance in their plays. Aguilar 
wrote as little as 6.7% in 1608 and only 14.5% in 1611-16. The 
play, then, if by Tarrega, is likely to be as late as 1601. 

There are a few misprints and errors. Page 12,note 1, “carte” 
and “oncentrado” should read “parte” and “concentrado”; note 3, 
“penre” and “futnesto” should be “entre” and “funesto”. Page 108, 
bottom, “the orthography of Lope de Vega” should read “the ortho- 
epy.” On page 162, line 1584, “emamorado” should be “enamorado,” 
On page 28, last line of the first stanza, “then” might better have 
been modernized to “than.” 

Page 3. Lope’s daughter Marcela was 17 when she entered the 
convent and thus 23 in January, 1629. Page 107, in the verse sche- 
dule of <<E] prado de Valencia,» Act II, a passage of redondillas 
has been omitted after the second passage of coplas reales. Page 
108, in the verse schedule of <<La duquesa constante,>> the follow- 
ing corrections should be made: Qu. 1570, 57.2%; Red. 752, 27.4%; 
Oct. 72, 2.6%; Total lines 2745, 100.0%. 

It is valuable to have readily accessible the text of <La fortuna 
adversa,> which no commentator on Calder6n since von Schack has 
been able to consult; and Mr. Sloman’s work, especially in the 
scene by scene comparison of <<La fortuna adversa> and <<E] prin- 
cipe constante> and the excellent detailed criticism of both plays, 
represents a distinct contribution to the study of the Spanish 
comedia and Calderon. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts COURTNEY BRUERTON 
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1. Henri Mérimée, <L’Art dramatique 4 Valencia,» Toulouse-Paris, 
1913, pp. 532-533. 


> 


Martin Turnell: <<The novel in France.» New York, New Direc- 
tions, 1951. 


At first glance, the title of the present volume seems to indicate 
a history of the novel in France, with at least some indication of its 
major lines of development and a discussion of the major changes 
that occurred within the genre over the centuries. In this respect, 
the title is misleading. We are presented not with the usual vari- 
ety of history, but a series of essays on seven of the most cele- 
brated Franch writers; Mme de Lafayette, Choderlos de Laclos, 
Constant, Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert, and Proust. Of these, Mr. 
Turnell felt called upon to justify only the inclusion of the <<Prin- 
cesse de Cléves,> “the first French novel which was written en- 
tirely for grown-ups and which we are entitled to calla ‘modern 
novel.’” The inclusion of the other works and writers does not 
seem to him to be at all questionable. 

More interesting tothe reader are the reasons advanced for the 
exclusion of men and books generally included in discussions of the 
French novel. Mr. Turnell rejects some old and hallowed profes- 
sorial favorites with remarks calculated toraise a good many aca- 
demic hackles. Thus, <Manon Lescaut» becomes “a tiresome 
example of eighteenth-century pathos.” Voltaire is scorned because 
of the “flashy vulgarity of <Candide,~” and Maupassant is branded 
as a technician “devoid of the moral and intellectual qualities which 
are essential to a great writer.” 

Quite frankly Mr. Turnell admits holding to no particular aes- 
thetics. Rather, he is a confirmed proponent of the “personal” 
school of criticism. As a sensitive reader, well-trained, well- 
read, and gifted in writing, he merely hopes to jot down his obser- 
vations on the strengths and weaknesses of the writers in question 
in order to enable readers to know more fully a given work. Ob- 
viously, the ability of such a critic depends greatly on the sharp- 
ness of his perceptions, then on his capacity for helping others see 
as he does. If successful, he can widen literary horizons by indi- 
cating subtleties and perspectives the average man might miss. 
One danger to such criticism comes from the fact that personal 
criticism always tempts the critic to force his own prejudices and 
bias on a docile reader, As Mr. Turnell readily states, “it is only 
by first... listening to our own sensibility that we can say anything 
of value about the novelist’s art.” Or as a more cynical colleague 
pointed out, a great deal of modern criticism sins because it has 
become the art of justifying one’s own prejudices. 
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This is not quite true of <The Novel in France.» Mr. Turnell 
possesses the sensitivity necessary for his task. He has unusual 
sense of prose rhythms, an ability to analyse stylistically. More 
than this, he is extremely interested in character portrayal, in the 
moral implications of a work. The symbols used, the ideas ex- 
pressed, the hidden meanings, all these Mr. Turnell would like to 
expose to readers. 

As a result, the essays reveal almost as much about Mr. Tur- 
nell as about the French novelists. For him, Mme de Lafayette’s 
greatness comes partially from her attempt to form a “morale 
laYque.” On the other hand, Romanticism disturbs him; it is a mal- 
ady the nature of which he never clarifies except in a burst of an- 
noyance at Shelley’s dangerous “inspiration.” Mr. Turnell quite 
obviously misses the glories of classicism, and the advent of the 
reign of the “people” has annoyed him. When discussing Mr. Leu- 
wen’s attemptsto found a party composed of men whoagreed always 
to vote together on the absurd side of any question, Mr. Turnell re- 
marks somewhat bitterly: “All that has been changed by the advent 
of universal suffrage and today there is nothing at all unusual in the 
spectacle of ‘the absurd side of the question’ being carried not by 
a few votes...but by a vast docile majority.” Time and again, this 
attitude colors his judgment, as for instance when he remarks that 
“Flaubert was happily free from sentimental illusions about ‘the 
common man.’” Mr. Turnell prefers to think of himself as one of 
Stendhal’s “happy few”: “Stendhal’s views still represent the only 
conceivable solution for the intellectual in a democratic society.” 

When the above attitude is perceived, the book loses some of its 
irritating quality. Tobe sure, not all readers will agree that it is 
a pity that the modern novelist has abandoned his claim to conduct 
an “ecole de vie.” Similarly some of the conclusions verge on 
exaggeration, such as “the discovery that great love affairs simply 
peter out because one of the parties has reached the point at which 
he or she cannot go on any longer is, perhaps, Mme de Lafayette’s 
chief contribution to psychology and stamps her as a modern nov- 
elist.” It may also be difficult for some to acknowledge the <Liai- 
sons dangereuses> (“a smoke room story...raised to the level of 
art”) as a greater book than «Madame Bovary,>> or to call Flau- 
bert’s entire production “immature cynicism masquerading as ma- 
ture vision.” 

Despite possible disagreements on value judgments, the reader 
will have to agree that when Mr. Turnell admires an author, as in 
the case of Stendhal, he writes persuasively and well. This parti- 
cular essay, revolving around the dichotomy of “logique” vs, “es- 
pagnolisme” found in Stendhal, contains a great many sensitive ex- 
planations, illuminating interpretations. The same happens in the 
case of Proust, who is unquestionably one of Mr. Turnell’s favor- 
ites. With great skill, the critic leads the reader through the entire 
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series of novels, and his commentary is consistently interesting 
and informative. 

However, Balzac and Flaubert suffer in comparison. Mr. Tur- 
nell believes that something went wrong with the French novel after 
Stendhal. Balzac apparently broke with the main line of French 
tradition, losing all “the eighteenth-century virtues.” This the au- 
thor blames on the “decay of language in the nineteenth century,” 
an intriguing theory. Thus, Balzac and Flaubert sinned when they 
could not create an “organic” style of their own and had to rely on 
the contemporary language, with a consequent excessive addiction 
to the spoken word. Both, it seems, also felt the “deadly impress” 
of the romantic movement on their own character. 

In all fairness to Mr. Turnell, it must be admitted that his judg- 
ments are as valid as those of anyone else. Any critic who dares 
expose his opinions in the confines of Academe will find himself at- 
tacked by those who rush to protect their own favorites. But what 
really seems lacking in the essays is any attempt to consider the 
development of the form of the genre. Above all, there is nowhere 
any indication of Mr. Turnell’s ideas onthe structure of the modern 
novel, The word “novel” is here used loosely, apparently interms 
of Huet’s hoary definition. Mr. Turnell disregards the fact that all 
the books he considers are not, strictly speaking, novels, and con- 
sequently were not written with the same intent, nor in the same 
way. He has lumped together romances, novels, and what Northrop 
Frye calls the “confession.” The distinctions are not academic, 
since only after proper recognition of the form used can the critic 
exercise his profession. As a result, Mr. Turnell makes some 
strange statements: “the work of Mme de Lafayette marks a com- 
plete break with the gaudy pretentious romances of her time.” 
Similarly, Mr. Turnell fails to understand the relationship in Bal- 
zac’s work between character analysis and environment, or Bal- 
zac’s need for realism, for the use of the spoken language, and the 
use of the “transitory and the perishable.” He sees no distinction 
between allegory and symbol, the episodic construction and that 
used by Flaubert. Such consideration would have given him possi- 
ble reasons why Stendhal encountered such difficulties trying to 
terminate <Le Rouge et le Noir.> 

Despite these drawbacks, Mr. Turnell’s book contains a highly 
interesting series of essays. They represent the honest work of a 
cultivated and intelligent critic, unafraid to express opinions based 
on a close reading of the novelists in question. As such they de- 
serve to be considered carefully and with respect. 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 
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Mateo Aleman: <<Ortografia castellana.> Edicién de José Rojas 
Garciduenas. Estudio preliminar de Tomas Navarro. México, 
1950, xxxix, 124 p. il. (El Colegio de México.) 


Por iniciativa del director del Colegio de Méjico, D. Alfonso 
Reyes, se publica esta segunda edicidn de la <Ortografia caste- 
llana>> de Mateo Aleman, al cuidado de José Rojas Garciduenas y 
con un estudio preliminar de Tomas Navarro, 

No podia haberse escogido persona mas autorizada que el Prof. 
Navarro, fundador de los estudios cientificos de fonética, entonaci6n 
y fonologia de la lengua espafola, para analizar este libro de Ale- 
man, Es, como todos sus estudios, un trabajo acabado y definitivo. 

Ha extraido Navarro del curioso y sorprendente libro de Ale- 
man lo mas substancioso e interesante, esclareciéndolo y ordenan- 
dolo. Con guia tan entendido y experimentado puede ya inter- 
narse el lector en aquel laberinto en el que nadie oso penetrar con 
anterioridad. 

Nuevas ideas surgen del original examen realizado por Navarro, 
no solo de la <Ortograffa,>> sino también, en parte, del «<Guzman 
de Alfarache,> al que alude para definir la personalidad y el estilo 
de Aleman. 

Descubre Navarro rasgos de tal novedad y relieve que ya no se 
podra emprender estudio alguno del escritor sin tener presente 
este analisis esencial. 

No es la <<Ortograffa>> una obra didactica, sino literaria, y en 
cierto modo autobiografica, pues nos sorprende al encontrar en 
ella las noticias mas numerosas acerca de la poco conocida vida 
del autor. Navarro las reune y las da a conocer por primera vez. 

Advierte Navarro que Aleman debié ser particularmente sen- 
sible a las impresiones del sonido. Su aficién por la musica se 
descubre desde el primer capitulo, al tratar de la relacién entre 
la palabra y la miisica, y se desarrolla en toda la obra. i Qué en- 
comio para la prosodia y la fonética cuando declara Aleman que la 
pronunciaci6n es la parte mas noble entre las dos formas de la 
palabra, la hablada y la escrita! 

Se incorpora el autor en cuestiones ortograficas a una tradicion 
en la que le habian precedido varios escritores espanoles, Hace 
Navarro la historia de ellos, desde Nebrija, el primero en indicar 
modificaciones para mejorar la claridad de la escritura espanola; 
pero la doctrina de Aleman fué la mas avanzada. 

Enumera Navarro en detalle las modificaciones propugnadas 
por nuestro autor, algunas de ellas, como se ha dicho, expuestas 
antes que 61, Todas bien fundadas, y varias recomendadas nueva- 
mente por Salva. Bello y otros tratadistas modernos, y algunas 
adoptadas en la ortograffa de hoy. Se ve la situaci6n vacilante de 
la x y laj en aquella época, hasta llegar a la igualdad fonética de 
nuestros dias, Navarro anota que el nombrede México esta escrito 
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con x en la portada y con j en la aprobacion del libroy en la pagina 
de salutacion a la ciudad. . 

Revela Navarro gue Aleman era ceceante. Este aspecto del 
andalucismo se refleja en la «<Ortografia.>> Por otra parte, se did 
cuenta su autor del predominiode la entonacion sobre la pronuncia- 
cién, Se observa que en la puntuacién “la colocaci6n de las comas 
frases,” atiende, pues Aleman “a las circunstancias afectivas de 
las palabras mas que a su orden gramatical.” 

Navarro encuentra pasajes en la <<Ortografia> de Aleman (1609) 
y en la anterior deLopez de Velasco (1582), en que se exalta la 
lengua castellana; pasajes que habian escapado a los colectores de 
las apologias de la lengua en el siglo de oro. Muestra Navarro, 
por ultimo, la originalidad de Aleman al defender el espanol del 
cargo que se le hacfa por haber recogido materiales del arabe y 
otros idiomas. 

Veamos ahora cOmo destaca Navarro el “ingrediente literario,” 
seguin su grafica expresiOn, que existe en esta obra. Aunque el 
estudio de la personalidad y el estilo de Aleman ha de fundarse en 
el <<Guzman,>> en muchos casos se manifiesta en la <Ortografia>> 
“con mas relieve.” De su examen, del que da algunas muestras, 
se desprende que “Aleman se expresa en este libro con mas espon- 
taneidad y soltura que enlas demas obras suyas. Su estilo general- 
mente vigoroso adquiere particular energia en algunos pasajes de 
la <<Ortografia> en que la disertaciOn se eleva al tono vehemente 
del debate polémico.” Y mas adelante: “A pesar de su aparente 
facilidad, es indudable que Aleman componia y revisaba sus escri- 
tos con el deseo de perfeccion.” En este sentido revisa Navarro 
no solamente la <Ortografia,>> sino el <Guzman,> lo cual aumenta 
el valor de este estudio para el conocimiento completode la ideo- 
logia y de la forma literaria de nuestro autor. Navarro corrobora 
sus conclusiones con ejemplos caracteristicos. A veces encuentra 
Similitudes con otros literatos, como al comparar el pasaje de la 
tempestad en la <Ortografia> con otro analogo en la <Diana> de 
Gil Polo, aunque el de Aleman “de tono mas sobrio y enérgico.” 
Este habia utilizado el mismo tema en el «Guzman» “en forma 
mas extensa y descriptiva.” 

El vocabulario, segun la explanacién de Navarro, es con pre- 
ferencia llano y corriente, huyendo de la presuncién cultista y de- 
teniéndose con complacencia en las viejas denominaciones de las 
herramientas campesinas y de los instrumentos, materiales y ma- 
nipulaciones de diversos oficios, como hace hoy Azorin. Pero 
“mas que el vocabulario son las expresiones de corte familiar lo 
que imprime a la prosade Aleman su jugoso sabor.” Se encuentran 
también a menudo proverbios y refranes, y en este género de sen- 
tencias, “usadas sobre todo en sintesis finales,” fué Aleman maes- 
tro, asi como en las metaforas populares, las imagenes expresivas 
y lo artistico de la frase. 
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Habla finalmente Navarro del tiempo de la elocucion, de la me- 
dida de los grupos fonicos, del ritmo métrico y de la atencién que 
Aleman concedia a los efectos del sonido oral. 

En conclusion, la «<Ortograffa>> carece de condiciones para la 
ensenanza practica y no es obra de grave peso en la lingiifstica 
erudita; es un libro sugestivo y curioso, mas literario que técnico. 
Diremos, con Navarro, que en la bibliografia de esta clase de obras, 
no existe ninguna que pueda igualarse con la de Aleman, ni en 
el interés de sus explicaciones ni en su valor iiterario. 

El estudio de Navarro, ademas de una valoraciOn cientifica, 
constituye un modelode critica literaria basada en los conocimien- 
tos lingtifsticos, gramaticales, fonéticos y fonolégicos, a la par que 
estilisticos, depurados por un refinado gusto artistico. En él se 
aunan la ciencia y la amenidad, embellecido todo por un estilo 
claro, elegante y castizo, tan dificil de encontrar en los tiempos 
que corremos, 

La edicion del texto, a cargo del Sr. Rojas Garciduenas es fiel 
y correcta, y va precedida de una advertencia del mismo, en la que 
expone el procedimiento para resolver varios problemas que se 
presentaron al realizar el trabajo de corregir y mejorar la im- 
presion de la presente segunda edicion, que sale a luz en la misma 
ciudad que la primera casi tres siglos y medio después. 


Centro de Estudios Hispanicos ; 
Syracuse University HOMERO SERIS 


Henri Martineauet Francois Michel: «Nouvelles soirées du Stend- 
hal-Club.> Paris, Mercure de France, 1950. 272 pp. 


Les membres du Stendhal-Club se sont encore réunis pour faire 
hommage & leur maitre en lui consacrant une série d’études aussi 
intéressantes qu’informatives. Le trés spirituel et trés sincére 
Avant-Propos rédigé par MM. Henri Martineau et Frangois Michel 
renferme l’historique des <Soirées>> (dont voici la troisiéme série) 
et précise les motifs qui ont porté ces deux membres, avec con- 
tribution de six stendhaliens de grande renommée, a imiter l’exem- 
ple donné par Casimir Stryienski et Paul Arbelet. 

Dans son étude sur ‘Stendhal et Alfred de Musset,’ M. Martineau 
a non seulement mis en lumiere les relations d’amitié qui liaient 
les deux écrivains, mais ila souligné, avec beaucoup de délicatesse 
et de pénétration, les affinités entre “ces deux esprits de la méme 
famille.” 

Rien de plus utile que de présenter aux stendhaliens un docu- 
ment qui contribue 4 faire mieux connaitre la personnalité de Henri 
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Beyle, surtout quand ce document est rédigé par un ami intime. 
C’est 1A le service qu’a rendu M. Martineau en publiant “Un frag- 
ment inédit du journal de Crozet.” Le nom et les opinions de Beyle 
reviennent souvent sous la plume de Crozet. M. Martineau a su- 
périeurement annoté ce frament, surtout en se référant aux écrits 
intimes de Stendhal. 

Sans prétendre faire l’historique de la question de ‘Stendhal au 
cinématographe,’ M. Martineau signale les principales tentatives 
faites en Angleterre et en France pour mettre les deux grands 
romans de Stendhal 4 l’écran. Les adaptations frangaises du 
<Rouge>> (1929) et de la«Chartreuse de Parme> (1948) déforment 
ces deux chefs-d’oeuvre. Cependant M. Martineau ne croit pas 
qu’il soit impossible d’adapter Stendhal au cinématographe, et il es- 
pere qu’un artiste probe et detalent le vengera de ces profanations, 

Dans 1]’étude intitulée ‘Bathilde Curial: une enfant 4 travers 
oeuvre de Stendhal,’ M. Michel a réuni tous les renseignements 
précis qu’il a pu recueillir sur l’amitie de Stendhal pour la fille 
de la comtesse Curial, et il s’est risqué 4 deviner quand ces ren- 
seignements faisaient défaut. Il ressort de ce travail d’exégeése 
que Stendhal, qui a toujours aimé les enfants, s’est intéressé tout 
particulierement 4 Bathilde de 1823 4 1827, date a laquelle cette 
petite file si remarquablement douée est décédée. L’auteur cite 
des passages tirés surtout de la «Vie de Rossini» qui se référent 
a Bathilde, et il montre aussi que sa mort et le désespoir de la 
comtesse Curial ont peut-étre inspiré Stendhal lorsqu’il décrit l’é- 
tat déplorable de Mme de Rénal lors de la maladie du petit Stanis- 
las-Xavier. C’est peut-@tre aussi a la gracieuse Bathilde que 
songe Stendhal en nommant l’héroine de «Lucien Luewen> et an 
lui prétant certains traits. Enfin, l’auteur cite la lettre ou Sten- 
dhal mande 4 Balzac qu’il a “fait la «Chartreuse,>> ayant en vue la 
mort de Sandrino, fait qui m’avait vivement touché dans la nature.” 
L’enfant dont la mort a si profondément ému Stendhal serait Ba- 
thilde Curial. Ainsi donc, Stendhal, “que l’on s’est plu a représen- 
ter comme un cynique Méphistophélés...,a marqué 4 toutes les 
époques de sa vie d’infinies tendresses pour les enfants.” 

Tout lecteur des écrits intimes de Henri Beyle a remarqué les _ 
moyens auxquels il a recours pour dépister les indiscrets. M. 
Michel a classé ce qu’il appelle ‘Les alibis de Stendhal.’ Aprés 
avoir relevé les principaux alibis géographiques ou chronologiques, 
Vauteur signale les nombreux pseudonymes — jamais choisis au 
hasard — dont Stendhal usait. Une derniére catégorie d’alibis con- 
siste 4 dire un gros mensonge, comme celui ou il affirme qu’il a 
fini par posséder Mme Daru. Comme l’a si bien démontré M. 
Michel, le mot “parenthése” mis aprés ce mensonge ainsi que les 
deux signes habituels entre lesquels Stendhal place certaines pré- 
cisions, indiquent genéralement au alibi, 

Dans une troisiéme étude, M. Michel signale le réle que Stendhal 
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a joué en fournissant 4 Mérimée une esquisse colorée et caricatu- 
rale du comte Amédée de Pastoret, modéle de l’Amédée de Pacaret 
des <Espagnols au Danemark.>> Stendhal aurait méme été un “dé- 
tecteur” du sujet qu’adopta Mérimée. Toujours est-il que la publi- 
cation du <Théatrede Clara Gazul> fit renaitre l’ambitionqu’avait 
eue Stendhal de réussir dans l’art de faire des comédies, En 1829 
il traversait des jours difficiles. Tenté par l’argent que Scribe ga- 
gnati au thédtre, Stendhal se proposait de soumettre 4 Mérimée 
V’esquisse d’une nouvelle version de ‘Letellier.’ Mérimée, qui de- 
vait tenir un role trés distingué dans la piéce et qui avait m@éme 
été prié d’y collaborer, dut décourager Stendhal, qui renonca dé- 
finitivement au théatre. 

‘Stendhal chroniqueur clandestin’ est une intéressante étude 
sur les relations d’affaires que Stendhal avait entretenues avec 
Henri Colburn, “l’entreprenant publisher londonien.” M. Michel y 
insere douze lettres inédites adressées par Stendhal au mystérieux 
M. Moore, représentant de Colburn 4 Paris, C’est par l’intermé- 
diaire de Moore que Stendhal, désireux de garder l’incognito, en- 
voyait ses articles 4 Colburn. En les rédigeant, Stendhal faisait 
non seulement le jeu de 1|’Angleterre (acharnée 4 contester la pri- 
mauté intellectuelle de la France et 4 détruire son influence), mais 
il attaquait aussi des hommes comme Cuvier, qui fut son héte et a 
qui il s’adressa pour “le sauver de la misére en lui procurant un 
modeste emploi.” M. Michel ne manque pas de relever ces lache- 
tés. Ila donné, 4 propos de ces lettres, des notes et éclaircisse- 
ments que seuls les spécialistes de Stendhal sont 4 méme d’appré- 
cier a leur juste valeur. 

M. Ferdinant Boyer raconte d’une maniére charmante (‘Les 
amis de Stendhal 4 Civitavecchia’) la déception de Stendhal en ar- 
rivant 4 Civitavecchia et le véritable bonheur qu’il éprouva dans 
le cercle présidé par Donato Bucci. La maison de Bucci était sur- 
veillée par la police pontificale. Les vexations que les amis de 
Stendhal subirent a Civitavecchia inspirérent sans doute l’auteur de 
la <Chartreuse> quand il décrivit certains aspects de la cour de 
Parme, et il préta au comte Moscaet a Fabrice l’intérét qu’il avait 
pris lui-méme 4 |’archéologie. ; 

Dans ‘Stendhal 4 Cosmopolis,’ M. Martino a dégage les prin- 
cipaux caractéres du cosmopolitisme stendhalien. I] suit Stendhal 
en Italie, en Allemagne eten Angleterre. Aucours de ses différents 
voyages en Italie, Stendhal n’a pas acquis une connaissance appro- 
fondie de la culture et de la civilisation italiennes, mais la fagon 
de ce dilettante distingué a donné un précieux résultat, “une cer- 
taine conception stendhalienne de l’Italie.” Il passa 4 peu prés 
trois ans en Allemagne, mais des difficultés linguistiques l’em- 
péchérent de bien juger le pays et les habitants, C’est an Angle- 
terre que Stendhal séjourna le moins longtemps, mais grace a 
Vintérét qu’il avait pris 4 la langue et 4 la littérature anglaises, 
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grace aussi aux revues britanniques, Stendhal élargit son horizon 
littéraire et il se pénétra de libéralisme. Quant aux voyages eux- 
mémes, ils ne lui fournirent que des idées superficielles sur la vie 
anglaise. 

L’ étude de M. del Litto, ‘Stendhal et Madame de Staél, notes de 
lectures (1803),’ renferme surtout les notes que Stendhal avait 
prises en lisant «De la littérature> et «Delphine,» le 20 mars et 
le 12 avril respectivement. Ce qui intéresse surtout Stendhal dans 
le livre de la <Littérature,> c’est le chapitre sur Shakespeare et 
l’idée “qu’on ne saurait seborner 4 imiter, au début du XIX® siécle, 
les écrivains du siécle de Louis XIV.” Comme le fait remarquer 
M. del Litto, c’est 14 l’argument que Stendhal développera dans 
<<Racine et Shakspeare.> Quant 4 «Delphine,» Stendhal n’en lut 
alors qu’une partie. Mais il y trouva des idées justes sur les 
événements et le style romanesques, des maximes et plusieurs 
portraits bien dessinés. 

Dans ‘Stendhal et Canova,’ M. Jourda a présenté avec beaucoup 
de discernement les jugements portés par Stendhal sur la per- 
sonnalité et l’art de Canova. L’auteur fait bien ressortir la sin- 
cérité avec laquelle Stendhal rend hommage au génie instinctif du 
sculpteur qui, en créant un art nouveau et original, a su plaire a 
ses contemporains., 

Le dernier article des <Soirées,> ‘Une séance du Club,’ n’est 
point signé, mais le “procés-verbal” de cette séance nous apprend 
que le Club avait eu comme invité d’honneur M. Francois Fosca, 
romancier et stendhalien quia mis les membres en garde “contre 
l’attribution abusive d’une de ses épigraphes 4 Shakespeare.” MM. 
Fosca, Caroccio, Martineau et Benedetto prennent tour 4 tour la 
parole et finissent par trouver le mot de l’énigme. Les paroles 
citées par Stendhal ne se trouvent point dans Shakespeare, mais le 
petit dialogue imaginé par l’auteur des <Promenades dans Rome> 
n’est qu’ “un abrégé de la scéne (premiére du premier acte)” de 
<Roméo et Juliette. > 

Telle est la substance de ces études trés nourries sur divers 
aspects de la vie et l’oeuvre de Stendhal. Le théme favori semble 
étre celui de l’amitié. L’auteur du livre de 1’<<Amour> fut non 
seulement un amant passionné mais aussi un fidéle et chaleureux 
ami. Graceades études comme celles que nous venons d’analyser, 
Stendhal n’a plus la réputation de cynique que certains critiques 
superficiels et malveillants lui avaient prétee. Ceci ne veut pas 
dire que Stendhal fut exempte de faiblesses (M. Michel signale 
méme quelques lfchetés chez l’auteur du <Courrier anglais>), 
mais ces défaillances passagéres n’ont pu prévaloir contre cette 
sensibilité exquise quile portaitaaimer sincérement les personnes 
dignes de son amitié. Il serait difficile, dans un compte rendu, 
de préciser 1l’érudition, la pénétration et Vart qui marquent chacune 
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de ces études. Bien que destinées surtout aux spécialistes, 
elles seront accueillies par tous ceux qui s’intéressent 4 Stendhal. 


University of Georgia JULES C, ALCIATORE 


Marcel Bataillon: <<Erasmo y Espana. Estudios sobre la historia 
espiritual del siglo XVI.> Fondo de Cultura Econémica, México, 
1950. Dos tomos, pags. lxxxv, 503, 545. 


Apareci6o esta obra en francés en 1937 bajo el titulo de «Eras- 
me et l’Espagne>>; sale ahora por primera vez en version espanola, 
corregida y aumentada por el autor, habilmente traducida por An- 
tonio Alatorre. La bibliograffa ahora mucho mas amplia, com- 
prende casi un millar de fichas. También se aumenta el numero 
de laminasa mas del doble. La adicién mas importante es un apén- 
dice sobre Erasmo en el Nuevo Mundo. Estas adiciones responden 
a nuevas lecturas y hallazgos de documentos en los anos transcu- 
rridos, y a sugestiones de los criticos que se ocuparon de la obra. 

Comienza el libro en el periodo de la Prerreforma, en tiempos 
del Cardenal Cisneros y su “quijotismo reformador.” La reforma 
se imponia, porque se habian incorporado a la vida monastica “ele- 
mentos dudosos,” y ademas habia exceso de clérigos, asi regulares 
como seculares, La reforma la encarnan una minoria monastica 
apasionada por la espiritualidad; minorfa que simpatizara con 
Erasmo. La obra magna del Cardenal Cisneros es la fundacion de 
la universidad de Alcala, creada con el finde mejorar la calidad 
de los clérigos. Los fil6logos y humanistas reunidos en Alcala 
estaban tocados del espiritu pietista de Cisneros. En aquel am- 
biente saturado de iluminismo se establece la InquisiciOn, que 
comienza a velar por la pureza de la fe y a perseguir a los judai- 
zantes, Cuando Cisneros reemplaza a Deza como Inquisidor Gene- 
ral, trata de reformar ese organismo, que estaba dominado por el 
espiritu de lucroen su persecucion de cristianos nuevos, Cisneros 
protege a los monjes misticos y visionarios. El calificativo de 
“alumbrado” no aparece hasta 1512, cuando seles moteja de “alum- 
brados con las tinieblas de Satanas.” 

El nombre de Erasmo empieza a sonar en Espana a medida que 
sus obras van siendo conocidas. Cisneros le invito a venir a Es- 
pana, mas Erasmo no acept6. La primera traducciOn espanola de 
Erasmo es la de “Querela pacis” en 1520, pero los humanistas ya 
conocian sus obras en latin, en particular su “Philosophia Christi.” 
Esta actitud espiritual gana para Erasmo numerosos admiradores 
en Espana entre los humanistas y el clero ilustrado, Claro que 
tampoco le faltan enemigos, El mas encarnizado fué el helenista 
Diego Lépez de Zifiga, que en 1521 escribiO unas “Acotaciones 
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contra Erasmo” llenas de un “espanolismo” parecido a lo que ahora 
llaman “hispanidad.” x 

Con la condenacién de Lutero comienza para Erasmo y sus 
admiradores un periodo dificil. Tedlogos y frailes tradicionalistas 
aprovechan el menor pretexto para acusarlos de herejia. A pesar 
de la malevolencia frailuna, el espiritu religioso propalado por 
Erasmo se extiende entre los humanistas y entre los personajes 
influyentes de la corte de Carlos V. Gracias a éstos, la persecucion 
de los erasmizantes fué menos cruenta. Con latraducci6én espanola 
de) “Enquiridion” en 1524 se acentua el erasmismo en Espana, y 
se recrudecen los ataques de los ortodoxos. A partir de 1527 las 
traducciones espanolas de las obras de Erasmo se multiplican y 
adquieren mayor difusién que en ningun otro pais de Europa. Los 
frailes defensores dela tradiciOn arengaban a las masas populares 
contra los erasmistas. De igual método se habian servido un par 
de siglos antes para lanzar la plebe fanatizada contra los judios 
(Amador de los Rios, «Hist. de los judios,> II, 346). A su vez los 
humanistas miraban con desdén a esos varones “que gritan en las 
plazas, macilentos, // de la virtud infames histriones” (‘Epistola 
moral a Fabio’). 

Bataillon insiste en recordarnos que el erasmismo no fué un 
mero movimiento contra los abusos de clérigos y frailes. “Fué 
un movimiento positivo de renovaci6n espiritual, un esfuerzo de 
cultura intelectual dominado por un ideal de piedad.” El centro de 
ese movimiento fué Alcala, y en particular el Colegio Trilingiie. 
Habia allf ademas otros humanistas que vivian al margen de la 
universidad; entre ellos Alfonso de Valdés, quien en 1529 publicé 
el “Dialogo de doctrina cristiana” de marcada emulacién erasmiana 
y de exaltado culto paulista. Bataillon dedica a Valdés paginas de- 
finitivas. Uno de los acusados en 1529 fué el doctor Juan de Ver- 
gara. El proceso de ese sabio humanista, que Bataillon estudia en 
detalle, nos da una buena idea de los métodos policiacos empleados 
por el Santo Oficio. Cuando en 1536 muere Erasmo, la persecu- 
cién de sus discipulos es ya universal. La represién es igual- 
mente cruenta en Inglaterra y en Francia. La Inquisicién prohibié 
todos los libros de Erasmo en lengua vulgar, y mando expurgar los 
latinos. La situaciOn era angustiosa. Asi lo expresaba Luis Vives 
en carta a Erasmo en 1534, en la cual después de comunicarle que 
han sido presos los hermanos Vergara y otros hombres doctos, 
anade; “Atravesamos tiempos calamitosos, en que no se puede 
hablar ni callar sin peligro” (Bonilla, «Luis Vives,» I, 234), 

Algunas reformas eclesiasticas se llevaron a cabo bajo el rei- 
nado de Carlos V por prelados humanistas, a quienes no asustaban 
las ideas de Erasmo. El problema general se discuti6 en el Con- 
cilio de Trento, convocado en 1542, reunido en 1545 y disuelto en 
1562. La reforma luterana no cuajé en Espana, El que mds se 
aproxim6 a ella fué Juan de Valdés, pero en el extranjero, pues 
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buen cuidado puso en alejarse de las garras de la Inquisicién, Ba- 
taillon dedica un largo capitulo a la Reforma espanola, pero no en- 
cuentra protestantes; iluminados y misticos, muchos. Salta eso a 
la vista del estudio de los procesos de la Inquisici6n, Las denun- 
cias obedecian frecuentemente a venganzas personales. La per- 
secucion del ilustre prelado Fray Bartolomé Carranza, mas que 
a diferencias teolégicas, era el resultado de intrigas y rivalidades 
entre los dominicos partidarios de Melchor Cano y de Carranza. 
E1 doctor Constantino, predicador de Carlos V, no fué acusado de 
sospechoso mientras no se metio con los jesuitas. 

En los anos inmediatos a la muertede Erasmo aperecen en Es- 
pana numerosos manuales de oraciOn y de doctrina cristiana, to- 
cados, la mayor parte, del espiritu erasmista, y perseguidos como 
tales. Bataillon estudia buen numero de ellos. Ejemplos repre- 
sentativos serian los «Ejercicios espirituales»> de Luis Vives, y 
la <Guia de pecadores> de Fray Luis de Granada. En la literatura 
profana el erasmismo eS menos marcado; en la que mas impera 
es en los numerosos <<Dialogos> y <<Cologuios> de mediados del 
siglo XVI. Uno de los mejores representantes del género ofré- 
cenoslo el <Crotal6n,> atribuido a Cristobal de Villal6n, al cual 
Bataillon dedica extensas paginas de enjundioso estudio. Hay para 
estos dialogos larga tradiciOn en Espafia, que se remonta hasta 
Luciano, pero el erasmismo ha reavivado el género, El «Viaje de 
Turquia,> atribuido también a Villalon, demuestra Bataillon que 
se debe a la pluma del doctor Andrés de Laguna, andariego médico 
helenista, primer traductor de <Dioscorides, > 

Cuando en 1556 se retira Carlos V al monasterio de Yuste, el 
erasmismo habfa perdido ya sus mas ilustresconversos. Para en- 
tonces habian muerto ya Alfonso y Juan de Valdés, Luis Vives, 
Francisco de Vergara, Virués, Juan Diaz y muchos otros. La ele- 
vacion de Felipe II al trono de Espana, y la del arzobispo Fernando 
de Valdés a Inquisidor General, inicia una era de cruenta persecu- 
cién. Asesorado por Melchor Cano, el Inquisidor Valdés descargo 
su rencor personal sobre los humanistas inclinados al pietismo. 
El iluminismo es ahora abiertamente perseguido, y las listas de 
libros prohibidos se hacen cada vez mas largas. Las hogueras 
consumen en 1559 numerosos libros sacados de bibliotecas ptblicas 
y privadas. El obscurantismo se cierne sobre Espana. Enmudecen 
los maestros de libre juicio y de piedad ilustrada. Cuando un Bro- 
cense, no pudiendo contenerse ante tanta maldad, protesta, pronto 
tendra que arrepentirse. Los frailes iluminados de Sevilla huyen 
a Ginebra para salvarse de la hoguera. 

Hacia fines del siglo XVI el erasmismo vadesapareciendo, aun- 
que siempre quedaran destellos en los estudios biblicos y en la 
literatura espiritual, en que se distinguieron Arias Montano y Luis 
de Leon. Reaparece luego en Cervantes, pero ya tocado de humo- 
rismo, que es lo que le salva de la persecucion. La importancia de 
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este movimiento es innegable. Bataillon no vacila en afirmar que 
“si Espana no hubiera pasado por el erasmismo, no nos hubiera 
dado el «Quijote.» Américo Castro habia abordado ya el asunto 
en su excelente obra «El pensamiento de Cervantes,» Es tema de 
mucha vitalidad, pues veo que en un reciente trabajo de Antonio de 
Vilanova titulado «Erasmo y Cervantes> (Barcelona, 1949) se trata 
de demostrar que Cervantes se inspiré directamente en las obras 
de Erasmo. Esto no convence a algunos tradicionalistas modernos 
que mantienen que “aun cuando influya el erasmismo, no lo hace en 
la forma culminante que Bataillon pretende” (Juan Beneyto, <<Es- 
pana en el problema de Europa,>> Buenos Aires, 1950, pag. 129). 
é4Cémo se explica que el erasmismo floreciera en Espana mas 
que en otras partes? Débese sin dudaaque la renovacion cristiana 
del Renacimiento tiene ciertos rasgos que lo son tambiéndel carac- 
ter espanol. Los elementos de ese caracter son el resultado de 
largos siglos de convivencia de cristianos, judios y musulmanes. 
De esa convivencia de varias religiones sale el cristiano nuevo; 
tolerante el de origen musulman; inclinado al iluminismo el judio. 
Américo Castro estudia magistralmente esos aspectos del caracter 
hispano en <<Espana en su historia. Moros, judios y cristianos> 
(Buenos Aires, 1948). Castro se opone a la division de la historia 
en periodos. Trata de presentar nuevos conceptos; una historia 
objetiva, intuida, sentida. Por otra parte, Bataillon pretende es- 
cribir la historia de la cristiandad occidental. Explica su método 
y proposito en un reciente articulo: ‘L’Espagne religieuse dans 
son histoire’ (<<Bulletin hispanique,> LII (1950), 1-26). No hay 
contradicci6n entre ambos puntos de vista. Castro se remonta a 
nuestra Edad Media para tratar de explicarse ciertas modalidades 
del sentir hispano, que encaja en el erasmismo, pero que es muy 
anterior. En <<Aspectos del vivir hispanico> (ed. Santiago de 
Chile, 1949) estudia los comienzos del iluminismo a partir del 
siglo XIV, y pudiera haberse remontado hasta Raimundo Lulio. 

El paulismo que Bataillon encuentra muy difundido entre los 
erasmistas es en realidad una actitud religiosa arraigada de muy 
antiguo en Espana. En eso consistia en parte la herejfa de que se 
acusaba a Prisciliano. Este crefa, lo mismo que los iluminados 
del siglo XVI, que con la virtud y la ciencia se podria llegar a la 
perfecci6n, a la igualdad con Dios, Menéndez y Pelayo (<Hetero- 
doxos,>> II, 130) hace hincapié en la levadura panteista de la raza 
espanola, El culto de Prisciliano persiste todavia en Espana. Se 
cree que las reliquias que se veneran en la catedral comvostelana 
no son los huesos del apdstol Santiago, sino los de Prisciliano 
(Unamuno, <Andanzas y visiones espanolas>), Leopoldo Zea anun- 
cia un estudio en que se propone demonstrar lo antedicho. El pau- 
lismo sigue inspirando a los humanistas de nuestros dias. Unamuno 
en el ensayo ‘San Pablo y abre Espana’ lo contrapone al culto del 
apostol guerrero, Nada de particular tiene que don Quijote sintiera 
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mas admiraci6n por el apéstol intelectual que no por el matamoros. 
Los pensadores de espiritu independiente sufren la intolerancia en 
todas las épocas, bajo diferentes anatemas. “Los jer6énimos, con- 
versos, y aristocratas de entonces (siglo XV) se llaman erasmistas; 
filosofos y escriturarios en el siglo XVI; racionalistas, sabios y 
educadores en el siglo XVIII; afrancesados, krausistas y europei- 
zantes en el XIX. Hoy sellaman emigrados” (A. Castro, <<Aspectos 
del vivir hispanico,>> pag. 122), 

El Apéndice sobre Erasmo y el Nuevo Mundo esta dedicado en 
su mayor parte al obispo de Méjico, Fray Juan de Zumarraga. La 
<<Doctrina cristiana> que Zumarraga publicé en 1546 era en parte 
reproduccion literal de la<Suma de doctrina cristiana> del doctor 
Constantino Ponce de la Fuente. La edicién mejicana apareci6 
muchos anos antes de que el Dr. Constantino fuera acusado de here- 
jia. MuriOd éste en la carcel de la Inquisicién, victima de malos 
tratamientos, y sus huesos fueron quemados en el auto de 1560. La 
relaciOn entre loscatecismos de ambos religiosos fué ampliamente 
estudiada por Menéndez Pelayo y por Garcia Icazbalceta. El eras- 
mismo de Zumarraga debe buscarse, mas que en sus escritos, en 
su manera de vida, en Su actitud espiritual. La sencillez evangélica 
propalada por Erasmo era lo que practicaban los humildes francis- 
canos en América. 

En fin, hallamonos ante una obra capital e indispensable para 
todo aquel que quiera compenetrarse del proceso espiritual de 
nuestro siglo XVI. Es el producto de mas de veinte anos de pa- 
ciente busqueda en archivos y Libliotecas, de incansable laborio- 
sidad y de entereza intelectual. Su historia es objetiva; presenta 
los hechos sin pretender disculparlos, justificarlos ni condenarlos, 
De ser espanol, Bataillon hubiera tenido que tomar partido; los 
tradicionalistas le hubieran obligadoa convertirse en apologista de 
la Inquisici6n, o a buscarse el pan en la emigracion como tantos 
otros intelectuales. 

Termina la obra con un indice analitico mucho mas extenso y 
detallado que en la ediciOn francesa. 


Indiana University AGAPITO REY 


Alwin Kuhn: <<Die romanischen Sprachen.» Bern, A. Francke 
Ag. Verlag, 1951. 464 pp. 


In his Introduction the author reminds his readers of the ever- 
widening gap between Romance linguistics and Romance literatures, 
two fields that were once grouped together under the general head- 
ing of Romance philology. With Curtius, he deplores this split: he 
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even expresses the hope that in his own presentation he may remain 
close to the spirit of traditional Romance philology. How well he 
succeeds will be seen later. 5 

Another cleavage troubles Kuhn, something that is akin to hori- 
zontal and vertical unions in the labor field. In Romance linguis- 
tics, this cleavage is evident in the two possible methods of hand- 
ling the subject, by linguistic phenomena, or by geographical divi- 
sions. Here Professor Kuhn’s solution is a seemingly reasonable 
compromise. He begins by offering two “horizontal” chapters 
(‘Substrata in Romania,’ ‘The Romance languages’); then he goes 
over to “vertical” treatment with separate chapters on ‘Balkan 
Romance,’ ‘Italian,’ ‘Sardinian,’ ‘Rheto-Romance,’ ‘Gallo-Romance’ 
and ‘Ibero-Romance,’ 

The drawback of this system is apparent, however, in the fact 
that once the proto-Romance stage is past thereis little or no pos- 
sibility of comparison among the various languages. This means 
that the comparative principle so dear to the hearts of Diez and 
Meyer-Liibke is practically discarded in favor of a descriptive ap- 
proach. But the descriptive approach is deftly handled, with a 
wealth of bibliographical material that one is not accustomed to in 
the ordinary manual, 

It is particularly in this matter of documentation and references 
that Professor Kuhn is felicitous. He has left no source untapped, 
not merely in Europe, but in North and South America as well. 
When one considers that in a work as monumental and definitive as 
is Gerhard Rohlfs’ <«<Historische Grammatik der italienischen 
Sprache und ihrer Mundarten> (Bern, 1949; two volumes, <Phonol- 
ogy> and <<Morphology> are now available) no reference is made 
to any American research later than Grandgent, save for Duci- 
bella's study of Sicilian, and that the last of Spitzer’s works men- 
tioned antedates Spitzer's coming to America, one is grateful to 
Kuhn for his copious and accurate references to the very recent 
work of many in our midst (Bonfante, del Rio, Fucilla, Gisolfi, 
Hall, Kahane, Kristeller, Malkiel, Martinet, H. F. Muller, Sas, 
Sacks, to mention but a few), It is true that even as accurate a 
bibliographer as Kuhn misses up on a few recent American works 
of general interest (Pap’s study of Portuguese in the United States, 
Politzer’s research in the eighth-century Lombardic texts of Italy, 
Taylor’s <Liver historiae Francorum,> Trager’s work on Latin 
demonstratives, for instance), and that he mentions (p. 402) Jen- 
nings’ study of the <Cartulario de San Vicente de Oviedo» without 
naming the work, But these are very minor lacunae in a book that 
has as its primary merit to present an extremely comprehensive 
and up-to-date picture of what goes on today in the field of Romance 
linguistics. 

Kuhn’s style is discursive, and lends itself to reading by the ex- 
pert for pleasure as well as for information. There are no tedious 
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comparative tables of phonological development to examine, no 
lengthy descriptions of historical and literary background. In many 
ways, this work compares favorably with Jordan and Orr’s <In- 
troduction to Romance Linguistics» (London, 1937), which was far 
more a history of Romance linguistics than of the Romance lan- 
guages. Kuhn carefully catalogues and examines the main books 
and articles in the field and keeps up a running commentary which 
expresses in part the views of the various writers, in part his own. 
This is somewhat detrimental to the objective history of the lan- 
guages themselves, but since the lack may be supplied from the 
sources he lists, one does not at all feel cheated. 

Points of difference in the interpretation of linguistic phenomena 
are bound to arise in reviewing a work of this kind. Despite Kuhn’s 
avowed intent of respecting the traditional field of Romance philol- 
ogy, he describes the Merovingian charters (p. 59) as of scant value 
in determining the nature of the spoken tongue of the period, parti- 
cularly, he adds, in view of the unreliability of later Old French 
documents and of the orthography of modern French, which reflects 
a state of phonological affairs fully eight centuries old. But it 
would seem particularly the function of the philologist to establish 
what there is of authentic linguistic value in written records, rather 
than to reject them indiscriminately. On the other hand, Kuhn cites 
with some measure of approval von Wartburg’s and Hall’s attempts 
to reconstruct, more or less out of thin air, and without the support 
of textual evidence, primitive Romance grammars, early Romance 
linguistic histories, and hypothetical Romance cleavages supposed 
to have occurred at a period when Latin was a universal spoken 
tongue. Here, we fear, the divorcement between Romance philol- 
ogy and what goes in certain quarters by the name of Romance 
linguistic science is brought starkly into relief. 

But these are minor details and inevitable divergences of opin- 
ion for what concerns a work so generally well-balanced, accurate 
and readableas is that of Professor Kuhn. The student of Romance 
philology or of Romance linguistics will do well to treasure this 
work as an important, up-to-date descriptive bibliography of his 
subject. 


Columbia University MARIO A. PEI 
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economica e amministrativa di 
Cremona durante la dominazione 
spagnola, Cremona, (1951), xxiv, 
264 p. il. 

Asomante, 1950, VI, no. 4, Dedi- 
cado a Balzac. — 1951, VII, no. 1: 
“Canto a Fuerto Rico,” por J. G. 
Padilla, (El Caribe) en hermosas 
octavas reales. — Miriam Curet 
Cuevas: “Estudio crit. sobre 
José Gualberto Padilla.” — No. 2: 
Nilita Vientos Gaston: “Resena 
de ‘El Hamlet de Shakespeare’ de 
Salvador de Madariaga.” — No. 3: 
J. Medina Echavarria: “Comen- 
tarios a‘E] Centauro’ de D. Mar- 
rero.” (sobre Ortega y Gasset y 
sus fuentes.) —-No. 4: José Luis 
Cano: “Quimera y poesia: una 
nota sobre Bécquer y Machado.” 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion, Ciudad Trujillo, (1951), 
XIV, Nos. 68, 69 y 70. Catalogo 
de pasajeros a Santo Domingo 
(Isla Espanola), anos 1509-1534, 
extraidos y clasificados por J. 
Marino Inchaustegui. — Anecdo- 
tario historico: “La mano de 
Dona Leonor,” por Fr. Cipriano 
de Utrera. 


Boletin del Archivo General de la 


Nacion, México, (1950), XXI, no. 4, 
— Guia de los tomos I al XXI, 
1930-1950, p. 487-635. (Indice 
topografico e indice de nombres 
y materias. ) 


Bolivar, Organo del Ministerio de 


Educacion Nacional, Bogota, Co- 
lombia, (Oct. 1951), no. 4. — Luis 
Alberto Sanchez: “Bernal Diaz 
el Cronista.” — Duque de Rivas: 
“La vuelta deseada.” — Homenaje 
a Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. 


Bulletin Hispanique, 1950, LII, no. 


4.—J.-S. Pons: “L’Archiprétre 
de Hita; esquisse pour un por- 
trait” (suite et fin). — Ch. V. Aub- 
run: “Chansonniers musicaux 
espagnols du XVIle siécle.” Il: 
Les recueils de Modéne. — P. N. 
Dunn: “El individuo y la sociedad 
en la vida del Buscén.” — M. Ba- 
taillon: “Encore El Villanoen su 
rincon.“ 


Bulletin of the Institute of Histori- 


can Research, London, (1951), 
XXIV, Nos. 69 and 70. — Theses 
Suppl., no. 12, 82 p. 


Boletin del Instituto [de] Marco 


Fidel Suarez, 1951,I,no.1. Univ. 
de Antioquia, Medellin, Colombia. 
(Toponimia antioquena, por Dario 
Mazo Gomez.) 


Comparative Literature, 1951, III, 


no. 3: A Symposium on realism. 
Articles by H. Levin, R.G. Davis, 
A. J. Salvan, H. C. Hatfield, R. 
Poggioli, B. R. Bowron. Book re- 
views: “A critical bibliography 
of....Romain Rolland,” by W. 
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Th. Starr (Anna _ Balakian). - 
“Cancioncillas ‘de amigo’ moza- 
rabes,” by Damaso Alonso (F. 
Lopez Estrada). [La poesia lirica 
aparece en Espanaen el siglo XI, 
es decir un siglo antes que surja 
la de los poetas provenzales. 
Descubrimiento de 21 cancion- 
cillas amatorias espanolas en 
poesias hispano-hebreas e his- 
pano-arabes del siglo XI. ] 


French Studies, Oxford, 1951, V. 


no. 4.—R. Grimsley: “The idea 
of nature in the Lettres Per- 
sanes.” —H. Dieckmann: “Dide- 
rot’s letters to Falconet.” —W. 
G. Moore: “The Balzac cente- 
nary.” —J. Pommier: “Sur la 
langue de Racine.” —T. Patter- 
son: “The origin of Hugo’s con- 
densed Metaphors.” — J. Orr: 
“The etymology of ‘patois.’” 

Hispania, 1952, XXXV, no. 1.—E. 
W. Hesse: “Calder6n y Velaz- 
quez.” —D. D. Walsh: “Sohre 
Gerald Brenan ‘The face of 
Spain.’” [“It is a noble book, 
written with superb artistry, 
complete integrity, and deep 
emotion.” | 

Letterature Moderne, Rivista di 
varia umanita, diretta da F. 
Flora. Milano, (Universita Boc- 
coni, Malfasi Editore.) Anno I. 
n. 1, Giugno, 1950. 

Libri e Riviste. Notiziario biblio- 
grafico mensile. Roma, (1951), 
XII. (Auspici dei servizi spetta- 
colo informazionie proprieta in- 
tellettuale.) [Comprende la pit 
completa bibliografia di tutto cid 
che si stampa in Italia in ogni 
campo. Roma, Casella Postale, 
fi, .247.) 

The Modern Language Journal, 
1951, XXXV, no. 8. — Th. A. Fitz- 
Gerald: “Shakespeare in Spain 
and Spanish America. [Nada 
nuevo sobre este viejo tema tra- 
tado ya por Par, Julia, Astrana 
Marin, Daniel Lopez, Sainz de 


Robles, Frey, Valera, Vindel, 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, H. Thomas, 
Crawford, Muntadas y otros, cita- 
dos en la Bibliografia de la lit- 
eratura espanola, por H. Seris, 
p. 57-58, en donde se senalan 
también las traducciones por 
Menéndez Pelayo, _Benavente, 
G. Macpherson, Moratin, Mar- 
tinez Sierra, etc. Thomas A. 
FitzGerald no cita sinoa Par y 
casi toda la informacion que da 
la copia de éste.] —J. T. Reid: 
“Spanish American books in 1950. 
[Utilfsima bibliografia, prece- 
dida de un acertado estudio cri- 
tico que es desfavorable en su 
mayoria, principalmente en lo 
que toca a la poesia. | 

La Nueva Democracia. Nueva 
York, 1951, XXXI, Nos.1, 2, 3, y 
Oct.—Luis Amador Sanchez: 
“Unamuno comienza a vivir otra 
vez.” 

Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 
panica, 1951, V, no. 3.— Amado 
Alonso: “Formacion del timbre 
ciceante en lac, z, espanolaIl.: 
Los espanoles: gramaticas para 
extranjeros ygramaticas de len- 
guas extranjeras. Cuestiones y 
conclusiones.” — [Errata: p. 329, 
1. 24, dice: “ediciones,” debe 
decir: “adiciones.” ] 

Quaderni Ibero-Americani, To- 
rino, 1948-1950, II, No. 9.—1951, 
II, no. 10. — Quattro lettere in- 
edite di M. Menéndez Pelayo [a 
J. L. Estelrich. ] 

Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Can- 
aday 1951, LVI; no. 1, —J. «K. 
Robertson: “Science in Litera- 
ture.” 

Repertorio Americano, San José, 
Costa Rica. “Cumplid 32 anos 
de vida, 32 anos de_ ejercicio. 
espiritual para bien del prdjimo 
....- Amistades intelectuales, 
comentarios bibliograficos, re- 
senas interesantes, ensayos, 
poemas, articulos, direcciones 
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de escritores, causas defendidas 
valientemente, eso es el “Reper- 
torio.” Cuando otros callaron 
por temor o conveniencia, se 
escuch6 la voz de Garcia Monge 
desafiando al barbaro.” Trigue- 
ros de Leon en “El Nacional,” 
México. 

Revista de Historia, Sado Paulo, 
Brasil, 1951, II, no. 5. — Fidelino 
de Figueiredo: “Ainda a Epica 
Portuguesa” (ndtulas de auto- 
critica.) [En realidad, un intere- 
sante y substancioso apéndice a 
subrillante libro “A Epica Portu- 
guesa no século XVI” (Subsidios 
documentares para uma teoria 
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geral da epopéa), Sao Paulo, 
Brasil, 1950, 408 p. (Univ. de 
Sado Paulo).] —El mismo autor 
publica una extensa y favorable 
resena del “Manual de Biblio- 
grafia dela Literatura Espanola” 
por nuestro companero Homero 
Seris. [Calificala obra de “tra- 
balho herculeo,” “obra de cabe- 
cera de todo hispanista,” “en la 
que se traspasan los limites de 
la bibliografia y se senalan los 
huecos noexplorados por la pes- 
quisa, sugiriendo y promoviendo 
nuevas investigaciones y tesis 
universitarias.” | 


CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISPANICOS 


Syracuse University 


Ha entrado a formar parte del Centro 
de Estudios Hispanicos, como miembro del 
mismo y colaborador en sus trabajos do- 
centes y de investigacién, el Dr. Dean W. 
McPheeters, nombrado este ano, “Assist- 
ant Professor” de Lengua y Literatura 
espanolas en el Departamento de Lenguas 
Romances de la Universidad de Syracuse. 


RELATIONS OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE; 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 


ro 1* 


Norbert Fuerst and S. I. Mintz 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Altich, R. D.: <Scholar adven- 
turers.> New York, Macmillan, 
1950. 346 pp. 

Beth, E. W.: ‘Critical epochs in 
the development of the theory of 
science,’ <British journal for the 
philosophy of science,» I (1950), 
27-42, 

Bragg, L.: ‘Scienceand the adven- 
ture of living,’ «Advancement 
of science,> VII (1950), 279-84. 

Bridenne, J.-J.: <<La littérature 
francaise d’imagination scienti- 
fique.> Paris, Dassonville. 295 


Pp. 
Bronikowski, J.: <The common 
sense of science.» London, 


Heinemann. 154 pp. 

Bush, D.: <Science and English 
poetry: ahistorical sketch, 1590- 
1950.>> Oxford University Press, 
1950. 166 pp. 

Cox, E. G.: «Reference guide to 
the literature of travel.> vol. 
III, Great Britain. University of 
Washington Press, 1950. 742 pp. 

Dingle, H.: <<Science and literary 


criticism.» London, -Nelson, 
1949. 184 pp. 
Fulton, J. F.: <Humanism in an 


age of science.» New York, 
Schuman, 1950. 26 pp. 

Grassi, L. and Uexkiill, T. v.: 
<Ursprung und Grenzen der 


Geisteswissenschaften und Na- 
turwissenschaften. > Bern, 
Francke, 1950. 252 pp. 

Greenhut, M., Mintz, S. I., Pace, 
A.: «<Relations of literature and 
science: report of the Biblio- 
graphy committee, 1951.> 13 
pp., mimeogr. 

Guerlac, H.: ‘Humanism in sci- 
ence’ in <The humanities: an 
appraisal> (ed. J. Haris). Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1950, 


pp. 87-115. 

Kirchner, W.: ‘Mind, mountain, 
and history,’ <<Journal of the 
history of ideas,» XI (1950), 
412-47. 

Leriche, R.: <<La philosophie de 


la chirurgie.> Paris, Flamma- 
rion. 


Lucas, F. L.: <«Literature and 
psychology.> London, Cassell. 
340 pp. 


Robertson, J. K.: ‘Science in lit- 
erature,’ <<Queens quarterly,> 
LVIII, 36-55. 

Sarton, G.: ‘Seventy-seventh criti- 
cal bibliography of the history and 
philosophy of science and of the 
history of civilization (to March 
1951),’ <Isis,> XLII, 309-95. 

Shiel, M. P.: <<Science, life and 
literature.> London, Williams, 
1950. 217 pp. 


*Published on behalf of General Topics VII (Literature and Science) of 


the Modern Language Association. 


Unless otherwise indicated, the date for the present items is 1951. 
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II. MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE 


Babb, L.: <The Elizabethan 
malady: a study of Melancholia 
in English literature from 1580 
to 1642.> Michigan State Col- 
lege Press. 192 pp. 

Bliih, O.: ‘The history of physics 
and the old humanism,’ <Ameri- 
can journal of physics,> XVIII 
(1950), 308-11. 

Butterfield, H.: <The Origin of 
modern science.>> London, Bell, 
1950. 217 pp. 

Ferguson, W. K.: <The Renais- 
sance in historical thought: five 
centuries of interpretation.> 
Boston, Mifflin, 1950. 129 pp. 

Francastel, P.: ‘Naissance d’un 
espace: mythes et géométrie au 
quattrocento,’ «Revue d’esthéti- 
que,>> IV:1, 1-45. 

Gnudi, M. T. and Webster, J. P.: 
<The life and times of G. Taglia- 
cozzi; with a documented study 
of the scientific and cultural life 
of Bologna in the sixteenth cen- 
tury.> New York, Reichner, 
1950. 562 pp. 

Hatto, A. T. and Taylor, R. J.: 
‘Recent work on the arithmetical 
principle in medieval poetry,’ 
<Modern language review,> 
XLVI, 396-403. 

Said,R.: ‘Geology in tenth century 
Arabic literature,’ <<American 
journal of science,>> CCXLVIII:1, 
63-6. 

Weisinger,H.: ‘English treatment 
of the relationship between the 
rise of science and the renais- 
sance, 1740-1840,’ <<Annals of 
science,> VII, 248-74. 

Whittaker, E.: ‘The concept of 
nature from Copernicus to New- 
ton,’ «Advancement of science, > 
VII (1950), 25-31. 


x 


BRUNO: Greenberg, S.: <The 
infinite in Giordano Bruno.> 
King’s Crown Press, 1950. 203 
pp. 

BRUNO: Pagel, W.: ‘Giordano 


Bruno: the philosophy of circles 
and the circular movement of the 
blood,’ «Journal for the history 
of medicine,> XI, 116-24. 

BRUNO: Singer, D. W.: <<Gior- 
dano Bruno: his life and 
thought.> New York, Schuman, 
1950. 400 pp. 

DANTE: Bowden, J. P.: ‘Topics 
of medieval culture: science’ in 
<<An analysis of PietroAlighieri’s 
commentary on the Divine Com- 
edy.> New York, pp. 77-83. 

DEE: McCulloch, S. C.: ‘John 
Dee: Elizabethan doctor of sci- 
ence and magic,’ <South Atlantic 
quarterly,> L, 73-85. 

MAIMONIDES: ‘The astronomy of 
Maimonides and its sources,’ 
<<Archives internationales d’his- 


toiré des sciences,> XXIX 
(1950), 835-55. 

PARACELSUS: Pachter, H. M.: 
<<Paracelsus: magic into sci- 
ence.>> New York, Schuman. 
360 pp. 

RALEIGH: Strathman, E. A. 


«Sir Walter Ralegh: a study in 
Elizabethan skepticism.> Co- 
lumbia University Press. 292 pp. 

RALEIGH: Walman, M.: «<<Sir 
Walter Raleigh.> London, Col- 
lins, 1950. 256 pp. 


SCALIGER: Hall, V.: ‘Life of 


Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484- 
1558),’ «Transactions of the 
American philosophical soci- 


ety,> XL, 85-170. 

SPENSER: Miller, M.: ‘Nature in 
the Fairie Queene,’ <<English 
literary history,> XVIII, 191- 
200. 
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Il. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Arthos, J.: «<The language of nat- 
ural description in eighteenth 
cerftury poetry.> University of 
Michigan Publications, 1949. 
477 pp. 

Cassirer, E.: ‘Nature and natural 
science,’ in <The philosophy of 
the Enlightenment,» Princeton 
University Press, pp. 37-92. 

Hinton, R. W. K.: ‘The transfor- 
mation of the universe, 1500- 
1700,’ «Cambridge journal, >III 
(1950), 674-85. 

Hughes, A.: ‘Science in English 
encyclopedias, 1704-1875 (I),’ 
<<Annals of science,» VII, 340- 
70. 

Jones, R. F.: <The seventeenth 
century: studies in the history 
of English thought and literature 
from Bacon to Pope, by R. F. 
Jones and others writing in his 
honor.» Stanford University 
Press. 392 pp. 

Meyer, H.: <The age of the world; 
a chapter in the history of En- 
lightenment.>> Muhlenberg Col- 
lege. 132 pp., mimeogr. 

Ong, W. J.: ‘Psyche and the geo- 
meters: aspects of associationist 
critical theory,’ <Modern philol- 
ogy,>> IL; 16-27. 

Tuveson, E.: ‘Space, deity, and the 
natural sublime,’ <<Modern lan- 
guage quarterly,» XII, 20-39. 

Whitaker, A. P.: ‘The Elhuyar 
mining missions and the Enlight- 
enment,’ <<Hispanic American 
historical review,> XXXI, 557- 
85. 


BACON: Gibson,R.W.: <Francis 
Bacon: a bibliography of his 
works and of Baconiana to the 
year 1750. Oxford, Scrivener, 
1950. 369 pp. 


BACON: Lievsay, J. L.: ‘Bacon 


versified,’ <<Huntington library 
quarterly,> XIV, 223-39. 

BROWNE: Finch, J. S.: «Sir 
Thomas Browne: a doctor’s life 
of science and faith.> New York, 
Schuman, 1950. 319 pp. 

DESCARTES: Descartes numbers 
of <<Revue des sciences hu- 
maines,> January, and <<Revue 
philosophique de la France,> 
June. 

DIDEROT: <Diderot et l’Ency- 
clopédie. Exposition. Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, 167 pp. 

DIDEROT: <Diderot et l’Ency- 
clopédie,> special number of 
<Revue d’histoire littéraire de 
la France,> July. 

DIDEROT: Dieckmann, H.: <«<In- 
ventaire du fonds Vandeul et in- 
éditsde Diderot.> Geneva, Droz. 
335 pp. 

GOETHE: <Goethe und die Wissen- 
schaft> (11 papers of the inter- 
national congress in Frankfurt, 
August 1949). Frankfurt, Klos- 
termann,. 171 pp. 


GOETHE: Hennig, J.: ‘A note on 
Goethe’s_ relations with Luke 
Howard,’ <Modern language 


quarterly,> XII, 446-50. 

GOETHE: Hennig, J.: ‘Goethe’s 
relations with Hiittner,’ <<Mod- 
ern language review,> XLVI, 
404-18. 

GOETHE: Meyer, H.: <Goethe, 
das leben im werk.> Hamburg, 
Stromverlag. 705 pp. 

JENNER: Le Fanu, W.R.: <A 
bio-bibliography of Edward Jen- 
ner, 1749-1823.>> London, Lip- 
pincott. 176 pp. 

JOHNSON: Atkinson, A. D.: ‘Dr. 
Johnson and Newton’s Opticks,’ 
<<Review of English studies,>> I, 
226-37. 

JUANA DE LA CRUZ: Royer, F.: 
‘Tenth Muse,’ <The Americas, > 
VIII, 143-78. 
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LOCKE: Yost, R. M.: ‘Locke’s 
rejection of hypotheses about sub- 
microscopic events,’ «Journal of 
the history of ideas,» XII, 111- 
30. 

NEWTON: Sir Isaac Newton: 
<<Theological manuscripts> (ed. 


IV: NINETEENTH AND 


Borland, H.: <Soviet literary 
theory and practice during the 
first five-year plan, 1928-32.> 
King’s Crown Press, 1950. 256 
pp. 

Bridgman, P.W.: «Reflections of 
a physicist.> New York, Fhilo- 
sophical Library, 1950. 404 pp. 

Condit, Carl W.: ‘The humaniza- 
tion of technology,’ <The hu- 
manist,>> XI, 163-7. 

Cowley, M. ‘Naturalism in Ameri- 
can literature,’ in <<Evolution- 
ary thought in America> (ed. S. 
Persons). Yale University Press, 
1950. 462 pp. 

Fernandez Suarez, A.: ‘Teoria de 
la desorganizacion,’ «Cuadernos 
americanos,> X:6, 91-111. 

Gillispie, C. C.: <«Genesis and 
geology: a study of the relations 
of scientific thought, natural the- 
ology, and social opinionin Great 
Britain, 1790-1850. Harvard 
University Press. 331 pp. 

Hoffman, F. J.: ‘Psychoanalysis 
and literary criticism,’ <<Ameri- 
can quarterly, >> II (1950), 144-54. 


Riggs, T.: ‘Prometheus 1900,’ 
<<American literature,> XXII, 
399-423, 

COLERIDGE: Wells, G. G.: ‘Co- 


leridge and Goethe on scientific 
method, in the light of some un- 
‘published Coleridge marginalia,’ 


a 
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w. introd. by H. McLachlan). 


Liverpool University Press, 
1950. 155 pp. 
NEWTON: Koyré, A.: ‘The sig- 


nificance of the Newtonian syn- 
thesis,’ <Journal of general edu- 
cation,> IV (1950), 256-68. 


TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


<<German life and letters,> IV, 
101-14. 

CUSHING: Thomson, E. He: 
<<Harvey Cushing, surgeon, au- 
thor, artist.> New York, Schu- 
man, 1950. 365 pp. 

DARWIN: <Charles Darwin, Auto- 
biography: with his notes and 
letters depicting the growth of the 
Origin of species, (ed. Sir F. 
Darwin and G.G. Simpson). New 
York, Schuman, 1950. 266 pp. 

EMERSON: Thompson, F. T.: 
‘Emerson and Etienne Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire,’ <Symposium,> V, 
216-29. 

HARDY: Newton, W.: ‘Hardy and 
the naturalists: their use of 
physiology,’ <<Modern philol- 
ogy,>> XLIX, 28-41. 

LANIER: Anderson, C.: ‘Lanier 
and science: addenda,’ <Mod- 
ern language notes,>> LXVI, 395- 
8. 

LAWRENCE: Glicksberg, C. L.: 
‘D. H. Lawrence and science’, 


<<Scientific monthly,> LXXIII, 
99-104. 
MELVILLE: Bell, M.: ‘Pierre 


Bayle and Moby Dick,’ <PMLA,»> 
LXVI, 628-48. 

OSLER: Sir William Osler: 
<<Aphorisms from his bedside 
teachings and writings.» New 
York, Schuman, 1950. 159 pp. 

OSLER: <«<Selected writings of 
Sir William Osler, 1849-1919>> 
(introd. by G. L. Keynes). Ox- 
ford University Press. 278 pp. 
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SOUTHEY: Telford, T.: ‘Southey’s King’s Crown Press, 193 pp. 
Colossus of roads,’ <<Research WORDSWORTH: bBonacina, L.: 
studies,>> State College of Wash- ‘Wordsworth’s responses to nat- 


ington, XIX, 53-62. ural scenery,’ <<Nature,> CLXV 
WHITMAN: Beaver, J.: <Walt (1950), 621-5. 


Whitman — poet of science.» 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


MARCEL BATAILLON. Professor of the College de France; formerly 
Professor of Spanish Literature at the Sorbonne. Member of the Centre 
de Estudios Hispanicos. Editor of <Bulletin hispanique> and co-editor 
of the <Revue de littérature comparée.>> His monumental work <Erasme 
et l’Espagne,>> reviewed in this issue of SYMPOSIUM, has recently been 
translated into Spanish. Other publications: <<Le roman picaresque, >> 
<<De Saronarola a Louis de Grenade» and editions of works of Alfonso 
and Juan de Valdés. 


WILLIAM FLEMING. Ph.D., Claremont Graduate School, California. 
Chairman Department of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. Presently pre- 
paring a series of studies on various style periods in which literature, 
the visual arts and music areconsidered as integral parts of each culture 
with common ideational and stylistic elements. Principal interest: cul- 
tural history, especially the role of music and the visual arts in the cul- 
tural synthesis. 


ISTVAN FRANK. Professor of Old French and Provencal Literature, 
Université de la Sarre. Director of Seminar in Lebach, Sarre. 


JAMES R. NAIDEN. Assistant Professor of Humanities, Humanistic- 
Social Department of the College of Engineering, University of Washing- 
ton. Special field of interest: Neo-Latin literature (1400-1800). 


MARION E. PORTER. Assistant Professor of French and Italian, Indiana 
University. Special interest: Old French saints’ lives. 


HELMUT REHDER. Ph.D., Heidelberg. Professor of German and chair- 
man Department of German, University of Illinois. Member editorial 
board <<Journal of English and Germanic philology> and Illinois Studies 
in Language and Literature. Author of critical and interpretative arti- 
cles on German literature and co-author of text books in German. 


JOSEPH REMENYI. Professor of Comparative Literature, Western 
Reserve University. Hungarian novelist and poet; translator of American 
and English poetry. Contributor to European periodicals on American 
literature and to American periodicals on European literature. 


WILLIAM H. REY. Ph.D., University of Frankfurt-am-Main. Assistant 
Professor of German, University of Washington. Author of several arti- 
cles on modern literature in various periodicals. 


REINO VIRTANEN. Ph. D., University of Wisconsin, 1937. Associate 
Professor of Romance Languages, University of Tennessee. Author of 


numerous articles in several periodicals. Markham Travelling Fellow 
in France, 1937-38. 
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GUIDE FOR CONTRIBUTORS TO SYMPOSIUM 


1. SYMPOSIUM is a semiannual. To appear in the May issue, 
contributions must be in the editor’s hands before January 1st; for the 
November issue, before July 1st. 


2. The editors are not responsible for the views expressed by 
contributors. 


3. Only cleanly typed manuscripts, double-spaced throughout and 
with ample margins will be considered. 


4. Each page of manuscript must bear the author’s name in the 
upper right-hand corner and pages must be clearly numbered. While the 
editors will exercise all possible care in the handling of manuscript, 
they cannot assume responsibility for loss or destruction. Therefore, 
authors should always retain at least one complete and accurate copy of 
all materials submitted. To expedite decisions regarding acceptance of 
manuscripts, authors are urged to submit two copies of contributions. 


5. Tear-sheets must be ordered upon notification of acceptance of 
articles. Authors of articles will receive two copies of the issue of 
SYMPOSIUM in which their contributions appear, plus twenty-five tear- 
sheets. Authors of notes and reviews will receive one copy of SYMPO- 
SIUM, plus ten tear-sheets. Additional tear-sheets must be ordered 
upon notification of acceptance. 


6. Because of the printing process employed in the manufacture of 
SYMPOSIUM, authors will receive no proofs for correction. Therefore, 
clean original copies of all contributions must be submitted by authors. 
Responsibility for reading proof falls upon the editors. For the same 
reason, changes in manuscripts cannot be made once they are set. 


7. Capitals: (a) in titles of English, Spanish, and Portuguese books 
and articles only the first word, proper names and proper adjectives 
should be capitalized; (b) titles of periodicals in all languages, should be 
capitalized as in the original; (c) in French titles, the initial word and 
an adjective and/or substantive immediately following should be capi- 
talized, with the rest in lower case except proper names; (d) in other 
languages, the rules for capitalization prevailing in that language should 
be followed. 


8. No italics will be used in SYMPOSIUM. Titles of books, mono- 
graphs and full titles of reviews will be enclosed in double, horizontal 
carats (« >). All sub-titles — articles, chapter-headings, poems, 
etc. — will be enclosed in single quotes (‘—’). Textual quotations of more 
than four typewritten lines should be indented one inch from margin, 
double-spaced and without quotation marks at beginning and end; textual 
quotations of four typewritten lines or less should be enclosed in double 
quotes (“—”) and left in body of article. Underlining will be used to in- 
dicate voice stress: e.g., Our answer is emphatically yes. Foreign 
words will be set in roman: e.g., ancien regime, exempla. 


9. All abbreviations will appear in roman: cf. (compare), etc., fol., ff. 
(folios), ms., mss., vol., vols., 1., ll., (line, lines), v., vv. (verse, verses), 
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e.g., ca., et seq., i.e., Sic, vs., passim. When the word manuscript is 
part of a title, it should be abbreviated MS, plural MSS; full-page manu- 
script folios should be identified r or v (recto, verso) following the folio 
number. If manuscript material is arranged in columns, the latter 
should be identified a, b, c, d, following the folio number. 


10. Footnotes: (a) should be used sparingly; (b) must be numbered 
consecutively throughout an entire article or review (or section of a long 
article); (c) should be typed together at end of article or review; (d) must 
be double-spaced; (e) in the text, note numbers should always follow 
after any punctuation marks; (f) if no footnotes are used, the author may 
append a bibliography at the end of the article; (g) in footnotes, abbrevi- 
ated titles will be set in roman without horizontal carats. 


11. Style for footnotes: (a) Article reference: Agnes Arber: ‘Spinoza 
and Boethius,’ «Isis,» XXXIV (1943), 399-403. (b) Book reference: 
Charles H. Livingston, <Gligois, a French Arthurian romance of the 
13th century> (Harvard studies in romance languages VIII), Cambridge, 
1932, pp. 123-130. (c) Bibliographical references to an organization 
sponsoring a series of publications should be in roman type in parenthe- 
ses following exact title, e.g., Werner Leupold: «Die Aristotelische 
Lehre in Molieres Werken> (Romanische Studien, Nr. 15 des Schriften- 
folge: Denkform und Jugendreihe, Heft 38) Berlin, Ebering, 1935, pp. 78-80. 


12. Order of heading of articles and notes: (1) name of article, (2) 
author’s name, (3) institution. Book reviews should carry the reviewer’s 
name and institution at the end. 


13. Spelling: (a) Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2nd ed., 
Springfield, 1937, will serve as the standard for English spelling. 


14. The following titles should be abbreviated as follows: 


Anglo-norman texts society — ANTS 

Classiques francais du moyen-age — Cfma 

Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie — GG 
Modern Language Journal — MLJ 

Modern Language Notes — MLN 

Modern Language Quarterly — MLQ 

Modern Philology — MP 

Publications of the Modern Language Association — PMLA 
Romania — R 

Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France — RHL 

Revue de Littérature Comparée — RLC 

Romanic Review — RR 

Société des anciens textes francais — SATF 

Speculum — Spec 

Symposium — S 

Zeitschrift fiir franzbsische Sprache und Literatur — ZFSL 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie — ZRP 


Whenever an author intends to make frequent reference to titles 
other than the above, he should set up his own list of abbreviations in a 
footnote at the beginning of the article. 


